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PROGRESS OF BRAHMA-VIDYA FROM THE 
UPANISADS TO THE SUTRAS. 


Umesha Chandra Bhattacharya, University of Dacca. 
I 


: The interesting suggestion has been made by a Bengali 
writer that the various schools of Vedanta that we find 
blooming forth after the Sütras, with the different Bhasyas 
had already been in existence even before the Sütras were 
composed' The same idea has been expressed by V. S. 
Ghate also in his book The Vedanta, (p. 91). In itself the 

| suggestion does not mean very much and need not be contro- 
i verted. For, it ean be easily understood that the germs of 
i the various systems were contained in the utterances of the 
i Upanisads themselves. The Upanisads were brief in their 
expression and sometimes even cryptic; and were capable 
of more than one interpretation. Besides, the very fact 
that all the different schools ultimately relied or professed 
to rely on the texts of the Upanisads, is itself an evidence 
that these texts could be strained or twisted to yield more 
than one meaning. So, in a sense it is literally true that 
all the schools of Vedantic philosophy were in existence | 
before the Siitras. 


کر رت رر رہ شر شش 


Not only can the germs of the different schools d 
traced in the Upanisads themselves, but if we recollect the EX 
faetthat the Upanisads were not a sealed book 
centuries lying between their و شس‎ aud the 
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author of the Vedanta-Sitras, then, we may even admit 
that all of them did not follow the identical line of inter- 
pretation. And if a difference in the lines of interpretation 
is conceivable, then it is also conceivable that the diversity 
that has manifested itself in the schools after the Sütras, 
was potentially in existence even before them. So far there 
is no difficulty in agreeing with the writers quoted above, 
The schools of Vedanta were in existence even before the 
Sütras. The Upanisads continued to be studied and in- 
terpreted even before the Sütras and all interpreiers did 
not agree in all points. 

But this, after all, means only a potential existence for 
them. A school implies more than a mere passing inter- 
pretation placed on some isolated texts or other: the 
difference between one school of Vedanta and another, 
as we know them, is much deeper and more fundamental 
than a difference in the interpretation of individual texts. 
In this sense, therefore, it is difficult to admit that real, 
full-fledged schools were actually established previous to the 
composition of the Sütras. We have not got evidence 
enough for such a categorical conclusion. If there had 
been such schools, the existing Sütras would have been 
more unambiguous in their attitude; and traces of the con- 
test with, and final conquest of, those other schools would 
not havh been altogether wanting in them. But, in the 
first place, we do not think that the Sütras are quite defi- 
nite in their leanings towards any particular school'. 
In the second place, the Sütras do not look like the surviv- 
ing fittest among a number of contending systems of inter- 
pretation of Upanisadie philosophy. The war that they 


سم 


(1) Cf, Ghate, op. cit. pp. 181-188, 
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wage against rival systems like the Sankhya, is quite mani- 
fest; but no such war against other systems of interpreta- 
tion has left any trace in them. The probability, there- 
fore, is that there was no such war: no such rivai schools 
of interpretation really existed. It is even difficult to say 
that many synthetic studies of the Upanisadie literature 
as a whole were attempted before the author of the 
Sutras. 


i 
l 


But at the same time, we cannot ignore the fact that the 
individual books of the Upanisads continued to be studied 
and interpreted in their respective Sakhas of the Vedas. We 
frequently come across the Upanisadic scholar—the scholar 
who specialised in the Upanisad branch of Sruti literature. 
He is sometimes spoken of as ihe Brahmavadin, sometimes 
as the Rahasya-vid and sometimes by other equivalent 
names He was a respected Brahmin in society, both for 
his scholarship as well as for his rank as a Brahmin’. 
That the Upanisads as an important part of Sruti litera- 
ture had to be studied, is clear enough. And that all the 
important Sakhas of the Vedas had their own independent 
Upanisasds is also certain. But at the same time, it seems 
equally certain that an ordinary Brahmin would, in the 
first instanee, study the Upanisad of his own Sakha; it is 
not at all evident that, before the author of the Brahma- 
süiras, there were many Upanisadie scholars who attempted 
synthesis of all the Upadisads. And, strictly speaking, 
schools of Vedanta do not appear to have been in existence 
before the composition of Sütras of Badarayana, as has 
been already pointed out. Yet, on the other haud, though E 
the study was mainly confined to the Upanisad of ea 


(1) Indian Historical Quarterly, September, 1927, p, 443. 
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scholar’s own Sakhd, there were certainly a large number of 
scholars and interpreters. And it is not inconceivable that 
they did not always agree. So, the possibilities of a diver- 
sity of schools were already there. 


Indeed, it seems too much to think that the Siitras of 
Badarayana came into being as a full-fledged system all at 
once. Nor did they come immediately after the Upanisads. 
A considerable time must have elapsed between the one 
and the other; and it is impossible to think that the whole 
ofthis period was an absolute blank On the eoutrary, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the Sütras, as they have 
eome down to us, assumed their present form through 
successive stages, some of which ean be traced even nowt. 
Not only this, but it is even reasonable to think that, apart 
from the gradual evolution ofthe Sütras as we see them 
now, the author of the nucleus of these Sütras even, was 
not furrowing a virgin soil. Other tentative altempts must 
have been made before him to constr 
the Upanisads. They were either overshadowed by the 
existing Sitras and forgotten, or, were merged and unified 
in them. Tn any case, they have not come down to us. But 
it is unthinkable that Ho other attempt ai Synthesis of the 
Upanisads, however imperfect, was made before Badara- 
yana. 


uct a philosophy of 


The study of the Upanisads was, broadly speaking, a 
study for each Sakha. But the difference between 5 
Upanisud of one Sakht and that of another 
seldom fundamental: and Some minds wer 1 
gifted with a breadth of vision and pow 


was very 
e always there, 
er of imagination, 


سوہ 


(1) See m paper on “ Land-marks i ; : LES 
in the proveedings of 4th OrientalConferenee, ^ Evolution of Vedanta-sutras 
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who could see the underlying unity of thought in the 
various Upanisads and who could thus think of them as 
teaching bul one philosophy. It would be too much to 
regard them as founders of schools in the same sense as 
those that came after Badarayana; but still they were there 
and they led up to the great land-mark in the interpreta- 
tion of the Upanisads, viz., the Sütras of Badarayana. Most | 
of these thinkers and teachers have been forgotten, except 
those whose names have been preserved in the Brahma- j 
sütras themselves. An aecount of their teachings and 
general learnings as philosophers, ean be attempted by an 
analysis of the questions in connection with whieh they are 
referred to in the Brahma-sütras. This will also give us 
an idea of the progress of Brahmavidya from the Upanisads 
to the Sutras. 

Tt should not be forgotten here that our information 
about these writers is drawn almost exclusively from the 
Brahmasiitras themselves. Some of these names occur 
elsewhere also, but there they are mentioned only as indivi- 
duals ; little is given of their teachings as philosophers (e. g. 
Jaimini in Mbh. û. 63. 89.). And reference to them in the 
Brahmasütras also does not definitely determine their time ; | 
it only shows that they were not posterior to the author of 
those Siitras, Whether they preceded him, and if so, by | 
what distance of lime, or whether they or any of them wens : 

oraneous with him, is more than can be definite- 


اید فا 


وسر یی با a‏ ٹر ا رت 


only eontemp 
ly settled. 

Tt must also be noted here that to the earlier inter ) 
of Brahma-vidya, the whole of Sruti literature preser 
self as more or less one mass ; and the sharp 
between karma and jñāna had not 3 à c 
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The stupendous effort that writers of the Sankara School 
make to prove that karma was not necessary for salvation 
was a thing of later growth. For this reason, the inter- 
preters of Upanisads who preceded Badarayana, were inter- 
preters of Sruli rather than of any particular branch of 
it in exclusion of others ;—strictly speaking, they were in- 
terpreters of all that required interpretation in Sruti. 
Differences of view as to the relative importance of arma 
and jiana must have already arisen ; but the Upanisads had 
not yet been sundered from the main trunk of Sruti. his 
is evident from the fact that the man who was the founder 

of the school of karma- philosophy, viz, Jaimini, is also 
quoted frequently enough in connection with problems of 
Brahma-vidya. And the ieputed founder of Brahma- vidyà 
out of which anti-karma doctrines were developed, that is 
to say, Badarayana himself, does not pass without a mention 


in the Mimàmsa-sütras. 
II 


We may now turn to an analysis of the doctrines of 
those interpreters of Upanisads who preceded, or were at 
least contemporaneous with Badarayana and who have been 
mentioned by him. We give below their names and also 
the number of the Sütras in which they are referred to! : 

1. Jaimini :—i. 2.28 ; i. 2, 31 . ;i. 3.31 ; i. 4. 18 ; iii. 

2. 40 ; iii. 4, 2 ; iii. 4.18 ; ; iii. 4.40 ; 
3. 12 ; iv. 4.5 ; iv, 4, 1L 

2. Aémarathya :—i. 2. 99 . ; i. 4. 90. 

5. Badari :—i.2. 30 ; iji. 1. 11 jiv. 2 7; iv. 4. 10. 

4. Badarayana :—i. 3, 96 31.3. 33 ; iii, 9, 41; iii, 4, L; 


0 5 iii 4 19 , ; iv. 8; 15 ; 
a 19 Bs ر9‎ 


ana The RE of sutras RTE throughout ia that of em : 
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5. Audulomi :—i. 4. 21 ; iii. 4. 45 ; iv. 4. 6. 

6. Kaigakrtsna :—i, 4, 22. 

T. Karsnajini :—iii. 1. 9. 

8. Atreya :— iii. 4. 44, 

It will be noticed that the name of Badarayana, who is 
traditionally supposed to be the author of all the Siitras, 
also occurs in this list. It is open to doubt if these parti- 
cular Sütras were really composed by him, or were subse- 
quent additions. It will be noticed, however, that his name 
is specifically given only in these Sütras, and not in others, 
though, ez hypothesi, all of them express his views. And 
his name is quoted generally in connexion with a con- 
troversial point about which he frequently differed from 
others whose names and views also are given along with 
his. We may, therefore, retain his name in this list, with- 
out thereby implying that he wasa different person from 
the author of the Sutras. 


There is another name in this list which deserves more 
than a passing mention :it is that of Badari. Who was 
Badari ¢ On the face of it, it looks like the name of 
Badarayana’s father ; more than this, we do not know and - 
cannot say. Little else do we know of the other names - 
either; but there is no indication that they belonged to 
same family or even to the same Sakha of Brahmins. 
name of Badari, however, bears a closer resemblance to 
name of the school. 


=} 


A close inspection of the numbers of the Si 
reveal another interesting fact. ‘The 3 
in groups of two, three or more ; 0 
connexion with a controversy 
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Badarayana’s own views are expounded after a considera- 
tion of these views. ‘This will be clear if we arrange the 
names according to the groups of the Sütras in which they 
are found. 


(i) Sūtra i. 2. 28. Jaimini 
» i. 2.29. Asmarathya 
T i 2. 30. Badari 
» 12.31 Jaimini. 


(ii) Sütras i. 3. 26., i. 31., & i. 3. 32. contain the names 
of Badarayana, Jaimini and Badarayana. 


| 


: Gii) Sūtra i. 4. 18. has the name of Jaimini. 
f (iv) Sutras i. 4, 29, i. 4, 21., & i. 4, 22 ; names of 
Asmarathya, Audulomi and Kagakrisna. 


(v) Sūtras ii. 1. 9., & iii 1. ll. contain names of 
Karsnajini and Badari. 


(vi) Sütras i. 2, 40. & iii. 2, 41. namesof Jaimini 
and Badarayana. 


(vii) Sütras iii. 4.1, ii. 4. 2, & iii. 4. 8; names of 
Badarayana, Jaimini and Badarayana. 

(viii) Sütras iii. 4. 18. & iii. 4. 19; names of Jaimini 

E and Badarayana. 

ix) Sūtra iii. 4.40; name of Jaimini. 

iras, a m 44. & iii, 4, 4 


5; names of Atreya 


و 


کٹ 
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(xiii) Sūtras iv. 4. 10., iv. 4. 11. & iv. 4. 12; names of 
Badari, Jaimini and Badarayana. r 


(i) In the first of the above groups of Sūtras, the dis- 
pute arises in connexion with the interpretation of the texts 
of Ch. Upanisad v. 11 et seq. The question is: What does 
the term ‘Vai‘vdnara’ mean in those passages? The author 
of the Sütras suggests that it means Brahma. Three 
names have been quoted here. It sppears that, so far as 
the use of that particular term is concerned, all of them 
had suggested the same meaning; the difference lay mainly 
in the way in which the meaning was derived. Besides, 
there are certain symbolic expressions which offered some 
difficulty, and to obviate it, the authority and the sugges- 
tions of these names are quoted. 


Jaimini is quoted as having derived the term 
‘Vaiévanara’ in such a way that it directly referred to 
Brahma without meaning the ordinary fire or digestive 
fire inthe body; whereas the author of the Siitras was 
disinclined to ignore the primary meaning ofthe term and — 
derived the secondary meaning of Brahma by interpreta- | 


tion. 


Asmarathya’s opinion is quoted with reference to the — 
use of an expression of measure, viz. half-a-cubit | 
(prádeía) in Ch. v. 18. 1, in the same contest. According 
to him, the term implies a possible manifestation | 


Brahma. 
Badari thinks that the term ‘pradesa’ ds used E 

help meditation of Brahma. Press ET 
Jaimini is quoted again to show. L the 

terms is quite appropriate, 
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It must be pointed out here that the commentators on the 
Sütras, though agreeing in general, differ among themselves 
in smaller details. But these differences aie not very 
material. The whole question to be decided here is : Whe- 
ther the term ‘ Vai*vànara ' in Chapter V means Brahma 
or fire. And as to that, all the names cited agree, ‘There 
are some difficulties in the way of accepting the meaning of 
the word, owing no doubt to the employment of certain 
other expressions in that context. These difficulties are met 
in different ways by the different authorities quoted. 
Badarayana seems to have no leanings in the matter; to him 
any way out of the difficulty is quite as good as any other, 
He indicates the different attempts made by other thinkers 
to escape the difficulty and is content with the final conelu- 
sion of them all, viz, that ‘ VaiSvanara’ in Ch. V. means 
Brahma and not anything else. 


(ii) In the second group of Sütras, the question under 
discussion is : Whether the gods aiso have any need of 
Brahma-vidya. Badarayana avers that they have. He 
gives the reasons and meets anticipated objections. 
31. a specific objection of Jaimini is examined, presumably 
because it was considered of more than ordinary import- 
ance and also because of the eminence of the man who 
advocated the view. his Sūtra refers to passage like 
Ch. iii. 1. 1., where a form of worship of Brahma is 
suggested by meditating on the different deities. This "m 
of worship is not feasible for the deities themselves, And 


so Jaimini cannot accept the position th 
1 4 t انا‎ 2 1 
must practise Brahma-vidya, at the gods also 


Ini. 3. 


Like many others, this Sütra also has 
explained by the different commentators, 
to suggest that according to J aimini, 


been differently 
Saukara — seems 
the gods had no need 
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of Brahma-vidya as a whole ; while, as Ramanuja inter- 
prets this Sūtra, Jaimini's objection was that those specific 
forms of worship of Brahma did not belong to the gods 
and could not possibly be practised by them. 


Whichever interpretation may be accepted, it is clear 
that these two master minds of ancient India, viz. Jaimini 
and Badarayana, did not agree as to the relation of the 
gods to Biahma-vidya. But Badarayana shows Jaimini 
the courtesy of considering his views on the matter. 


| 
f 


(iii) In i 4. 18., Jaimini’s name occurs again; and 
all eommentators, except Madhva, agree that the text 
under discussion in that group of Sütras is the Balaki- 
Ajatafatru incident as it is narrated in the Kausitaki 


Upanisad. 


Madhya refers to Ch. vi. and Mundaka i.1., and inter- 
prets the Sütras to mean that, according to Jaimini, 
karma et celera are also necessary for the attainment of the 
knowledge of Brahma: (* param :¢ma-J Hüsdrlham kar- 
mmüdikam-api vadatiti Jaiminih °). Madhva’s interpre- 
tation is opposed to that of all others and on that ground 
alone, it might be rejected. Besides, although the opinion 
ascribed by him to Jaimini might well be his view, yet the 
citation of that particular dietum of Jaiminiis not quite in — 
place here. 

According to the other commentators, the reference here 
is to Kausitaki iv. and the question is: Whether certa 
terms used there whieh are ordinarily indicative of th 
individual, mean the individual or Brahma. ‘The ec 
sion of the author of the Sütras is that, in that cor 
they mean Brahma and he gives his reasons 
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convictions; and we are told in Sütra i. 4. 18., thal, aecord- 
ing to Jaimini, though such expressions are ordinarily 
applicable to the finite soul, yet they also mean ‘ something 
other than it ' (*anyartham^) and that is what they do in 
the passages under discussion. 

(iv) In i. 4, 20-22., as in i. 4. 28., also, Madhva proceeds 
on a line of interpretation quite different from that of the 
other commentators. As in i. 4. 18., so here also, the ques- 
lion that is being discussed, according to Madhva, is the 
place of karma in the life of the Vedantin. llis quotations 
(e.g. Sv. iii. 8: ‘ndnyah pantha vidyate’ yandya cc.), show 
thathe is not referring to the same text as the other 
commentators. 

But according to the other commentators, the text 
under review here is the famous Yajiiavalkya-M aitreyi inci- 
dent in Br. ii. 4 and iv. 5; and the question to be decided is: 
Whether the object described there as the final goal of 
knowledge, viz., Atman, is the individual soul or the 
infinite soul. All the earlier authorities quoted by the 
author of the Sütras, agree with him in holding that it 
means Brahma. There are no doubt some passages in that 
text which apply more appropriately to the individual soul; 


but they can also be treated as indicative of Brahma, And 
for this, different reasons 


| 

| 

| 

have been given by the different l 
authorities quoted. 


Now, these different reasons involve differ 
about the relation of the finite to the infinite soul. And to 
that extent, they have been classed as belonging to differ- 
ent schools of Vedantic thought of which we he 
in later times, One of them su 
unreality of the individual ; 


ent theories 


ar so much 
gests absolute monism, t.e., 


another suggests qualified 
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monism, and so on (cf. Vallabha on the Sütras). But 
so far as the main contention of Badarayana is concerned, 
viz., that the Upanisad text in question speaks of Brahma 
and not of individual soul like the ‘ purugas ’ of Saakhya, 
there is no differerence of opinion between him and his pre- 
decessors (cf. Ramanuja and Baladeva). 

(v) In the fifth group of Sūtras, viz, iii. 1. 9. et seq., 
the texts under discussion are Ch. v. 10 and the theory 
advanced is that when a soul has had gone to certain places 
after death and has had experienced the £ruits of its karma, 
it comes back to this world and assumes corporeal forms 
again, according to the ' anucaya' or unspent momentum, 
so to speak, of ils karma. 

But in the Upanisadie passages referred to above, there 
is a certain term (^ carana ’) which usually means conduct, 
as distinguished from Sastric karma or rites prescribed by 
the Scriptures. Hence an objection is apprehended here : 
Is it according to a man’s good or bad conduct, or according 
to the ritualistic karma performed by him, that the assump- 
tion of his next body is determined ? The author of the 
Sütras has suggested that it is the karma that determines 
it. With regard to the use of the term ‘carana ', he cites 
the opinion of Karsnajini, that, by implication, this term 
also may mean ‘ anuSaya’. Badari, however, thinks that 
this can be the direct meaning of the term as well, so far . 
as it means good and bad aetions(iii. 1. 11). Ramanuja - 
points out that Badari’s view is our author’s view. 

Here the different authorities are cited only with a view — 
certain difficulties could be got over. The 


to show how 
for all; there was som 


general conclusion is the same | 
diffieulty about a particular term ; but it could be a 


in more than one way. 
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(vi) In iii. 2. 40-41, the matter under discussion is the 
character of Brahma as the dispenser of the results of 
good and bad actions. As might be expected, Jaimini in 
this connection holds that Dharma, 1. ¢., karma as prescribed 
in the Scriptures, ensures its own results. | jadarayana, 
however, is not prepared to accept this position. He thinks 
that it is Brahma and Brahma alone, who can dispense the 
fruits of karma, Jaimini’s opinion is cited as a rival inter- 
pretation of certain dieta of Sruti. 

(vii) In the seventh group of Sütras, iii 4, 1-8, 
the subject under diseussion is whether the highest 
goal of human life ( purusáriha ) is to be attained by 
knowledge ( vidya ) or by the action (karma ) As in the 
previous case; here also, Jaimini differs from Badarayana, 
Without pethaps meaning any depreciation of Vidya 
Jaimini suggests that karma also is necessary. This is a 
fundamental difference between the two schools. And as 
uos other e by quoting and refuting his views, 

adarayana honours his rival in the interpretation of 
Sruti, 

viii) In iii. 4. 18- subie : ET 
je 72 A ; Hr E B6 oe subject under discussion is more 
E din 2 oye: Though the Madhya school 

iffer "Dretati 
Css ھتہ‎ a interpretation on these Sūtras, 
2 eH LAM. 

| : ata ors, there is a general agreement 

as to the main question at issue In th ا‎ 
Pas . € previous group 
of Sutras, an attempt was made to establish the proposi- 
tion that vidya ig i 

YG is independent of karma. One of the 
arguments advanced in Support of this di 
E SL 1s dictum was thal 
pursuit ot vidyd has heen Prescribed even for thogo in the 
later aSramas for whom karina is not i E 
"eds PCT یں‎ n Snot prescribed, To. this 
aimini’s objection is that, an ira ; ; 

? ma without karma, i. c., 
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the last dsramas, are not, strictly speaking, sanctioned by 
Sruti and, therefore, are not quite valid. Hence vidya 
without karma was not considered by Sruti a sufficient 
means for the attainment of the highest goal. ; 

Bādarāyaņa meets this objection here and claims to have 
finally established the general conclusion already put for- 
ward. It is needless to say that both of them ultimately 
rely upon texts of Sruéi and differ in their interpretation. 
Sankara (under Sūtra iii 4, 18 and iii. 4.20.) seems to 
think that this tiresome discussion would not have been 
necessary if the matters had only referred to Jabala 
Up 4. 

(ix) The Sütraiii. 4. 40. has been differently read 
‘vide Rimanuja and Sankara) and also differently explained 
(vide Madhva and others). But asis clear from its very 
construction, this Sütra points to an agreement and not 
difference between Jaimini and Badarayana ; and the 
commentators also have emphasised this fact. Now, what is 
this point of agreement? ۸ literal translation of the Sütra 
would mean : * Those who have become such, do not become 
other than such". Reasons for this proposition also are 
given in the Sūtra itself. But commentators differ. as to 
the meaning of * such “here. Madhva suggests a particular 
form of existence, such as deva, asura, &e. Vallabha under- 


stands by ‘such’ the state of bhakti (or, devotion. 


to the Lord ). Sankara, Ramanuja and Nimbarka suggest 
the state of attaining the higher dramas. The last mean- 
ing seems tobe more sensible here and more pertinent. 
According to it, the author of the Sütras is understood to 
mean that once a man has gone up to a higher asrama, 


there is no going back for him. Herein both the masters, - 5 


Jaimini and Badarayana, agree. 
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(x) Sütras iii. 4. 44 45, make mention of two names— 
Atreya and Audulomi. But these Sütras have given rise 
toa curious diversity of interpretation. Sankara, Rämä- 
nuja and Nimbarka understand them to refer to a question 
which, strictly speaking, is no’ a question of Brahma- 
vidya at all. But the whole of that section of the Siitras, 
is devoted to questions of this kind. And this again 
shows that the separation of the Upanisadie cult from 
the cult of karma was not yet an accomplished fact. 
The stubborn opposition to karma that we find in 
some of the later writers, does exist in the Sütras. The 
fairly elaborate discussion of the respective duties of the 
asramas and the references to ceremonial performances 
that are found in this chapter of the Siitras, conclusively 
show that the two branches of Sruti had not yet become 
hostile to each other. Even according to Sankara, the 
above Siitras discuss a question which was rather a question 
of karma than of Jñäna. 

The question discussed here is: Certain details of wor- 
ship have been prescribed in some passages (e. g. Ch. ii); 
are they to be performed by the Yajamana himself, i.c., one 
who employs the rivik for the performance of sacrifice, or, 
are they to be performed by the Flo, i. ٥, the Brahmin 
employed for the purpose? Atreya thinks that they are to 
be performed by the employer (yajamana), while Audulomi 
thinks that they should be performed by the employee (the 
rivik), We necd not discuss the reasons given by either of 
them. 

Madhva gives rather a round- 
these eee and takes them to mean that real attainment 
Capote guo s e fles" Dra 
" m devànàm eva bhavati 


about interpretation to 
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ete.” And he takes Audulomi's theory (as suggested in 
iii. 4. 45.) io be that some of this benefit accrues to beings 
lower than the gods also: “ Alpam phalam prajanam-api 
bhavatiti Audulomir manyate’’. 

Vallabha gives yet another and a more Vaisnava inter- 
pretation. ‘The nature of this interpretation will be suffi- 
ciently indieated if we say that he even refers to the women 
of Vraja aud their devotion to the Lord of Gokula. 

(xi) Süirasiv. 3. 7., iv. 3. I2. and iv. 3. 15. contain the 
names of Badari, Jaimini and Badarayana respectively. 
Raimanuja, Nimbarka and Madhva read them as part of the 
same adhikarana or section; Sankara and Vallabha read the 
first two Sütras as constituting parts of one discourse and 
the third one as dealing with another topic. 

The Upanisadic text referred to is Ch. iv. 15; and the 
question raised is: Whether the goal attained by devayana 
is para Brahma, or, apara Brahma also called karyya 
Brahma. According to Sankara, Badari’s opinion 
given in Sütra iv. 3. 7. is also the opinion of the 
author of the Siitras. According to Vallabha, our 
author agrees with Jaimini. In other words, it is apara 
Brahma according to the first and para Bramha according 7 
to the second view, that is attained. According to both of —— 
them, the third Sütra here refers to a different question. 

According to the other commentators, however, 
Bàdarüyana's own view is given in the third Sutra in the EU 
above triad; and he accepts neither the position of Bādari - 
nor that of Jaimini. 

(xii) Siitras iv. 4. 5-7. discuss the question suggest: 
by Ch. viii, 3. It is this: When the finite soul. at 
Brahma, as described in C. viii. 3. at ex 


* 


‘karma philosophy, was an interpreter of Upanis 
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According to Jaimini (iv. 4. 5), the soul has the attri- 


butes of Brahma as described in CA. viii. 7. 1., ete. 

Audulomi (iv. 4. 6) holds a slightly different view and 
thinks that the soul's existence at that stage is mere 
eonsciousness. 

Badarayana does not see that there is much difference 
between these two positions (iv. 4. 7). 

(xiii) In Süiras iv. 4. 10-12., the question discussed is: 
Does the liberated soul retain the powers of physical senses? 
Badari thin'*s it does not; Jaimini thinks, it does. Badar- 
Ayana suggests that there are Sruti texts to support both 
the views; but a synthesis of all these texts would mean 
that, even after liberation, the soul retains, not the actual 
senses, but all potentialities; t.e., it can give to itself any 
form it likes. 

III. 

It will be be seen from the above that the names quoted 
in the Vedànta-Sütras, appear in connection with some con- 
troversial question and that all their views have noi been 
presented. Yet from what has been preserved there, it is 
possible to attempt a general definition of their philosophical 
stand-point. But before we launch upon such an under- 
taking, we may note the following points: 

(1) Even Jaimini, the reputed founder of the school of 
فا‎ ad texts as 
well Ife also has his views on such philosophical questions 
as the nature of the soul after liberatioy L 


(2) Though it is not at all evident that fully 
schools were there, yet from the fairly E I 
Upanisadie interpreters quoted in tho Sütras, it is clear 
that the Sütras of Badariyana did not grow af 


developed 


à virgin 
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soil, As the most comprehensive and thorough-going system, 
however, it eclipsed all others. : 

(3) Some of the names quoted, including that of Bada- 
ràyana himself, are also quoted by Jaimini in his Mimamsa- 
Sütras. This is a very important fact. It shows that 
originally there was but one class of interpreters of Sruti E 
and it was only gradually that the differences among them 
grew sharper and sharper and two opposing schools appeared 
in the field. But even at the time of ihe Sütras, both of 
Badarayana and of Jaimini, the difference of opinion be- 
tween them and, therefore, the opposition between jiana 
and karma, had not given rise to a complete split. 

The common names between Vedanta and Mimamsa are. 
(i) Badarayana, ( i) J aimini, (ij) Karsnajini, (iv) Atreya 
and (v) Badari. 

(4) One of the erucial doctrines that subsequently 
gave rise to the different schools of Vedanta, was that of 
relation of the soul to Brahma. Different theories about 
that relation appear to have emerged even before the Sutras; 
but it was mainly confined to iterpretation of specific 
üexts and was not yet considered as an independent 
doctrine. 

We may attempt now to define the siand point of the 
individual thinkers, as far as the available materials will | 


allow us to do so. | 
1. Jaimini:—Apart from the doctrines of the — 
f which he is the universally accepted 


Mimamsa school o 
founder, Jaimini appears to have been an interpreter of © 


Upanisad texts also. The doctrines attributed to 
involve mere interpretation of texts as well as enumei: 
of more fundamental philosophical tenets. 
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He is fully aware of the theory of Brahma and knows 
and explains the texts of Śruti on which this theory ig 
based. In Vedanta-Sütra i. 2. 28. Gi. 2. 31, we find him 
interpreting specific texts of Upanisads and giving reasons 
why certain terms used therein should mean Brahma ag 
distinguished from what they mean in common parlance. 


But at the same time, the Vedanta advances a theory 
about the minor gods which he does not accept. V.S.i. 
3. 31 refers to his reasons for holding that the gods had 
no need of and could not possibly practise Brahma-vidya. 
The theory is full of interest and is not free from difficulty. 
Even for the Vedanta, the gods were not unreal; and for 
the Mimamsa, they were very much real. The Vedanta had 
its own solution of the problem of their relation with 
Brahma. The position of the Mimamsa is not quite clear 
from the references contained in the Vedanta. But it is 
clear that Jaimini believed in Brahma—a Being other 
mo superior to the multiplicity: of deities (V. S.i. 
4. 18). 


There can be no doubt that these r 


ESTE Cn | eferences are to the 
same Jaimini whois r 


eputed to have foun 

of karma. Although we have just seen "m dise 
in Brahma as the highest reality, yet his 
doctrine of karma was not renounced by him, Tn V. S. iii 
2. 40, we find a reference to his opinion which V. that 
even as an interpreter of Brahma-vidya, his faith in karma 
was unshaken, According to him, karma we are told 
dispensed ils own fruits, and Whatever other et ہی‎ ea : 
Brahma might have 00 PY Characteristics 
the inevitable consequences « : : 
vice, did not belong to him, ' ®, of virtue and 


characteristic 
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In V.S. iii. 4.2, Jaiminiis quoted again as assert- 
ing a doctrine similar to the above. According to him, 
karma not only brought its own reward and punishment, - 
but it was indispensable for the attainment of the highest 
good: vidyā alone did not suffice. 


The emphasis on karma was Jaimini's specific con- 
tribution to the interpretation of $ruti. And he went so 
far as to say that all the praise that has been bestowed on 
vidya in Éruti literature, means no more than that it should 
accompany the practice of karma. Accordingly, he even 
suggested that the later àáramas in which karma could be 
altogether abdicated, were not sanctioned by Éruti (V. S. iii. 
4.18.). These à/ramas were in existence and Smrtis no 
doubt admitted them; but Jaimini contended that Éruti 
did not sanction them and as such they were invalid and  . 
certainly were not binding. He would not admit the 
validity of an aárama in which vidya alone survived and 
karma could ke given up. 


Jaimini's view about karma seems to have been rather 
rigid, and consequently; his view about dSramas also very 
In V. S. iii. 4. 40., as the Sūtra has been explained 
by Sankara, he is found to have held that once a man has 
gone over to a higher agrama, he connot be permitted to 
descend to a lower one. ‘This Sūtra has been differently 
interpreted; but there is no doubt that at speaks of an 
agreement between Badarayaya and J aimini; and put in 
general language, it suggests a certain amount of rigidi 
in the conduct of life and that one should not be per 
to change his mode of life——his a&rama——-at pleas 


rigid. 


Not only was Jaimini a believer in - ra 
V.S, iv, 3, 12, he appears even tors 


* LL y 
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2 "| P ws 
Vedantist’s distinction between para and apare Brahma, 
as manifested in the world of experience. 


Jaimini’s views about the condition of the soul after 
emancipation, are referred to in V. S. iv. 4. 5 ; and we a re 
told there that according to him, the soul in that condition 
possesses all the attributes that have been ascribed to 
Brahma in Ch. viii. 7. L, &e., viz, it can realise whatever 
it wishes, &c.; and it retains the potentialities of any 
physical form. In other words, it has the power of enjoy- 
ing all kinds of blissful experiences, the hard-earned fruits 
of a virtuous life, without, however, any risk of falling 
down again into a life of misery and suffering. 


2. A‘marathya:—This is the second name in our list. 
As to his philosophical teachings, much information is not 
available. In Sūtra i. 2, 29., we find that he, ioo, like the 
rest, was interpreter of Upanisadic texts and that, as such, 
he had a position. His opinion is quoted with re 
certain eontroversial passages and he had his p 
giving a particular interpretation to those p 
above). 


ference to 
easons for 
assages (see 


۹َ ۰ real importance lies in the fact that 
in V. S. i. 4. 20., we find him advocating و‎ definte theor 
about the relation of the finite sou] to the infinite rd 


thought that in essence the finite soul was ار بر‎ 
from the infinite; yet there wag Mus Nas Indistinguishable 


of cause and effect, just like that 
fire from which it springs, 
“Aémarathyagya tu yady-api Jivasya Paragmad 
abhipretam, lathàpi اس‎ it y 
dhanat karyya-karana-bhaya| i 
gamyale" (V, S, i, 4 99, 


etween a Spark and a 
f Sankara: 
ananyatvam 
Sàpeksatvabhi- 


kiyan-apy-abhin, s 
ef. algo Vallabh PY-abhipreta iti 
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According to Ramanuja also, Asmarathya’s meaning was 
that the finite souls are born of Brahma. 

Prajüanananda' thinks that A‘marathya’s theory 
was the same as what was subsequently held by the 
"iistádvaila school, But it does not seem to be correct. 
"or, had it been so, we could expect Ramanuja accepting 

is position and passing it off as the position of the author 
of the Süiras himself. But he does not do so; onthe 
contrary, he says that the view ascribed to Kagakrtsna in 
Sūtra 1. 4, 22, is the view of the Sūtrakāra. *Kasakrtsni- 
۲۸0-٥٥ matam siitrakarah  svikrtavan"". Surely, no 
commentator can advocate a view whichis not the view 
of the Sütrakàra according to him. So what Ramanuja 
thinks to be the opinion of the sütrakàra, is his own opinion 
also. Now, Ramanuja’s view is the ViSsistadvaita view: 
and he does not accept ASmarathya’s view. Asmarathya, 
therefore eaunot be regarded as belonging to the Viáis- 
tadvaita School. 

Prof. Radhakrishna says: “ASmarathya holds the 
bhedàbheda view of the relation of the soul to Brahman’. 
This also does not appear to be correct. For as 
Prajfiinananda points out, the bhedabdeda: view is advocat- 
ed rather by Auduiomi than by Aémarathya. Srinivasa, 
the commentator on Nimbarka-bhasya, says under 1. 4. 
21. “Evam bhedabheda-vakyartha ity-Audulomeracary yas- 
yabhiprayah". Saiikara also says the same thing unden 
Sūtra 1. 4 22. “Audulomi-pakşe punah _ SDastamigyss 
vasthantarapeksau bhedabhedau gamyete ete. | ; 

All this shows that ASmarathya cannot be taken either 
the Visistadvaila or as advocating the 
Neither of these names has been 


7 
$ 
T. 
Je 


as advocating 
Bhedabheda theory. 


CASA MO 
1. History of Vedantism (in Bengali). p. 69. 
3. Indian Philosophy, V. XI. p. 132. 
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ascribed to him by any of the commentators. Vicaspati 
relying on the same Upanisad text as Ramanuja, under- 
stands him to mean that the souls are ‘transformations’ 


of Brahma (‘Brahma-vikarah’) and are neither essentially 
different nor essentially non-different from Brahma (‘na 
brahmano’ tyantam bhidyate............... nà'pi atyantam na 


bhidyate’). ASmarathya thus seems to favour a view which 
was very much like the bhedabheda, but this technical de- 
signation was not applied to his position: this shows that it 
was not quite the same thing. 


Asmarathya’s name occurs also in the Mimámsá-Sütra 
of Jaimini (vi. 5.16.) He is quoted there as holdi nga 
particular view regarding the performance of a ceremony. 
Though his view is not fully subscribed by Jaimini, yet 
it is obvious from the subject matter of the controversy 
that he too, like Jaimini, was an interpreter not only of 
Upanisads but also of other branches of Sruti. 


3. Badari:—The philosophical tenets of this thinker 
as preserved in the Vedànta-Süira, are noi many. If, as 
the name seems to imply, he wag the founder of the 
family of which the author of the Siitras was a more 
distinguished scion, then, it is very likely that many of his 
opinions were absorbed and assimilated in the Sitras 
without acknowledgment, But the few references to him 
in the Sütras are enough to show tht he held an i5 | t nt 
position among the interpreters of the Upanisads E 
In V. 8. 1, 9. 30., we find him a s 
nents of a controversial passa; 
offering a line of inter 
tion. | 
In iii, 1, 11, 


; S one of severa] expo- 
888۶ i 
"58486; and he ig represented 


retati : 
pretation which deserved considera- 


» We find him quoted again, as holding 
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a specific view regardin 


g- primaril : 
but secondarily an impo ya text of Upanisad 


oe rtant doctrine of Brahma-vidya 
i uio return ofthe soul to this life after We 
its karma in a hereafter. 

7 . T, we find him again chiefly as an exponent 
ot the meaning of texts, but secondarily as laying down 
a theory which is not unacceptable to the author of the 
Sülras. He held that when Sruti texts speak of reaching 
up to Brahma, they mean the manifested Brahma (apara 
Drahma) and not ultimate Brahma. ‘This is opposed to 
the view of Jaimini. Sankara tells us that the author of 
the Süiras does not accept Jaimini’s position, and it is 
with a view to reject it that he confronts it with that of 
Badari. 

In iv. 4. 10, Badari is said to have held that when the 
soul has attained the knowledge that emancipates, it does 
not retain the body and the senses. 

Badari also is quoted in the Mimamsa-Sitras. In in 
1. 3., he is quoted in connection with a detail of karma. 
In vi. 1. 27., he appears to have favoured the view that 
under certain conditions, even a Sidra could perform a 
Vedic ceremony. In viii. 3.6., he is quoted in reference 
to the interpretation of texts using terms of duration. And 


in ix. 2. 33., he is quoted as holding a particular view as 


to how a letter—a vowel or consonant—could be altered 


ina song (sana). ‘These quotations show that Badari 
h branehes of Śruti. 


too, was an interpreter of bot 

4. Badarayana:—This is the undisputed author of the 
Sütras and his philosophy is the philosophy of the entire 
system of Sütras. Yet in some 0 : 
is specifically mentioned, though he is supposed to haye 


In iv. 3. 
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been the author of themail. No serious ا‎ t has I fee! 
made by any of the commentators to justify this rather 
unusual procedure. Vallabha suggests that the author 
of the Sütras takes his own name just to show that the 
views of other scholars against whom he sets his own view, 
are unsound (see Vallabha under Sütras i 3. 26., i 3. 33., 
it. 4. 1.; ete). But this is hardly an adequate explana- 
tion. At the same time, it must be conceded 81 
Badarayana’s own name occurs only along with those of 
some others and always in a controversial matter; it is not 
impossible, therefore, that his name was cited just to show 
how he solved a particular difficulty about which diverse 
solutions had been offered, and also perhaps to emphasise 
his position. If that be so, then it would 

other matters—in the broad outlines of h 
claims unanimity with his . predecessors, 
materials enough to decide whether 
case or not: whether and how far 
the conclusions of his 


J 


appear that in 
is system—he 
But we have not 
this was actually the 
Badarayana accepted 
predecessors and how far he 
* cases he must have aecepted 
express acknowledgment; 


3 equal n some other 
their opinions without feeling the 
theni, 


and 
. Cases, he rejected 
necessity of controverting 
So, Vallabha'g sug 


; :Bestion that Bad 7 ; s 
1s taken only to {ell ys that other arayana’s own name 


; ; eOple’s vVinwe 
subject under discuss; People’s views on the 
does not 
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reconcile them (e.g., in i. 4, 19, ef seq.). And naturally the 
commentators, according to their own inclinations, select 
any one of these views and proclaim itas the view of the 
Stitrakara. Thus, in the above group of Sütras, several 
views have been suggested by different authorities as to 
(he relation of the soul to Brahma; and Badarayana’s own 
view not being quite definitely indicated, some commenta- 
tors (¢.g., Sankara and Ramanuja) have ascribed the view 
of KaSakrtsna, some (e.g. Vallabha) the view of Audulomi, 
to him. 

From the above it will appear that the only safe 
conclusion in this connection is that Badarayana’s own 
name occurs in those cases where (i) he held quite definite 
views and where (ii) the rival views were equally definite, 
were advocated by men of authority and position, and 
could not therefore be quietly brushed aside without notice. 
When his own view was not quite pronounced, he refers 
to the controversy and gives us even the names ofthe 
partieipauts in the eontroversy, but omits his own name. 
And when the rival view was not espoused by very promi- 
nent men, he quietly ignored it. So, it is not always that 
whenever he condemned an opinion, he indicated his 
position by taking his own name. To this extent, we cannot 
accept Vallabha’s explanation as sufficient. But apari 
from this explanation, is it not ا ات‎ that the entire 

ütras in which Badarayana’s own name is 
proupa ol Bu m tion is not free from 
Tound, were later additions? The qnestion 
diffieulty and we must leave it here. ا‎ ) 

With regard to Badarayana, there is ھ0‎ important 
fact to be noted here. He was more و‎ Ee of 
the school of Brahma-vidyà: justas he guo a pee he 
latter also has occasions to quote him in the Mimamsa- 
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Sittras (e.g., i. 1. 5., v. 2. 19., ete.). This shows that he, too, 


4 . 
like many others, was an interpreter of Sruti as a whole, 


though he bestowed his special attention on the Upanisads, 

5. Audulomi:—This name does not occur in the 
Mimamsa-Sitras. Yet in V.-S. ii. 44. 5, we find him 
joining ina controversy which was not far removed from 
theories of rituals. There he advocates the view that 
certain details of worship prescribed in Sruti texts (Ch. ij. 
3.), were to be performed not by the yajamàna, but by the 
rivik. 


In V.S. iv. 4. , we find him advocating a theory 
about the condition of the soul 
opinion is that in that conditi 
than pure consciousness. 


after emancipation. THis 
on the soul is nothing more 


But the more important philosophical contribution of 
Audulomi is referred lo in V.S, i.4, 91. Tiere he is 
represented as having held the view that, before emancipa- 
tion the soul is different from 2ت‎ but uu. 
emancipation, it becomes one with him He danak 

L € 2 


therefore, for the view w hich i 

! in later iu a , j- , r 
the name of ‘ bhedabheda’ theory (cf. D pee 2 
ete.). sara, Srinivasa, 


; 6. Kaéakrtsna :—This na 
f I : me oce 
Vedanta-Sütras in 1.4, 29. Pa 


differences — hetween th 
مھ‎ emselves, pot] añkara : 
Ramanuja understand him ag holding the at ae 


finite soul ig essentially the Same a 

Au : 3 Brahma. They further 
تہ تا‎ ll Rig, a i 
£rutyanusàriti gam at ao “Tatra kaSakr istiyam matam 
arh eva matam sirop, aras and Rakan 
yam itam sū akäral svikrtayan,% says M rient 
| anuja. 


urs only once in the 
here, in Spite of other 
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As to the second point, other commentators do not 
agree with Sankara and Ramanuja. For instance, Madhva 
says that the view attributed to Kasakrtsna, is only a 
partial statement of the truth; and Nimbarka thinks that 
the view ascribed to Audulomi in the previous Sūtra, is 
the view of the author of the Sütras (ch. Srini- 


As to the first point, all commentators agree ina 
general way that Kasakrtsna believed in an identity of 
the soul and Brahma. But the exact nature of this 
identity is not clear from the brief reference in the Sütra. 
And the fact that both Satkara and Ramanuja accept 
Kafakrtsna’s view as the view of the Sütrakara, and 
therefore, as their own view, shows that the identity 
of soul and Brahma, according to Kasakrtsna, was not 
defined in such a way as to leave no room for controversy. 
The points in which the schools of Saükara and Ràmànuja 
differ, were apparently not covered by this Sütra, and 
perhaps were not antieipated by Kagakrtsna himself. 

7. Karsnajini :- He is mentioned only once in V. S. 
iii. 1.9. There he is quoted with reference to the inter- 
pretation of a particular Upanisad text (Ch. v. 10. 1). 
The general meaning of this and similar texts is given by 
the Sütrakára himself. The question is about the way 
in which the soul comes back to life again after a sojourn 
in places of existence to which it goes AOE to its 
karma. Certain terms used in those Sruti texts offer some 


difficulties ; and Karsnajini is quoted as suggesting one 


of several possible solutions. 
Sütrakàra is more incline 
ed with the name of Ba 


svamatam ’—Ramanuja and Madhya also.) 
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In Mimamsa-Sitra iv. 3. 17., Karsnajini is quoted as 


holding a particular opinion about the performance of 


specific sacrifices. And in vi. 7. 35., we find him quoted 
again as holding the view tha t, with regar to these sac- 
rifices which were to last fora thousand years, the per- 
formance was to be continued by son after father and by 
grandson after the son, and so on, until it was concluded. 
That is to say, the ordinance about such ceremonies was 
to apply, according to him, not to an individual, but to a 
family. 


Karsnajini is another instance of an Upanisadie scho 
lar being at the same time an interpreter of other branches 
of Sruti as well. 


8. Atreya :—In V. S. tii. 4. 44, we find this name 
associated with the view that certain items of worship as 
suggested in texts like Ch. ti. 3., are to be performed by 
the Yajamana himself, for he it is that will reap the bene 
fit thereof. The mention of his name here shows that 
Atreya wasan Upanisadic scholar ; but what other con- 
tribution he made, or, whether he made any other 
tion at all to the advancement of Br 
know. 


contribu- 
ahma-vidyà, we do not 


But his name occurs several times i 
a ee iv, 3. 18., he advocates a partic 
e performance of a ceremon it ; 

v. 2. 18., he is quoted as holding Be سور اہ‎ In 
bations which constitute adjunets of othoy X ٦ li- 
formances, are to be offered at a Specific point 5 EE per- 
f that performance. And in vi, 1. 26., he is f le course 
ing the controversy whether a Sidra das Es Join- 
sacrifice. We may note here in Passing that 5 2 ۱ any 
sion 


n the Mimamsa- 
ular view about 
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of the Mimamsa in this matter is identical with that of the 
Vedanta as given in i. 3. 34, Gc. In both, the Sadra is 
denied the right either to practise a Vedic ceremony or to 
pursue Upanisadie meditation. 


This concludes our attempt to reconstruet the philoso- 
phies of those who preceded Badarayana in the interpreta- 
tion of the 'Tpanisads. The available materials do not 
permit us to do more than this. 

j V 

We have seen above that some of the Upanisadie sehol- 
ars were also quoted as authorities in the Mimamsa-Sütras. 
We may note here that most of these names have also 
been referred to in the Grhya and Srauta Sütras. Thus, 
Asmarathya is quoted in A$valàyana Srauta Sūtra, v. 13. 
Bharadvaja Srauta Sūtra, i, 10., ete. In Baudhayana Grhya 
occur the names of Aireya (ù 3. 15. & i 4 43 ), Badari 
C. 4. 43.) and Kasakrtsna (ibid). (cf. Radhak rishnan, 
Idian philosophy, vol. ii, p. 433). , 

It is needless to say that in the Grhya and Srauta 
Sütras these names are quoted not for their philosophical 
views but rather as authorities on ritualistic matters ; but 
there is their opinion about the way in which certain do- 
mestie and religious rites were to be performed. ‘his 
confirms the suggestion that we have been repeatedly ma- 
king, that originally the interpretation of the Upanisads as 
well as other branches of Sruti, was in the hands of the 
Same class of men. And this fact in its turn indicates 


the nature of the gradual growth of Brahma-vidyà from 


the Upanisads to the Sütras of Badarayana. A class of 
Scholars had arisen who interpreted the obseurities of 


Sruti ; to them all Sruti was equally binding and equally ; P ce 
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authoritative. Gradually, however some among them 
specialised in the Upanisads, and it was this latter class 
that led up to the Sütras. 

It must be repeated with regard to these men that we 
cannot claim to possess all their philosophical and religious 
tenets. Many of these probably have been incorporated, 
beyond recognition, in the subsequent systems of thought ; 
and some may even have been discarded and forgotten. 
Only in respect of some of their teachings, their name is 
still found associated. So, the available materials do not 
warrant usin presuming that we know all about them. 
But we can certainly form some idea of the course of the 
progress of Brahma-vidya, through years of interpretation 
of the sacred texts, until we come to the comprehensive 


system of Badarayana. It is nol at all certain if anything 


like systems preceded Badarayana ; and whatsoever at- 
tempts at system-building may have been there, were all 
eclipsed and superseded by his system. But still there 


were some problems which had been dealt with in more 
or less thorough manner, 


The problems that chiefly engaged the 
Badarayana’s predecessors, were : 

(i) First and foremost, the interpretation of difficult 
and obscure passages, specially those that admitted of more 
than one meaning. (See above, 1st group of REY 

Gi Another question that seems to hove 02 bled 
their brain was, “Who were entitled to the side of 
Vedanta?’ (Group 2, above). This must hav be M. 
the growing elass-consciousness وت‎ ig 


0 of the superior f 
(iii) Incidentally, the Position of the mn i 


attention of 


deites also 
48 on several 
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other questions, diverse views continued to be held even 
after the Sütras. (Group 2, above). 

(iv) The relation of the soul to Brahma had already 
become an important question and led to divergent views 
which could never be finally synthesised. (Group 4, 
above). 

(v) Migration of the soul was another vexed question 
with them. (Group 5). 

(vi) The nature of Brahma was of course a difficult 
question ; but the particular aspect of this question that 
produced considerable difference of views, before or about 
the time of Badarayana, was : Whether his will had any- 
thiug to do with the results of actions done by men. 
(Group 6). : 

(vii) The question of karma and jüàna—of action and 
meditation had already laid the foundation of two op- 
posite schools, which, inspite of many subsequent altempts 
at reconciliation, were never perhaps made to agree. 
(Group 7). 

(viii) Questions of dramas were also receiving atten- 
tion and were leading to sharp differences of opinion. 
(Groups 8 & 9). 

(x) Incidents of the performance of, ritualistie ac- 
lions were still eonsidered important and they were not 
yet divorced from questions of Brahma-vidya strictly so: 
ealled (Group 10). 

. (x) ‘The course of the soul's emancipation and its 
condition after emancipation, was undoubtedly a big ques- 
tion and could not be solved with anything like unanimity, 
(Groups 11-13). = 

These, in brief, were the problems that led to considera: 


1 
1 
|] 
1 
|. 
1 
| 
l 
1 
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ble discussion previous to the Sütras of Badarayana. 
The questions do not appear to have arisen out of inde- 
pendent and extraneous sources and were certainly not 
read into the Sruti texts. On the contrary, it must be 
conceded, in fairness to these thinkers, that the questions 
were suggested to them by the very texts which they 
regarded as sacred and which they sought to understand 
and to interpret. 

For how long these streams of interpretation had 
flowed, it is difficult to ascertain ; but they must have 
flowed for a considerable time. The very traces preserved 
indicate the magnitude of the labour and attention bestow- 
ed upon a correct understanding of these holy texts even 
before Badarayana. 

METRICAL BASIS OF THE MiMAMSA 
SUTRAS OF JAIMINI. 


Mangal Deva Shastri, M.A., D. Phil. ( Oxon), Librarian, 

Government Sanskrit Library, Benares Canton nent j 

No definite date has yet been assigned to the Mimamsa- 
Sutras of Jaimini Still there can be no doubt that this 
branch of study ha‘ a long history preceding these Sttras. 
It is proved not only by references to older authorities of | 
whom not less than nine (ie. YB, ANAT, ARARA tamaa 
agaaa, BOA, UAV, aa and AJRA) are Mentioned n 
the Sütras, but also by the style of the work, 
conclusion is supported by quite 
evidence which, I think, is for 
scholars in this paper. 


The same. 
an unexpected piece of 
the first time presented to 


o z In course of my readings of the Sütr; 


as it 1 
that a large number of them sounded like go rain. ae 
a TIGA 
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pieces. On examining the whole work in this light and on 
comparing it with other works in the Sütra style I am led 
to the conclusion that the Mimamsa-Siitras must have 
had a metrical basis which though recast iu the Sütra 
style has still left its traces in the present work. It is 
intended to set forth in detail the results of this examina- 
tion in this paper. 

lt would appear from what follows that a very large 
number of Sütras or parts of Sütras are identieal iu form 
vith metrical pieces: Slokas, three-fourths of Slokas, 
Ardha-Slokas and Padas. All such cases, I hope, have 
been noticed in the following examination. 


But there are also cases where two or more consecutive 
Sttras together make up one or more metrical lines. For 
instance, Sütras I. 2,42 and 43 ( چوجڑھبجوجھاہ‎ ar ) together 
make up a Pada. Ailsueh cases are not noticed in this 
examination, 

Again, there are many cases where the omission of an 
unnecessary little word, like W, a, 3, turns one or two 
Sütras iuto a metrical form. For instance, Sūtras 
T. 3, 5 ( farai ze rfr aa), I. 2, 13-21( عبچڈ 8ج873‎ wara), 
Il. 3,6 ( agua wade) with the omission of # and q 
can be easily turned into Padas. Such eases also are not, 
as a rule, noticed here. 

It will also be noticed that there are cases where a 
finite verbal form is quite unnecessarily included in a 
Sūtra, e.g, 39988 in l.4, l9and cm in II. 4, 5—a praetice 
which is not quite in keeping with the Sūtra style 
in general, and the only justification of which probably has - 
to be found in the fact that such words are a survival of 
the original metrical basis. 
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Again, it will be found that in some cases it is only 
through the restoration of an Avagraha that a Sūtra ora 
part of a Sūtra is turned into a metrical form. Such 
cases are, as a rule, included in this examination. Lt is 
unnecessary to point out in this connection that similar 
restoration of Avagraha is often resorted to, in order 
to complete the hemistiches, even in such metrical works 
as the Brhad-devata and the Rgveda-Prati‘ak/hya. 


Finally it may be added that the present work contains 
a large number of such cases where a Sütra ora part ofa 
Sūtra or a number of Sütras tiken together can be turned 
into an Ardha-Sloka or even into a larger metrical piece 
by means of a transposition of two or more regular Padas. 
There is nothing inconsistent in this with the theory of 
this paper. Similarin nature are those cases—a fow of 
them are pointed out in the following— where a very slight 
change in the order of the words of a Sūtra turns it iato a 
metrical form. 


It may also be added. that nowhere in the followin 
examination parts of compounds are taken to form i 
metrical line or lines. ; j 


After these preliminary remark 
. $ arks We now e 
main parts of this paper. v come to the | 


SLOKAS. 


Let us first begin with the cases of complete Slo] 
2 fas, 


No less than seven such cases T have so f 
ar 


the present work.’ In view of their small notieed in 
nu 


mher and 


1. For the text and numbering of the S 
" 9 H n ut 
P یر‎ odia edition Nityananda Parvatiya, pure Zeferred to tho saimini.g 
edition e Bavara Bhasya (in two parts) hus been consulted anly (22% Tho Bib, RT 
vory occasionally, ^ 
y. 
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of their great interest it is worth while to give them here 
in full. 


(1) TTI. 1, 3:— 
INARIA 1 Ft Aas i 
Rata, fara? quera: u 
Here a part of a Sütra is in the form of a complete 
Sloka. 
(2) VI. 21, 9:— 
25157015518: MZ CAA SERN | 
aaia TAR AR eta N 
Here by means of restoration ofan Avagraha a eom- 
plete Sütra assumes the form of a complete Sloka. 
(3) VI. 1, 5—6.— 
exit aaah: aed waz | 
1ص5708‎ RAAE: N 
This is an instance of a complete stanza formed by two 
complete Sūtras. 
(4) VI. 2, 22:— 
WaT ہ233‎ i 5۸98 j 
13-15015187158 :تا‎ | E 
Here a complete Sütra is identical in form with a com- | 
plete Sloka. 385۵۸۵ printed is a mistake for RR; 
cf. comm. and the Bibi Ind. edition of the Sayara Bhaysa. 
pt. T. page 645. 
(5) II. 1, 7—8—9: 
qT sary 3. 3ة ق۴ھم ٭‎ | 
×× ITERATE deg ۱ء‎ RT 'd 
1٥77619778127117 Sea | = 
5805 g at refe sara, U siege: 
Here three complete Sit: 
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(6) X. 4, 21-22:— 
ےچ‎ AA A: CIR ET | 
Tart 31:318 FAT ١ا‎ 
An instance of a complete stanza formed by two com- 
plete Sütras, The extra syllable found in the Subodhini 
in Süira 22 is wanting in the Savara Bhasya (Bibi. 'nd.) 
` Part II. page 456. 
(7) X.6, 374: 
- ہچ‎ quem YT 3د‎ ATA ر‎ 
venen Raina IW ٦28۰ ۱١ 
Here the two Sütras in the form of two hemistiches, 
both of which require transposition of their Padas, make up 
a complete Sloka. It is probable that several other cases of 
a similar nature might ke discovered in the Mimamsia- 
Sütras as a result of a more minute cxaminatien. 


THREE-QUARTERS OF STANZAS. 


The number of cases where a Sütra or a part of a 
Sūtra makes three-quarters of a Sloka, 
me, is also not very large, 
given in the following. 

(1) VI. 2, 2:— 
25 3758011701 tartara | 
WT 181 877 ta, 
This Sütra taken together with th i 
e foll o ake 
wo lite "M شود‎ owing one makes 
O VT, 9, 9.— 
fake. 

Fe eara, azat 567577۳7 | 

Here a Sloka wit} 
. Complete Sūtra, 


- 


i so far noliced by 
For this very reason they are 


lout the 2nd Pada is formed by a 
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کر وھ ایر aia el‏ سپ 


(3) VI. 9, 4:— 
TATA RATA Es g 8308: | 
SAJT: tara. 
In this instance one P 
گر دہ اف‎ 
| 55735 Bias ٭‎ iw: جو‎ | 
| a a guna eu 


A ease of a part of a Sütra i 
three-quarters of a Sloka. 


OXT E 

dat qr gere ہچ‎ | E i 
E 

o: saqarara, il | 


Herea Sūtra is in the form of three 
: Sloka. 


(6) II. 1, 7:— 


ada requires transposition., . 


identical in form with 


-quarters of a 


This case has already been noticed under the previous 
heading. 


(1) MT 


This instance also has been noticed under the previous 
heading. 


It will be noticed that all the above instances are 
of either complete Sütras or parts of Sütras 
account is here taken of the cases of 


Two more eases of three quart 
in the following table, 
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ARDHA-SLOKAS. 
(1) Regular Ardha-Slokas. ; 

Let us now take up the cases of regular Ardha-Slokas 
of which not less than 35 have been so far discovered by 
me. Most of them are formed by a Siitra or a part ofa 
Sütra. A few cases of Ardha-Slokas formed by two 
‘complete Siitras, in the form of two Padas, have also been 
noticed; e.g. IT. 4, 5 and 6; XI. 2, 41 & 52. But it is certain 
that a more minute examination will reveal a very large 
number of such cases. Some cases of Ardha-Slokas are 
based on the restoration of Avagraha; e. 9., Vin. 2, 0 
1, 1 (beginning with the word war. In one ease (XI. 1, 
43) the order of the words ameter; wais required to 
be changed to Walaa: 

Tt would not be without interest to quote here a few 


cases of regular Ardha-Slokas for the sake of illustration. 
I. 2, 19:— 


RT 1۳9821588 ATTER | 
TIL. 5, 5:— 

527519 TA 75٥8۴33777 | 
XI. 4, 29.— 


AA ANAT ASIANS UF | 
SAUE, S 


TARA 87751 88738877۰۱ 
VIII. 4, 21:— 


TATE RIAA 0۸۹.۰8۰۱ 


2. ARDHA-SLOKAS BY TRANSPOSITION OF PADAS. 

About 41 cases of Ardha-Slokas which require trans: 
position of their Padas and are based mostly on complete 
Sütras, lo some extent on parts of Sütras and in one in- 
stance also on two complete Sütras have been so far 
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noticed by me. Here also in one case’ (V. 1, 15) the order 
of the words aam aìa is required to be changed to 
AR ANTAR! 

PADAS. 

As would appear from the foilowing table the number: 
of Sloka-Padas is very large in the present work. It is 
true that the majority of them are formed only by parts of 
complete Sütras, still the number of those Padas which 
singly or unitedly are formed by complete Sütras is quite 
considerable. The number of cases of the latter kind when 
a complete Sūtra consists of two Padas is quite large. 
But there are also instances when a complete Sütra may be 
divided into three (e. g. III, 1,25 and 26; III.7, 19; IV. 
3, 9), four (e. g. III. 2, 1; VI. 6, 10), five (e.g. VILI. 4, 
28; X. 3, 4) or even seven (i. g. IV. 3, 10) Padas. 

There is one fact in this connection which canuot be 
easily passed over. It will be found on examination that a 
large majority of the Padas consist only of odd ( 9s: t. e, 
the first and third) Padas. Still I have found that 
second variety of Padas (i. e. 35: or second and fourth) is 
also not lacking completely. 


The following table based only on my cursory reading 
from this point of view of the Sütras will give more or less 
an exact idea of the metrical basis of these Sütras:— 
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A COMPARISON WITH OTHER SCTRA—WORKS. 


Tn spite of this evidence it might be urged that most of 
the instances (especially as far as the metrical Padas are 
concerned), given as reasons for the theory of this paper, 
are only accidental. In order to meet this objection I 
examined, in this light, some other Sütra-works, such as 
as the Vedanta-Sitra and the first Adhyaya of the 
Katyayana—Srauta-Siitra. The result of their examina- 
tion is as follows. 


The Vedanta-Siitra in all contains 555 Sütras in four 
Adhyàyas each sub-divided into four Padas. In the whole 
work I could find out only 39 metrical Padas, i. e., nearly 
5 per cent of which only 15, i.e. nearly 23 per cent are form- 
ed by complete Sütras. 


As regards the first Adhyaya of the Katyayana- 
Érauta-Sütra which contains 256 Sülras in all, there are 
only 13 metrical Padas, û. e., nearly 5 pet cent only 7 of 
which i. €. about 24 per cent are formed by complete 


Sütras. 


As compared with these, the Mimàámsa-Sütra, which 
contains 2732 Sütras in all contains, excluding Slokas etc., 
1556 metrical Padas in general (i. e., nearly 97 per cent.) 
of which 691 Padas (i. e., about 25 per cent.) are formed 
by complete Sütras. Even without taking into considera- 
tion the important fact that the Mimamsa-Siitra contains 
many instances of Slokas, three-quarters of Slokas and 
Ardha-Slokas, the very large percentage of the metrical 
Padas cannot be regarded, by any means, as accidental, 
however it may be so with the former two Sütra-works. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In view of all these facts one cannot help inferring that 
the present recension of the Mimamsa-Sitras must be based 
on one which was in the metrical form. If this conclusion is 
true, we must be prepared to revise the generally accepted 
view that the Sütra-style on the whole preceded the Sloka- 
style. The evidence of such works as the Brhad-devata 
as compared with the Rgveda-Sarvanukramani (Cf, A. A. 
Macdonell: Brhad-devalà, Part T, Introduction pp. X XI-— 
XXII, and pp. 147—153) and the Reveda-Pratisikhya 
as compared with the other Pratigakhyas in two of which 
are found embodied several stanzas support the view that 
the Sloka-style is not only not necessarily later than 
the Sütra-style, but is very probably anterior to the latter. 
The artificiality of the Sütra-style as compared with the 
relative simplicity of the former also supports the same 
view. 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE SANKHYA SUTRAS. 


Vidyabhaskara Vedaratna, Udaya Vira Shastri, Nyayalirtha, 
Sankhya-yogatirtha, Vedéntavigarada, Professor 
D. B. Mahavidydlaya, Lahore. 


It is an admitted fact that Kapila was the founder of 
Sankhya Philosophy, but the modern scholars, eastern and 
western, practicaily all of them, believe that either he did 
not write any book at all or if he wrote any it is not known 
to the w orld. ‘There are a ow who say that “Tattva 
Samasa "a short treatise of 22 aphorisms was written 
by him. 

There is another book “Sankhya Pravacana Sütras ”’, 
(Saükhya Sadadhyayi), the author of which is not known 
to modern scholars. It is strange and surprising that the 
authorship of so important a work may remain untraced 
upto this time. It becomes even more surprising when we 
see, that the modern scholars believe that the Sütras were 
composed even after Sayana’s time, long before which the 
Sanskrit authors began to write their names, residence and 
lineage ete. 

Again it is worth considering, as to how far the tradi- 
tion, which ascribes these Siitras to Kapila, is well founded, 
and as to why the scholars of to-day have not turned their 
attention to a question of so great an importance. 

Iam writing a book which I shall call “ A History 
of the Sankhya Philosophy", and in this book the question 
will be dealt with at length. "This paper is a brief summary 
of about two chapters of the same book. The purpose is to 
show to the scholars that these Süiras are very old, and that 
the autorship of these can be ascribed to Kapila. 
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The grounds for believing that the Sutras were compos- 


ed after the 14th century are as follows ; E 
1. These Sütras contain the names of Nyàya and Vai- 


The views of Jainas and Bauddhas are refuted in 


Sesika. 
them. 
9 


not quoted the Sütras in their works. 

3. The construction of the Sütras agrees with that of 
the Karikas. As the Sütras could not be composed in the 
form of verses, so some body made them on the basis of the 
Karikas. 

In the presence of these facts that the Sütras may con- 
tain the names of Nyàya and Vaisesika, and the refutation of 
the views of the Bauddhas and the Jainas, and further that 
they might not have been quoted in the philosophic litera- 
ture of India, for a very long period ; and the Kārikās 
may be found quoted instead in many books ; and the con- 


Saikaracarya, Vacaspati, Sayana and others have 


struction of the Sütras and the Karikàs may agree to a 


great extent, the mind tends to believe that Kapila who is 
said to be the first learned man could not be the author of 
such a work. But when we go a littl: deeper, then we find 
that it is proved from these very books. that no body but 
Kapila can be the author of the Sütras. 

We shall examine thege statements one by one :— 

1. To consider the first arg | 
must go alittle deeper into the Sitras. Ona careful exa- 
mination of the construction and sense of ay Sat " ! 
find that the * Sadadhyayi ” (Sütras in مت‎ 
tains some Sütras the authorship of w 
he ascribed to Kapila. These 


wards by certain learned men for certain reasons 
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Six chapters) con- , 
hich ean by no-means , 
were interpolated after- P 


l 
| 
| 
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1t is quite clear that the first portion of these interpo- 
lated Sütras is chapter I, Sütras 20 to 54. Our grounds for 
considering them as interpolated ones may be briefly 
mentioned as follows .— 

In the Sütras 7 to 18 the causes of bondage of soul 
have been told and then refuted. Final goal, as mentioned 
in the beginning of the book, is the release of the soul, 
which is not possible if the soul is not bound before that. 
It is, therefore, necessary to tell the causes of bondage of 
the ever free soul. All of the causes mentioned in the 
Stitras 7 to 18 are those of the “ pürvapaksa ” وق‎ ), 
the author, therefore, goes on refuting them side by side. 
In the 19th Sütra the author mentions his own view. The 
wording of the Sütra is as :— 

ا یر سنا ایت :یں “a‏ 

The meaning is quite clear ; that is, ‘the bondage 
of the ever free spirit is not possible without contact 
with the matter. The words edm ° of the Sütra 
are specially worth considering. Here the first 
* tat’? (aa) means ‘bondage’ and the second ‘tat’ (aa) 
means ‘ matter’. There is no difference of opinion bet- 
ween the commentators upon this point, when we have 
known that the bondage is brought about only by 
coming in contact of the spirit with the matter, then na- 
turally, the question ‘How is the ever free spirit entangled 
‘in matter’ suggests itself. Now the very Sütra which may 
contain the answer {o this question, should, according to 
the construction and sense, immediatelly follow this Sūtra. 
Such a Sütra nowadays is the 55th. It reads as :— 

-aasan 

This clearly means that the contact with or entangle- 

ment in matter is brought by ‘aviveka’ (=ft¥#—igno- 
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rance). The words, 8777 of the ۷ کون‎ and 
teams? of the 55th Sütra say expressly that the latter 
should follow the former instantaneously, without any 
interval. ‘The sentence can be complete in sense, only if, 
these are placed in this very order and none else. The 
Sütras 20 to 54, therefore, are later interpolations. 

. These very Sütras contain the name of Vaisesika and the 
refutation of the views of the Jainas and the Bauddhas, 
Had all these Sütras been composed by the same author, it 
would not have been possible that he might have told the 
tpürvapaksa! first, then after telling his own view, might he 
have again mentioned the causes of bondage in the form of 
‘piirvapaksa’. At ihe same time we find that from the 
20th Sütra onwards, in the beginning the causes of bondage 
are being mentioned in the form of ‘piirvapaksa’, but as 
we proceed further we find that the author forgets to men- 
tion the causes of bondage of soul, and is entangled in 
refuting the views of the Jainas and the Bauddhas, All this 
is quite irrelevant. 

At the same time the sense of the last three Sütras of 
this section (52, 53, 54) is a repetition of the Sütras 15 
7 D. ar only the sense but the words 

actica e 
EE o Tae e eme اسم عق‎ 
tion, therefore, is not SU. Lm so soón, Repeti- 
the thin d 18 even more so, when 

g repeated, has got no connection with the sate 
matter, m with the subjec 
The time, when these Sütras were inten 
Det, by the occurrence of ت002‎ 

Pataliputra’ mentioned in a Sit» : 

: »ütr 
possible, if both these cities had 


as well are 


polated is made 
‘Srughna’ and 
a of this section. It is only 
been: well known, It is 
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proved by history that this was the case from 400 B. C. to 


500 A.D. So possibly these Sütras could be interpolated 
at that time. 


There are some other small sections of interpolations, 
which shall be left out in this small paper. The attention 
is drawn only towards a sufficiently big interpolation. 
This occurs in the 5th chapter. In the Sütras preceding 
this interpolotion the forms of release have been mentioned 
aud then refuted. This portion, precedinz the interpola- 
tion, covers the Sütras 74 to 83; but in this portion 
the Sütras 79 and 80 are interpolated ones. Neither 
does their construction agree with the preceding and the 
following Sütras, nor is there any need of these for complet- 
ing the sense. The Sütras which contain the refutation 
of the forms of release in *pürvapaksa' run as follows :— 

7 | 815885 8377738۵5۱۰ ۱۰ 88ہ 
UF‏ ہ۵ wiegen wa grat dares‏ 
RAT ٣١ |‏ 21188۱۰ 

This construction makes it clear that the Sitras 79 
and 80 are interpolated ones. The Sütra 79 is a re- 
petition in sense of the Sütra 78. The sense of the Sutra 
80 is clearly seen in the extra 83. The Sütra 80 seems 
altogether to be a colloquial proverb. This is a well known 
proverb, that :— i 

“gatas 007ج‎ aaa MATA Û 

* Combination must result in decomposition, and death 
is the end of life’. Some socalled gentleman has put this 
also as a Siitra. n 

Now, this is clear, that in the Sütras 74 to 83 different 
forms of release have been mentioned, and  refuted, 
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Whatever according to Sankhya should be the real form 


of release as ‘siddhantapaksa’, is not shown just aft St these 
Sütras. Now according to the construction of the Sütras 
either some other ‘piirva paksa ’ should be shown or the 
right form of release should be mentioned as the ‘siddhanta- 
paksa’, after the Sūtra 83. Without. giving the ° sid- 
dhanta-paksa’ the subject can in no way be considered 
to be complete. Therefore the Sutras which may mention 
the right form of release must immediately follow the Sütra 
83. Those Sütras are from 116 to 119. The Sūtra 
V, 102 contradicts this 'siddhanta'. ‘The Sütras 84 to 115 
are therefore interpolated ones. i 

These very Sūtras contain many repetitions. Many 
of them are against the Sankhya-prineiples. ‘These very 
Sütras include such Sütras as have been mentioned as con- 
taining the refutation of the six and sixteen categories of 
Vaisesika and Nyàya by name; and the refutation of many 
other Nyàya principles by name. But when we come to 
understand it clearly that the construction does not tolerate 
any thing at all belween the Sütras 83 and 116 ; it be- 
comes clear that the Sütras 84 to 115 are not the work 
of Kapila. Max Muller's words, therefore, have no mean- 
ing at all. 
T These two big interpolations are such as contain such 
Sütras, or such words, due to which the modern scholars 


think themselves bold enough t» say that the Sankh ya Siitras 
are a work of recent times. | 


Now the sense and the constr 
some of the Sutras are not the wo 
these Sütras are conc 
scholars, when they 
of these. But th 


uclion make it clear that 
Tk of Kapila. As far as 
erned we quite agree with the modern 
say that Kapila cannot be the author 


eir ar, 
gument cannot go any further, 
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With this argument that, as some Sütras eontain the names 
of Nyaya and Vaisesika, and they mention the Jainas and the 
Bauddhas in some form or other, therefore the whole work 
is a recent one, and that it is not the work of Kapila ; their 
statement contains ‘ativyapti-dosa.’ Their argument ap- 
plies toa part of the work and does not extend to the 
whole ; while they, by examining a few Sütras, without 
going deep into the construction say that the whole book 
is not the work of Kapila, that is, they make an assertion 
which cannot be true, when we think a little deeper on the 
basis of the sense and the construction, so their first argu- 
ment falls to the ground like a building, the foundation of 
which has been laid on sand. 

2. ‘The second argument which is advanced, is that 
Saikaraearya, Vacaspati, Sadyana and others have not 
quoted the Sütras anywhere in their works ; while the 
‘Karikas’ are found quoted there, the Siitras have, therefore 
been composed after the time of the above scholars. : 

But this argument is proved to be quite baseless when 
we see the Sütras quoted in the works which are admitted 
on all hands to be older than these scholars. Some of them 
are even older than the ‘Karikas. According to modern 
scholars the date of the ‘Karikas’ is 4th century A. D. We 
shall:here show the ‘quotations of the Sütras in the works. 
written before this date. | 

(a) Vatsyayana, the commentator of Nyàya Sütras of 
Gautama, while showing the Saakhya principle of ‘satkarya- 
vada ’ (the existence of effect in the cause), and comment- 
ing upon the Sütra IV. 28, has quoted the first Sütra of 
that part of Saakhya, as an argument. The sūtra runs 
as :)3018180۸11” 
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s been quoted again in: the introduc- 
tion of the Nyaya Sütra JV, 1°50, where the word A (a), 
the sign of direct quotation is also.present. In the Harika 
this sense is given by the words ‘IIE bul V 8028 
has quoted the words of the Sütra and not those of the 
‘Karika’. 

(b) Again commenting upon the Siitra V. 2°26 of Nyaya 
‘wetê æn (there is one cause of this ‘vyakta’), affirming 
this as the principle of Sankhya, Vatsyayana for proving 
this affirmation, has given the argument qawa; then after 
refuting this argument himself, for eompleting his argu- 
ment, he gives another argument aama. Both of these 
Sütras in this very form are the Sankhya Sütras T. 130 and 
I. 131. In the Sankhya also they have been given to prove 
this very thing. Although both of these arguments have 
been given in the ‘Karikas’ as well, and in these very words 
but it is an admitted fact that the *Karikas' did not exist 
in the time of Vatsyayana. He, therefore, could take 
them only from the Sütras. 


. This very Sūtra ha 


We advance another reason, why the commentator 
could not take these arguments from the Karikas. ‘Ihe 
Karika 15 contains this argument in the form 3 6 ۰ 
Here the word Samma? has been used to make the argument 
clear. Had the commentator picked up this argument 
from this place, he must have placed the same word ‘arin 
but he has placed the word ‘Asama’ instead. This makes 
it clear that Vatsyayana has taken this argument from the 


Sitras, and to complete the sense h h 
d 
‘Arua? himself, e has added the wor 


(c) In his commentar : 
(On y on the Brahma Sütra IV. 1:28 
aükarácarya has written about Sánkhya principles:— 


”| ہیمست روڈ “raakaa‏ 
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It seems from this that Devala accepted the Sankhya 
principles. No complete book of Devala is found at this 
ame ; While commenting upon the 109th verse of the 
prayascitta’ chapter of Yajiiavalkya smrti, in the Aprarka 
commentary, Apraditya, whose date is admitted to be the 
11th century A.D, quotes the much older smrti author 
Devala. It seems from his words that he must have seen 
Devala's book. After writing the words qu ۹5858: (SO says 
Devala), Devala's book which he quotes runs as follows:— 

"augen herr |... aie جو‎ aired: ےق جو‎ 
1۸75 lament ہمہ‎ aie عءج‎ RR aad, aa حقصواء‎ Ja- 
:ظ2×‎ ۱۹×× feng: -× aA: ۱59 IW: ۱32۵ ea: |۸ sar? | 
fad ganl freq: جو | جج‎ st? | mateo | 
df rar, Pataca | sepHRE ar --- Ef :رو بب‎ [t7 med- 
,73وا‎ aT See) Baraat a جنج تم‎ NER: j... 
By seeing this we come to know that in Devala's time 
there existed detailed and voluminous works on Saakhya, 
which he has summarised and given the chief points of the 
Sankhya principles. It appears clearly from the summary 
that he has tried to give these principles in the words of 
the original book. . lt contains some Sütras of ‘Tattva- 
samaisa’ and some of ‘Sankhya sadadhyayi’ (six chapters), 
quoted verbatim. The Sütras which have been quoted from 
Tattva-samasa run as follows:— 
(X) Stee 885:۱۹ 75 
(3) RRR aeu: 4 n Ve 
(a) aa afar |, 3 : 
The following Sütras differ by a word or two from the 
Tattva-samása :— g ) UOS 
+89۴ NE. 4 E 
(4) Fawr lao 91 — آ93‎ 21 = E a 
(2) PRE sara ae ۱۱۱'178 ۳ 
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ex quier: | 


(3) su amm: qo 9° | A : 
e word for word with some 


The following Sütras agre 
Sütras of Sadadhyay1:— 

(3) aaea | aio 1 135 | 

(2). 3 aie 31 28] 

(3) 85 | gio 3 lvo! 

In the Tattva-samasa the words whieh are given to 
express this sense, differ a8:— 

(3) maansa: | 

(3) sur dfe: i 

(3) wear ffe: | 

In this way the adjecctive and the object qualified have 
changed places here. This makes it clear that Devala must 
have taken these Siitras from the Sadadhyàyi. 


The following Sütras agree with the Sütras of Sadadh- . 


yayi with the difference of a word or two:— 


Sankhya Devala 
(3) 8733835 :95 ato isl Aaja: 989: | 
(3) sU 33150808 uto *|acl BAN HUR | 
(3) set&genédrsd are, EHRAR, 7.1 
2156171877127117 ARRIETA RAAT A, 
TAHT, FRET: TRB 830 eft | 


۲۹777115 | aio ۹۰ 


e D addition to the above there are some sentences in 
evala’s hook which agree both with the Kàrikas. and the 


9adadhyàyi with a very little difference. They can be . 


11 . 1 . ۱ 
called similar in sense only. But even those could not be 


28 To 0 Y: a te- 
ment we give only two arguments hore Saget 


32 
D 
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1. In Karika 71 I$vara Krsna says that he has 
got this ‘Sasti-tantra’ by many  teacher-and- -taught- 
traditions, after Asuri and Pañcaśikha. The commentator 
Mathara has cleared to some extent that tradition in his 
commentary upon this Karika, A line of his commentary . 
is quoted below :— 

“Seale arate, 
aaa جن‎ sm |? 

Fro:n these words of Mathara, it cannot be said that 
I$vara Krsna’s time was just after Devala. But it is a 
decided fact that Devala is much older than vara 
Krsna. 

2. ‘There is another very strong argument in favour 
of the statement that Devala isa very old author. At 
many places the name of Devala is mentioned in the list 
of Sankhya teachers in the Mahabharata. According to the 
western scholars the date of the completion of the Mahabharat 
is 2nd century B. C. Devala, therefore, cannot he brought 
to this side of 200 B. C. ‘vara Krişna is believed to be an 
author of the 4th century A. D. So it is proved that Devala 
is much older than ISvara Krsna. For Devala, therefore, 
it was impossible to quote I$vara Krsna. 

These quotations from Devala’s book make it clear 
that Devala gave a summary of the Sankhya principles by 


placing before him, and following closely the Sankhya- 


sadadhyayi and the 'l'attva-samasa, which is only a list of 


contents of the former. 
(d) Patañjali says in his great commentary on 


Panini :— 


weit: sant: udi wT TRE, سس‎ 
prem, 033177۲ RARE ATR | EE E 
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Here, clearly; six. causes, of not being seen or known 
of an existing object, have been told. Kaiyyata in his 
commentary on the Mahabhasya, in (he introduction to these 
lines writes as follows :— 

“gt Reef fene مساق نصتصوونف‎ TARA |” 

Itis clear from these quotations that Patafjali has 
taken these causes from some other place, and then stated 
here. That place cannot be the 7th Karika of 8 
Krsna; because this fact is historically well established that 
Pataüjali lived long before I$vara Krsna. Then where- 
from could he take these causes, is a question worth 
considering. As far as our knowlelge goes, these causes 
are found at no other place than the Saükhya Sütras I. 108, 
and 109 may be compared. 


In this connection there is another very important 
thing which comes before us. In the Sütras only five causes 
of ‘anupalabdhih’ (an object not being seen or known) 
are mentioned. Patafijali has changed one of them and 
added one more, and mentioned six; but in the Karikas 
the number has gone up to eight. ‘Chis order of number 
seems us to have an effect upon their order of dates. It 
seems to be certain that Sankhya Sūtra, which mentions only 
five causes, is the oldest ; Patafijali, and I$vara Krsna have 
copied from that very place afterwards, a 


Kaiyyata has written the fo 
above introduction :— 


“aah 80 AAI. ea 7ا28‎ 17750777۹7 p? 


This line seems to have | i 
: Ue een written he ig of 
the following Sanikhya Sütras .— en on the basis 


۶ [ES 5 
Saag | بد سواہ‎ |" ato koe, 330 | 


lowing line before the 
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A ‘prahasana’ named Bhagavadajjukiyam was pub- 
lished in the year 1925. The editor of the work ascribes 
it to a date not later than the 7th century A. D. T. R. 
Chintamani, also, in his article in the: Journal of Oriental 
Research (April 1928) ascribes it to the same period. He 
says, that the play is mentioned in an inscription of 
the 7th century A. D. 

This play contains certain Sütras of the Tattvasamasa. 
In the printed book the reading which may be compared 
with the Tattvasamasa, is as follows :— 
qan: —aled 555 su | 
MUseT:—BWA, ARI, | HE F er 

Med, Bled RAAT m | 
جج‎ —add, 157151155 | 
چہج-- وق"‎ wur] CE wA) set sew, 
eet ,جج‎ AAT, ہہ‎ aA: TA, WU, Ge Qr ATA | GA 
چوی-‎ nup REN UTE TT (ê 077331 5835 ےد وعصوجہ‎ | 
577۴اج | 727ج وڈ‎ UN, T TEAS: | 
:ہت‎ -JJA MATR Ag وہ‎ ARR تع‎ a (mI اس‎ 
جم‎ saa 589 sem, 2۳ ) | 
It may be compared with the Tattvasamasa in the follow- 


ing way :— 


Bhagavadajjukiyam. Tattvasamasa. 
wat SHCA | at 8:1۹ 
Rew RE: | qrexi: 85: 1, à 
sir | qm »à 
: 2 
. qe 8115:1 CES» M 
usw RATT | usqu RIT ٭‎ 


Only there is purusah (get) in the Tattvasamasa 


and Atma (ara) in the Bhagavadajjukiyam. The manal 
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یی‎ ) is missing altogether, the rest of the reading is just 
the same in both the works. 

- m. R. Chintamani in his article referred to above, gives 
the Pann g ‘paficivayavah’ (aaqa: instead of pariea vàyavah 
(su avaa:) in the Bhagavadajjukiyam and Tattvasamása both; 
He has given (he reading prati-saiiearah, and has omitted it 
altogether while giving the Tattvasamasa Stitras. He 
seems to have been misled by some misprint, or in some 
‘other way. The word wem: has got no sense here in 
Sankhya, and in the printed book Tattvasamasa, the Sūtra 
exists as ‘ «ac RAT: | (Saficarah pratisaficara!:), 

It is, therefore, clear that the source of this reading 
of Bhagavadajjukiyam is the Tattvasamisa. 

(f) The following may also be compared :— 

1. Suésruta Samhita, Crirasthana I, 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 
and 10 with Sankhya Sütra I, 61. IT, 26; IIT, 59; [, 1.6 and 
with 'l'attvasamása Sūtra 1 and 2. 


(2) XAhirbudhnya Samhità Saikhya. | 

IV,--16—81 | T | 

P II, 25 ^ L 12-14 | 

à XID, 25 LIT, 1: | 

| í TIT, 13 

à XII], 9 . Js rh | 

(3) Mahābhārata XIT, 298, 8 " II, 17 | 

Pet XII, 45,54 .. 111,9 | 
(4) Bhagvadgita XIV, 6-9 1, 127 
D XIV; 18 DET girasol 
Z XIII, 24 > ” : 3 07 
0 IIT, 65 


Argument ex-nihilo is n 

* certain book at any time, 
reasons for the’ absence 
books. "But on the other 


not a proof of the absence of a 
There can he hundred and one 
of certain: quotations in certain 
hand the presence of the quota- 
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tions of a certain book in a certain other book is a positve 
proof of the presence of that book during the time when 
those books. were written. 

By showing the quotations of the Saikhya Sütras inthe 
wo rks like Devala Smrti and: others older than Sankaracarya:- 
and [varakrsna, we have proved beyond all doubt that the 
Sankhya Siitras are much older than the Karikas. 

(ILL). Thethird statement of our opponents is that the 
construction of the Sütras agrees. with that of the Karikas, 
and as it was not possible to compose:the Sütras inthe form 
of verses so somebody composed them on the basis of the 
Kārikās. Now when the second statement has been refuted, 
this argument becomes a ridiculous one. The position of this 
statement is Just like a building, the foundation of which , 
has been removed. Just as that building falls to the 
ground at once, in the same way this argument cannot 
stand any longer. Although it is so, even then we shall 
examine the argument advanced by the scholars to prove 
l this statement. Their strongest argument is thai many 
| Siitras are metrical in construction, it is natural that the 
| construction of the Kārikās may be verse-like, but there is 
no possibility of the Sütras being in the form: of verse. 
Naturally, therefore, it is suggested to the mind that this 
| verse-like construction can come only from the: Karikas: 

On hearing this argument one thinks that there might ` - 
bea good many Sūtra in the metrical construction, but ` 
when we take up the book and see them we find that ina 
work of about 550 Sütras, there are only three such Sütras; ` 
the construetion of which is verse-like. Those Sütras run- 


as follows :— een. = iti 
(LY 8۰۸و‎ 1۵50۸۳۰۸ 8۳۱۳۲۰ 3, ۱۹۷۱ Bo toj 


» P 


eons 
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(2) afer ۹3 ری یں‎ ai 3, i-e xxl 
(3) eara: U جو‎ 93 | gio 7 21 | #10 ê | 
Out of these the first two Satras possess variants 
according to which they are not verse-like at all. The read. 


ing of the first Sūtra is as follows :— ARR ۱1177126 RRR 


This Sütra does not contain the word avyàpi. The 
older commentator Aniruddha has given this very read- 
ing, and he has not commented upon the word avyapi 
(zea). The reading of the second Sūtra is as follows:— 

“aeia SERI 5677 | 

The first thing is that the Karika contains efe warm: 
the masculine reading. The other thing is that the 
old manuscript with us does not contain the verb * pravar- 
ttate ' (sit ). 

Now there is only one Sütra left, the construction of 
which is verse-like. This third Sütra is the half of Arya 
metre, but the words of this Sūtra are such that if their 
order is changed, then it hecomes the half of another 
metre, as:— 

۷۷۷۳77۷ TUT: THAT: |^ 


We, therefore, 
have composed 


: the construction of only one 
viru of about 500 Sütras ig metrical, and even if it is 
al ta granted for the sake of argument that the con- 
struction of all the three Sülras is me i 
cannot he said that the Sütras were co 


of the Karika. "posed on the basis 
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The presence of many Sütras in the metrical form in 
many Sütra works about which none can elaim that they 
have been written on the basis of some work in verses, 
supports our view. Some of them are quoted below. 

TATA, sea, aaa fof | 
qued 33 کو‎ MARTAT II 
TUAR, 11v L3, 365 $6, Fo | 
Raia 2)) RAAF aT | 
TSA st ez جع‎ a: I 
STRAN: 2, لاسے‎ 

In the presence of these Sütras then it shall become 
necessary to believe that all these works are based on some 
metrical works. This position is clearly absurd ; and our 
opponents a'so agree with us on this point. Why then 
should we accept the view that the Sankhya Sütras are 
based upon the Karikas, only because the construction of a 
Sütra or two is metrical ? 

It is therefore proved beyond doubt thai the Sütras 
have not been based on the Karikas. Why then do the 
order of the subject matter and that of the construction 
agree wholly in spite ofthe faet that the Sütras have not 
been derived from the Karikas we shall te!] presently. 

The three arguments advanced to prove that the Sütras 
were eomposed ata recent date have been fully examined, 
Now it becomes e!ear that the Sankhya Sütras are very old, 
older than even the Mahabharata, as il has been proved 
above, 

KAPILA THE AUTHOR OF THE SANKHYA SUTRAS. 

Now even if it has been proved that the Sadadhyayi is 
avery old work, even then one thing more deserves gonz 
sideration. “Did Kapila write any book or not, if he 
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did, then what was it?” “If he wrote anybook then can 
it be Sadadhyay: or not?" 

We have diseussed these problems in detail in our 
book. The sum and substance of that discussion is that 
Kapila wrote a book upon Sankhya. The name of that 
book is Sastilantra. We have got sufficient evidence from 
the Jain literature and Vedie philosophic literature, that 
there is a book of Kapila on Saikhya, Sastitantra by name. 
Some of such quotations are given below:— 

(1) In the first chapter of Jain book Kalpasütra, which 
has been translated into English by Rev. J. Stenewsan, 
D.D., while writing the life of Mahavira Swami, and 
mentioning the names of books in which the Swami would 
be well versed, the author writes a sentence :— 

° aiaa frac" 

Whiie commenting upon this sentence Yasovijaya 
writes "faci airmen, جم‎ tea: This clearly means 
that according to the commentator, who understands the 
sense of the Kalpasiitra, there was a work Sastitantra by 
name, the author of which was Kapila; in the time of 
Mahavira. 

E wet تما ات‎ fand d su «rd ard 
amra a Buran A AR gaara ur A sim 86 
; Anuyogadwara Sütra, 41. 

jT ھک‎ the names of certain Vedic books. 

and non-sense people. Here ee و‎ by foolish, false 
EE ou) ایوہ‎ word (mum), طز‎ 

led astray. They think that, ( pofam Scholars have been 
, that, ^wfrx) is a different work and 


S different one.But when we think deeply upon all the 
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words of the Sūtra, then we come to another conclusion. 
It seems that the author has not cared about the order 
while naming the books. The reason might be that either he 
might have heard only about the books and might not have 
got sufficient knowledge about them, or even if he possessed 
knowledge, he might not have purposely eared about order. 
First of all he mentions the Ramayana and Bharata. 
Proceeding further thereis a word (umet) which means 
(mazaa) Kanaka Saptati or Svarna Saptati which is the 
name of a well known (work Sàünkhya Saptati) of Isvarak- 
rsna. This is a fact which is proved by the Chinese tradi- 
tion. Keith also agrees with us upon this point in his book 
Sadnkhya System. Then the name of VaiSsesika is given. 
Then after some interval comes the name of Mathara, 
which is only a commentary of Saükhya Saptati. Will the 
modern scholars who think *Kàvilam " and “Satthiyan- 
tam " as two different works only because they are written 
with an interval of a word, say that Kanaka Saptati and 
Mathara are diff»rent works? It therefore seems that the 
author has not paid any attention towards the order. 

We think also, that the word (amd) should be 
placed just after the word ( gga ). In this way 
it becomes clear that Vaisesika, Buddhasasana, Lokayatam, 
and Kapilasastitantra are different works. There is an- 
other thing, that the word “ Kivilam "* ean only be an ad- 
jective, the word which is qualified by it must be found 
there, and if the word “Satthiyantam : is not connected 
with it, then the sense does not become clear. 

(3) aig 01101 x, dd: shanin Rere 
fafaa |" Brahma Sūtra commentary of Bhāskara 1I, 1, 1. 

These words of Bhāskara make it clear that Sastitantra 
was written by Kapila. The word (suem) Akhya 
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makes this fact still more clearer, that the name of the 
book written by Kapila is Sastitantra. 

(4) In the 12th Chap. of Ahirbudhnya Samhita, the 
most authoritative book of the Paficaratra sect, is written 
as follows :— 

“ated da qewa: TIE: | 
+58 1: 6 88 AY 855 1<1 
ug tad wed ied «TW Fara: | 

mad aad Afa aves & amaa: 1۹۶۷ 

Here also it is clear that the name of the book the 
author of which was Kapila is Sastitantra. 

Some scholars think that the author of Sastitantra is 
Varsaganya. There this idea has got the following 
basis :— 


Maharsi Vedavyasa, while commenting on Yogasütra, 
Kaivalya pada, Sütra 13 writes as follows :— 
“aT MARTAT :— 
TUM WH ed 7 Brae | 
ag TTY <8 densa BIT || 
In the introduction to this Vacaspati writes :— 
“maa areata: |?" 
A 3 pm from this, that Vacaspati Misra thinks 
inis Karika to be of Sastitantra. While e ing 
Brahma Sütra TI, 1, 3, & No ame 


aùŭkara’s commentary, in his‏ ا 
Phamat, he writes about this Very verse :— 6‏ 
"| :۹77و AR SH RIT‏ ئن i a n‏ 
Ui pois M‏ پا m p‏ 22010 
nks Sasti ; Y‏ 
us >astitantra to be the work of Varsa-‏ 


To- 
of Värşagan, = Statement, that Sastitantra is the work 
E ya, We have geen no other quotation than 
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this. One thing. is worth noticing here, that, Vaeaspati 
has written Varsaganya as Mri seme! and not an 
author of any work upon Sànkhya, On studying the 
Philosophie literature one thing suggests itself clearly to 
the mind that Sastitantra can be a book of Sankhya and 
not of Yoga. "This fact is clear from the above mentioned 
quotations. It seems that this verse must be from Varsa- 
ganya, who might have written a certain book upon Yoga. 
We have not seen this book quoted in any work upon 
Sankhya. It is quoted in Yoga Sastra only. In Vedanta 
also it has been quoted upon the Sütra II, 1, 3 which 
runs as follows :— 

qa zh: sqm: p 

Tt is therefore clear that the Varsaganya is a commen- 
tator on Yoga and not on Saükhya. Vacaspati, while com- 
menting upon Yoga Sütra writes :— 

“araman: |” 

Tt appears that Vacaspati is pointing towards Sastitan- 
tra Sastra and not the book named Sastitantra. This 
kind of mention by name of the teacher of the work is 
very common in ancient literature. In this small summary 
we shall give only one instance :— 

Bhattotpala, in his commentary upon Brhatsamhita, 
quotes the Kārikās 22 to 30 of lévarakrsna. Before 
quoting them he ہشیت 5ات وم۳‎ 1” It is a faoi 
admitted and established beyond douit that these Karikas 
were composed by [varkrsna and not by Kapilaeary, رھ‎ 
but with the idea of showing his principle, he gives 
the name of the founder of the Sánkhya. Just in that 
very way we should understand the writing of Vaca 


other examples shall be found in our book. 


'' (5) The following quotations from Sankara and | 
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Vacaspati also show that Kapila was the author of Sas- 
tilantra :— 
cef aene aI 
Éankar Bhasya, IT, 1, 1. 
| Then follows the Bhàmati commentary upon it سب‎ 
3د چس‎ Maman fa dep RATE Aer: at AR: Gave 7 
qaaa UT 1 
This makes clear that a book Tantra by name was 
written by Kapila, the first learned man. ‘This Tantra 
cannot be anything else than the Sastitantra. The word . 
Akhyà makes it more clear and certain that it is the name 
of the book which was written by Kapila. 


(6) It seems that Pajicasikha as well has used the 
word Tantra for Sasti-tantra in a Sütra of his. 


dd‏ مسر یئ سس Peart seer‏ سے 
83 


^nexample from Vyakarna Mahabhasya, where it is 
said that a part of the name also denotes the name, makes 
it more clear :— 


ATO GO: 8 ar ۲۸ j 


Having considered all these points we ean surely say 
that Sastitantra cannot be the work of Vàrsaganya, There- 
fore the acceptance of the view that v MA 1 i Es ia 
author of Sastitantra, by Balarama Udasina Bun comment- 
iod Yoga IV, 13 on the basis of Vacaapatits writing 
وت‎ a basis, the acceplance of fhe same view by 

' e n "d Sankhya system Page 62, is misleading. 
ed by the Eu Bk a-taltvakaumudi is print* 
` of that book is writin, j A Udásina. ‘The last portion 

ES written by Ramiyatira. “fhe commenta- 


a. می‎ ee eee 


i25 
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tor accepts Pañcaśikhācārya as the author of 585 
in the last portion of that book. Keith also’ after telling 
it to be based upon the Chinese tradition, has refuted it. 
Really this theory is altogether baseless. 

Sastitantra is the work of Kapila. In support of 
this theory we have got very strong evidence. It makes 
the thing clear beyond all doubt. After knowing that fact 
there remains no loophole for any doubt or hesitation in 
agreeing with us upon the point. Isvarakrsna, the author 
of the Karikas, admits this himself that his Karika-work 
is a summary of Sastitantra. The link of teachers which 
he has told and through which the Sasti-tantra has reached 
him, makes it clear that Sasti-tantra can be a work of 
Kapila and of no other man. I$varakrsna writes in 
Karil 4 69 :— 

‘qerarê Ta afi 0۱ 
‘Secret and salvation-giving (advantageous io purusa) 
knowledge has been well told by the great sage Kapila.” 
Then in his 70th Karika he says:— 

“aasi 8197 zÈ | 

mgA Tae ہ ×ط‎ aga FA 155۱۰۰ 

“his very sacred and leading (knowledge) Was Very 
kindly given to Asuri by the Muni Kapila. Asuri Jurther 
gave it to Pañcaśikha, who in turn spread that knowledge in 
different ways)." The word (sparsa) of is verse has been 
translated ty the commentator Mathara as aget 1۰۰ ۶٤+ 
that is he gave it to many pupils or preached 1 Perhaps by the 
words (Ã3 s agu 9d qe )some scholars might have been led to 
think that Tantra or Sasti-tantra is the work of Paicasikha 


but their idea is altogether meaningless; because in the | 
d (agar as ) cannot in any way be proved to 2s 


first place the wor 
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mean that it was written; the second thing is that Paficaéi.. 
kha himself has written in his book that Tantra or Sasti- 
tantra was given to Asuri by the great sage Kapila in the Sū- 
tra already quoted above. This much traditional link makes 
it clear that the very same book of sacred and salvation. 
giving knowledge which was written by Kapila was given 
by him to Asuri who further taught it to Pañcaʻikha who 
in turn preached it zealously by teaching and writing com- 
mentary ete. IXvarakrsna writes further in 71st Karika:— 
“Rea Sa 30387 | 
ات اس تس لعشس سان‎ |"? 


After this I$varakrsna of Arya wisdom after under-, 
standing tie principle fully summarised into Arya metre 
the Tantra which he got by a tradition of teacher-and- 
taught. In this Karika the word( «eg ) which is the object 
of( aan ‘is the antecedent of (tantram). It is, 
that the commentator Mathara has tra 
Sasti-tantram. 


therefore, 
nslated this word as 


There is another thing here 
for those scholars who Say that V 
of Sasti-tantra. Had Sasti-tantra 
saganya then Iévarakrsna must h 
somewhere in his Kàrikas, 


worth paying heed to 
arsaganya is the author 
been the work of Vàr- 


: : mentioned the f : 
O 
and ta وہ‎ 2e name of Varsaganya in the link es x 

ugat while commenti : ink of teacher 


ng upon the "MES. 
He has written ag وت‎ d run 
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"eant, ( warren ) سی رس سن لت سافن‎ MESS 
derer ram | az aaah: ج5ا‎ 7 1 


Had Saşti-tantra been the work of Varsaganya, then is it 
a fact that all these people were so thankless as not even to 
mention his name? Or, is ita fact that they did not know 
even this much history that things which happened at an 
interval some years before their time, and the things which 
they could know very easily, they forgot, and did not write 
anything about them at all and left everything for us to 
decide? No, it cannot be So. The actual fact is that 
Sasti-tantra can in no way be the work of Varsaganya. 
iSvarakrsna proceeds further and writes:— 

“aat faa ASRS: zer aac . 
2۰57577: areata ۶ 

“The subjects which have been dealt with in the Saptati 
(a book of 70 Kārikās) all of them belong to Sasti-tanira, 
but the explanatory tales and the views of the opponents 
have been left out." I5varakrsna has made it clear beyond 
doubt that he is summarising the Sasti-tantra. The 
substance of the whole discussion from the 69th Karika to 
this place is as follows :— 


(1) Kapila eomposed the Tantra and taught it io 
Asuri. : 

(2) Asuri taught the very Tantra to Paficagikha. ` 

(3) Pafüea$ikha preached and spread it in different 
ways. 

(4) The same Tantra reached I$varakrsna by a link 
of teachers and taught which ran as Bhargava 
Ulüka, Valmiki, Hàrita, and Devala, ete. 


(5) After understanding its principles well I$varak- 


rsna summarised it through Arya metre, 
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(6) Therefore the subjects which are dealt with in 
' the Saptati belong to the Sasti-tantra. 


| (T) The explanatory stories and the views of oppo- 
nents have been left out. 


` This much description of the Karikas leads us to a 


final conclusion that Sasti-tantra is the work of Kapila. 
It cannot be that of Paficasikha, Varsaganya or any other 
man of the past or the present age. 


This description makes clear the order of the contents 
and the order of the construction of the Sasti-tantra. We 
ean know very well the book which has been summarised by 
ISvarakrsna. We think that Sasti-tantra is the Sankhya 
Sadadhayi and no other book. The subject matter of the 
68 verses of ISvarakrsna is that which has come in the 
first three chapters of Sankhya Sadadhayi. It is a 


wonderful fact that the order in which the different sub-: 


jects have been dealt with in the two works agree fully. 


The resemblance-does not finish at the order alone, but it. 


goes still further, Just as anybody who begins to sumi 
marise a book does exactly in the same way 15۷۸۸۲۵ 
has done. Somewhere he has composed a verse from one 
Sūtra and at some places even from more. -At some places 
he has left out five six, eight or even ten Mütras. He has 
tried to place the words of the Sütras in the Karikas as far 
as poe Tt is clear that the subject matter of the first 
کت‎ E has been taken from the 1st Chapter of 
Be E. 25 un that of the Kàrikas from 2L to 37 has 
اہ‎ M eee 2, and that of the 38 to 68 
the Sites in order, we giv belo تی‎ da agree witi 
وت‎ ٰ Xe, below a few instances 1— 
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| Kārikā 68 has been derived from III, S84 
» OU y 5 ITI, 82, 83 
2 64 و‎ 7 III, 75 
2 63 » 7 111, 73 
BV PIS 5 III, 71, 72 
fe ہو‎ GL 5 III, 70 


and so on the whole order of the Karikas and the 
l Sutras agree. For a comparison our book may be consulted. 
f - After writing that he has taken the whole subject 
matter from the Sasti tantra, I$varakrsna says that he 
has left out the explanatory tales and the views of the 
opponents. Both of these things follow just in order. 
The tales are in IV Chapter and the views of the oppo- 
nents are in V Chapter of the Sadadhyayi. This also 
makes clear that ISvarakrsna has summarised this very 
book. à 
As the name of the book which has been summarised 
1 by Iévarakrsna is Sastitanira, and Sastitanira is the 
work of Kapila, therefore, the old name for Sadadhyayi 
is Sastitantra and for no other book. Now there is no loop- 
hole for doubt regarding these facts. EE 


We have seen only one quotation by the name of 
Sasti-tantra up to this time. That is found in exactly the 
same form in the commentary of Mathara on the Karikas | 
and the Gaudapada’s commentary. Commenting upon t 
17th Karika Mathara writes :— : 

“strate RTA 8ت8و-‎ ۱: N ٠ 

Gaudapada writes :— : 
“carte qa A — erie 8د‎ FRR ۷ 
_ The basis of this a euni quo 
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This thing becomes very clear when we see the introduc- 
lion of Aniruddha in his commentary on this Siitra, 
He writes :— 

Seated fat AT ج1‎ eu. 

The order of the construction of this introduction and 
of the above quotation quoted by the name of Sasti-tantra 
agrees fully. Just as Aniruddha has written this line by 
taking the sense of this Siitra, similarly it seems that 
Gaudapada aud Mathara also have written this line by 
depending upon the sense of this very Sutra. In the 
ancient literature we see at many places that some teachers 
(Aearyas) write the sense of another teacher and his work 
and writeit by his name. 


The quotation also leads us to the conclusion that 
.Sasti-tantra is the name of Sadadhyayi. 


The agruments advanced to prove that the Sankhya 
Sütras are a recent work and that they are not the work 
of Kapila are briefly that in the Sütras the names of Nyaya 
and Vaisesika and the refutation of the views of Jainas, and 
Bauddhas occur, and further that Sankaracarya, Vacaspati 
Sayana and others have not quoted them, these and such 
other agruments have heen examined fully by us. We have 
been able to decide after full discussion thal :— 


l. Kapila was the author of à work on S 


ankhya. 
2. The name of that very book is Sastitantra. 


1 arent is another name for Sadadhyayi. 
: erefore Sadadhyàyi is the work of Kapila, 
Finally I bring my Paper 


tion that learned men i وت‎ à close with the expecta- 


further upon the subject, 
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THE YOGACARA THEORY OF THE 
EXTERNAL WORLD. 

Rakesha Ranjan Sharma, M.A., University of Dacca. 

Of the available original Sanskrit texts of the Yogacara 
School, the Lankavatàra Sūtra, which is believed to be the 
earliest exposition of the Vijüanavada philosophy, lays 
down that the Vijiüana or rather the Alayavijiiana is the 
only reality and that the external world is non-existent. 
Vijfiana when it is under the influence of Avidya, appears 
in the form of the external world of experience. In the 
Mahayáana-Sütralankara of Asanga, we find similar 
arguments. There it is said that Avidya works through 
the force of the Vasanis which have no beginning in time 
and as a result of this, the empirical world of name and 
form derives its phenomenal existence. In the Vijnapti- 
mátrata-siddhi of Vasubandhu, the same theory is 
advocated. Sthiramati in his commentary on the 
Vijnhaptimatrata attempts at the same time to prove that 
the so-called external objects can neither be atoms nor 
conglomerations of atoms. Similar arguments can be found 
in the Tattvasamgraha of Santaraksita. 

Valuable information regarding this theory of the 
Yogiiciras ean be gathered from other sources also. This 
theory has been elaborately discussed and criticised by the 
non:Buddhist philosophers, especially, the Naiyayikas, the 
Jainas and the Mimamsakas Udyotakara in his Nyaya- 
virttika quotes those arguments of the Vijüanavadins 
by whieh they try to refute the reality of the external 
world. Vacaspati in the Tatparyatika deals elaborately 
with the question. In the Nyàyamaiijjri of Jayanta, 
these arguments are diseussed in detail. Among the Jaina 
philosophers, Samantabhadra, Prabhacandra, Vidyanandin - 
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and others quoté those arguments and in the Syadvàdamaf. 
jari of Mallisena, we find a detailed account of the Yogacara 
position. In Kumarila and Saikara also these arguments 
are discussed and Vacaspatiin the Bhàmaíi explains the 
arguments of the Vijfianavadins in detail.’ 


Apart from Chinese and Tibetan sources, it may be 
possible with the help of these Sanskrit books to re 
‘construct the main Yogacara position regarding the origin 
and nature of the external world. The present paper is an 
attempt towards that direction. Here we shail try to 
collect some of the most important arguments by which the 
Yogacaras support their theory of the voidness of external 
reality against the realists who maintain that there is some 
other reality, namely, matter, existing side by side with the 
Vijfiana, ۱ ; | I 
The most important argument preferred by the 
Yogaearas in favour of Vijfianavad 
do not exist. Vasubandhu, is said 
to refute two extreme theori 
Sarvastivadins, who maintain 


a is that external objects 
to have begun his work 
€8;—(1) the theory of the 
that object (Vijfieya) is 


. "Phe so-called object, 
but a modification of the 
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altribute existence to the soul and the Dharmas which are. 
in reality non-existent. This two-fold presumption (of the 

existence of the àtman and the dharmas) takes place in the: 
modification of the Vijfiana. The àtman and the dharmas 

have no objective existence. These are but two names 

attributed to the modification of the Alayavijüana. That 

which appears to us as the 4tman or as the dharmas, is the 

Vijüàna, and our misconception is due to and is continually 
nourished by the Vasnas that have no beginning in time. 


After enunciating the general result of his philosophical 
enquiry, Vasubandhu now proceeds to give some positive 
arguments in support of his theory. There is no external 
object. The phenomenal world of experience is due to the 

| modification of the Vijfiana. Now, if there is no object, 

| the question necessarily arises. how is it possible for the 
Vijiana to appear in the form of external objects when. 
actually there is no object? The external object, therefore, 
must be admitted as a  support-condition  (alambana- 
pratyaya) of the origin of the Vijiiana in the form of 

objects and as having the capacity of producing a. reflex of 

| itself.' Here Vasubandhu's answer is that no support- 
condition is necessary for the Vijüana to take the form of 
external objects. Vijiana, Avidyà and Vasana are sufficient. 
to explain everything that is to be met with in the world of © 
experience. T ود‎ 

| ° The subtle atoms (Paramanu), says Sthiramati, cannot Z 

| be the support of the Vijñāna.* For, the atoms are by  ă 

definition, suprasensible. So it is not possible for an — 

individuálatom to be the support of the Vijiíana. Neither i 

is it possible for the Vijňāna to have for its support the 
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atoms when they are collected together. In fact, when the 
atoms are in the condition of being collected together, 
they have not any difference in their being in comparison 
with the condition of their not being collected together. 
That is to say, these atoms cannot have any modification 
in their being when they are collected together. Moreover, 
a conglomeration of some suprasensible atoms must neces- 
sarily be suprasensible. Hence, neither individually nor 

collectively can the atoms be the support of the Vijtiàna. 
On the other hand, it cannot be maintained that the 
Paramanus are existent in the sense in which a pillar is 
said to be existent, for,a pillar occupies some space, and 
hasthree dimensions. But the Paramanus cannot occupy 
any space, nor can they have any dimension. This definition 
of the Paramanus, brings them very 
of the Vijnana. Paramanus in this Sense, become formless 
E E bon ia, ee atoms lose their charac- 
y, Vasubandhu rejects the 


near to the conception 


atomic theory and holds that there can be no external 
reality beyond Vijfiana, Á 


Santaraksita in his ‘Tatty 


ion, he continues, is 
reality, then, if it be a 
the Paramánus; if it 
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be a unity, it must either be a conglomeration of atoms or 
some gross object having no relation with the atoms. Now, 
the first position, viz., the object is atomic in its nature, 
is untenable; for, in our consciousness there is no per- 
ception of the forms of atoms which are indivisible and 
many in number. Knowledge always presents in our con- 
sciousness the form of some gross object. Moreover, the 
Paramanus, by definition, are indivisible, which implies that 
they can have no form. So even if Paramanus exist, we 
cannot know them. Hence the necessary conclusion is that 
there is no external object which is atomic in its nature.” 

Similarly Santaraksita proves that external object 
cannot be a conglomeration of atoms. If we eaunot prove 
the existence of atoms how is it possible for us to maintain 
that the external object is madeup of these imaginary 
atoms? So this hypothesis also cannot stand serutiny. In 
the same manner, Santaraksita shows that even the third 
alternative, viz., the external object is gross in its nature, 
cannot be advocated. 

These are some of the arguments of the Vijfanavadins 
against the reality of the external objeet as we find them 
in the available original sources. Now we shall take up the 
non-Buddhist philosophers and try to collect some important 
arguments of the Vijiiivavadins in favour of the theory of 
the voidness of external reality. 

From the Nyaya-varttika * of Udyotakara we get some 
information regarding the refutation of external reality by 
the Vijianavadins. ‘Che Vijiianavadins, first of all, attempt 
to show that the so-called external object can neither be 
regarded as a whole made up of parts (avayavi), nor as parts 
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ov atoms, If the external object exists, it cannot be a whole 
made up of parts. Lf it be a whole, then, in what relation 
does it stand to its parts? Do the parts inhere in the whole 
or does the whole inhere in the parts? If we suppose that 
the parts inhere in the whole, then the question would be— 
do the parts inhere wholly or only partially? If it is 
admitted thatthe parts inhere wholly in the whole, then 
there is a difficulty. The parts cannot inhere in the whole 
wholly, for, there isa difference between the magnitude 
of the parts and that of the whole. Each of the parts is 
of a smaller magnitude, while the whole is comparatively 
of a larger magnitude, and so the part cannot pervade the 
whole. Hence the parts cannot inhere wholly in the whole. 
Similarly, it ean be shown that the parts cannot inhere in 
the whole even partially. 

On the other hand, if we suppose that the whole inheres 
in the parts, then, the whole cannot reside in each part 
wholly. If we admit that the whole resides in the parts 
only partially, then, the consequence would be that the 
whole must be considered as made up of other parts than 
the present ones. In short, if the external object is con- 
sidered to be a whole made up of parts, then, we cannot 


the exact relation between the whole and the‏ سی 
parts,‏ 


Moreover, we cannot reasonably maintain that the 
whole is essentially different from the parts; for, if the 
whole exists as something distinct from the parts, then 
as, a whole is to be found in experience; and the whole 

aving no relation with the parts in 
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attribute of the parts; for, in this case also, there will be 
the same difficulty with regard to the relation between the 
substance and the attribute. For ali these reasons, the 
Vijiianavadins conclude that the whole is non-existent. 

Similarly the Vijianavadin attempts to prove that 
atoms (Paramànus) are also non-existent.* Objects, such 
as a cow ora pol, says he, cannot possibly exist; for such 
objeets eannot be experineed in parts. When we carefully 
analyse the idea of a cloth, we see that from the stand-point 
ofthe threads whieh make up the eloth, the eloth is non- 
existent. Similarly, from the point of view of the cotton, 
the threads are non-existent. In the same manner, we may 
come down to atoms which when analysed will be reduced to 
nothing. So we find that the idea of an object is merely a 
construction of our imagination. In reality the object has 
no existence in the external world. 

‘These arguments of the Nyayavarttika are elaborately 
discussed in the T'tparyatika of the famous Vacaspati- 
misra and in the Parifuddhi of Udayana.  Vaeaspali's 
aecount is more or less the same that we find in his Bhamati. 
We shall discuss those arguments in connexion with the 
Vedantists. 

The Nyayamaiijari ? of J ayanta contains valuable in- 
formation regarding the theory of Vijüanavada. According 
to the theory of the Vijiiinavadins, says Jayanta, an objective 
unitary being does not exist, Vijnana alone is real; it is mo- 
mentary, appears and disappears now as this, now as that, 
and constitutes a series without a beginning. In perception, 
of course, a diversity of objects is presented to consciousness; 
these objects seem to be different from one another. If 
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there are no objects beyond consciousness, how is this 
diversity possible? Knowledge means knowledge of some. 
thing. If there be nothing, how can that be knowledge? ‘To 
this objection the Vijfanavadin will answer as follows ;—let 
us examine whether a perception of blue or yellow corres- 
ponds to something beyond it, assuming of course, that there 
is such a thing. If it does not correspond to something be. 
yond itself, then the Vijfiina is proved beyond doubt. If 
on the other hand, the form of the perception corresponds 
ما‎ that of the corresponding object, then the question 
would be, to which of these two perception and object, does 
the form belong ? If it is supposed that the form belongs 
to the object, then, the question will be, how can it enter 


between external and internal will be meaningless. The 
0 S rei 

distinction between the internal and D su M 
distinction is not a mere physical distinction. If the 
knower 18 conceived as identical with the known, then, there 
being no separation between the two, the EOF ja at bottom 
and the quarrel is one only 
» Whether we should believe in 
, the real quarrel between the 
avada is about the separateness 
as to be admitted that there 
the two —that the object itself 
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appears as the knower and the known—then there is no 
difference between this kind of A1thavida and Vijfianava- 
da except in name. Now, if it is agreed that the form of 
the perception is the same as the form of assumed object, 


Fitime 


knower and the known is suggested. If on the other hand, 
it is argued that there is a difference between the form 
of the perception and that of the object, then the object 
cannot enter consciousness except through the mediation of 
a tertium quid. This isan untenable position. Therefore, 
it has to be admitted that there is an identity of form 
between the perception and its assumed object, and if this 
identity is admitted, the quarrel between Arthavada and 
Vijiiamavada vanishes. There is no dispute as to the fact 
of knowledge, the quarrel is, whether knowledge repre- 
sents an object beyond it or not. If it has to be admitted 
that the form of the knowledge is the same as that of the 
assumed object beyond it—and we have just shown that 
it must be admitted—then, an object beyond conscious- 
ness is only an assumption and an assumption without 
justification. 

If the form is conceived as the form of knowledge, 
then, there is no difficulty ; for, it is admitted by the 
other side also that knowledge reveals the object ; an object 
does not reveal itself—it may exist without being known. 
Tn that ease, there is no relation between it and the knower. 
Knowledge alone brings the two together. So even the 
Arthavadin must admit that for consciousness the object 
exists only when itis known. It appears in consciousness 
simultaneously with the knowledge. We cannot conceive 
an interval of time between the knowledge of an object and 
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its appearance in consciousness. For, if it pus, alte case, 
that the object appears in consciousness after its form or 
idea, then, it will have to be admitted that the idea does 
not reveal the object—that something else is necessary for 
the revelation of the object. But this is not so, according 
to hypothesis. So the form reveals the object instan- 
taneously. Hence, even the Arthavida must admit the 
appearance of idea in conscionsncss as recessary for the 
revelation of the object. Whenever anything is perceived 
we say, we have perceived this, i. e., the fact of perception 
is necessary for the object. Now knowledge cannot appear 
in consciousness without the form. That being so, the 
form of knowledge is not dependent on anything beyond 
it. 

Even if the existence, of external objects is assumed, 
the form of knowledge must be admitted. Then the question 
would arise: When there are so many objects in the 
outside world, why should knowledge at a particular time 
assume the form of one of them instead of any other? All 


objects can impart their forms to knowledge, why should 


not allof them be allowed to do so at the same time? 


Again, a man’s desire is guided by his knowledge; why 
should it not be directed to all objects instead of on 
ata time? If any specific form of kno 
is to be explained by any external ob 
assumption of a biue object i 
oflightasan external agency 
must also be taken into account 
particular form of knowledge 
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which assumes the form of, and appears as an object. 


This is the true explanation of objectivity as involved in 
knowledge. 


Knowledge alone is enough; the only addition to it 
that is necessary is its form and this form must be ascribed 
to knowledge itself. Asa matter of fact, however, even 
in common parlance, people ascribe the form to knowledge, 
thus men say, “The object is blue, because I perceive it as 
blue". Even if there be objects outside, their forms must 
be assumed by knowledge. It is enough, therefore, if we 
admit that knowledge can have forms and that there are 
no objects outside. 


Some say, continues the Vijianavadin, that consciousness 
is pure and transparent in itself, and that the trans- 
formations of suchas blue, yellow etc., are due to the 
influence of external objects just as the clour in a glass is 
due to the presence of a coloured object near by. Hence 
though the external object as distinguished from the trans- 
formations of consciousness is not presented to the mind 
separately, yet its existence can be inferred as the necessary 
eause of the transformation of consciousness which cannot 
otherwise take place. So it has been said that external 
objects can be shown to exist according to the principle of 
Vyatireka, which means that whenever the object is absent, 
the transformation of consciousness also is not present. 
But this postion is untenable; because the corresponding 
Anvaya (necessary sequence) is not known. That is to say, 
the opponent cannot prove that whenever there are objects, 
there are corresponding transformations of consciousness 
also. Moreover, those who say that external objects are 
always known by inference and whenever an object is 
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presented lo consciousness, consciousness undergoes a 
corresponding transformation and when the object is away, 
consciousness has no form whatsoever, have another diffi- 
culty to meet: consciousness being formless in itself, how is 
it known at all? The analogy of coloured object and glass 
is not. quite applicable to this case; for the glass is not 
formless in itself, and we can perceive it in itself and also 
as coloured, by the proximity of coloured object. But so 
far as jñāna is concerned, we never know it in its formless 
condition and representing no object. 

On the other hand, we have no knowledge of two forms- 
the form of the object and the form of the knowledge itself. 
If it were contended that the form of the object is known by 
the form of the knowledge, then that would give rise toa 
regressus ad infinitum (anavastha). If knowledge has no 
form and if the form of knowledge is imparted to it by an 
object, then, this knowledge with form being Sakara, must 
itself be the object of another knowledge and so on ad 
infinitum. Hence, knowledge must itself be with form and 
self-revealing. Knowledge being with form (Sakara) and 
self-illuminating (Svaprakaci) and no other object besides 
knowledge being presented to consciousness, no such object 
exists. There is no law that there must be objects to give 
form to knowledge. Whatis the harm if knowledge itself 
MEE a forms like blue ete.? If it is con- 

š 8¢ assumes a form like blue, 


it itself i jec : 
s E isthe object, well then, the dispute is only about 


There being no second to k 
; nowledge and knowledge 
سر‎ and transparent and form being a modification 
ut. ; 2 ae be some cause of this modification. ‘This 
caus e ۷٥۸۸ق‎ generated by Avidy The beginningless 
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series of forms appearing in knowledge is due to the diversi- 
ty of Vasanas without beginning; that being so, there is no 
justification for inferring the existence of external objects. 
What is called an object, is only a form of knowledge. That 
knowledge can assume forms , independently of external 
objects is also proved by the fact of imagination and 
hallucination. Hence the Vijfianavadins conclude that there 
is no external object. 


From the Jaina philosophical literature, we get valu- 
able information regarding the refutation of external 
reality by the Vijiiinavadins. Inthe Yuktyanu‘asana and 
the Pariksamukham we get references to the Vijranavada ; 
phiolsophy. The Astasáhasri, a commentary by Vidyanandin 7 
on the Aptamimamsa deals with the Yogacara philosophy. 
Similarly, the Prameyakamalamartanda and other impor- T 
tant Jaina works give us important arguments of the = 
Vijfiinavadins against the reality of the external objects. 
Most of those arguments are more or less the same as those 
discussed above. 


The Syadvadamafijari, of Mallisena Siri gives a detailed 
account of the refutation of external reality by the 
Vijfanavadius. Some of those arguments are as follows: 
The external object cannot stand scrutiny: for, what is this : 
external object? Does it consist of atoms or of grosser 
parts? It does not consist of atoms; for, there is no proo 
proof is either perception or inference. Perception cant 
prove the existence of atoms. Perception may be either of 
Yogin or of ordinary men like us. lt is not the fi 
for we have respect for Yogin’s perception, but it. 5 
proof for ordinary men like us. Perception of 
not possible for ordinary men either; for ordinar 
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isagainst it. We never perceive atoms even in dream, 
Our perception is always of gross objects and not of atoms, 


Neither can inference prove the existence of atoms. The 
atoms being incapable of perception, no invariable connexion 
between them and some other sign or mark ean be estab- 
lished, with the help of which their existence could be 
inferred. 

Again, if atoms really exist, they musi either be 
permanent or impermanent. If they are permanent, do 
they act successively or simultaneously? ‘They cannot aet 
successively, for, in that case, the difference in their nature 
would suggest their impermanence. ‘They cannot act 
simultaneously; for, having fulfilled their function in one 
moment, the next moment, having no function, they would be 
non-existent. So we cannot hold that atoms are permanent. 

If they are impermanent, they must be either moment- 
ary or live for duration of time. If they are momentary, they 
must have either a reason for being so, or be without a reason. 
If they are without reason, then they may appear at any 
time or may not appear at all, for they are independent of 
any reason. That makes their appearance uncertain at 
any moment of time. If they are momentary for some 
reason, then their reason may again be either gross or 
atomic, It cannot be gross, because by hypothesis, all 
external objects are atomic in character. The reason of 
their being momentary ean neither be atomic; for, then the 
demon would be—do they produce their effects by being 
existent, or non-existent or both? Tf they produce 
the effect (the momentariness of atoms) by being existent, 
+1۳ 
ہا مر کے‎ RENE ieee er moment of Time? They cannot 
: produce this effect at the Time of their own generation, 
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for then they are busy with their own appearanee into 
being. Butifit is said that being and causality are the 
same—that an atom can produce its effect when it itself 
is trying to be, then, why should not the atom of the 
visible object (Rapanu) produce an atom of taste-object, 
and why not atoms of visibility be the material for the 
atoms of taste quality, appearance into existence being 
the same in both cases? The objection simply means 
this;—an alom cannot be the cause of the momentariness 
of another atom, except after it has become what it is; 
for, if it could be supposed that an atom could produce 
its effect before it has attained its own specific character— 
thal is, before it has become itself, then any atom might 
produce any other: and taste-quality might be due to 
an atom which is supposed to produce visibility and so on; 
so atom cannot produce its effect at the time of its being. 
Nor can it produce its effects afterwards; for atoms aecord- 
ing to hypothesis being momentary, do not exist at the 
next moment. 


If atoms produce their effect without necessarily being 
themselves existent, then, once their moment of existence 
is over, they would continue to produce effects permanently ; 
for, there is no difference between one moment of non-exist- 
ence and another and if they can produce an effect after 
they have ceased to exist at a particular moment, they can 
do it the next moment also and so on eternally. 


i 
E 
E 


With regard to the third alternative, namely, that atoms 
produce their effect being both (existent and non-existent), 
the objection is that the arguments that apply again: t 
the existence-theory and non-existence-theory, are both. $ 
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tenable position. Therefore, atoms cannot be regarded 
as momentary. Nor are they existent for a duration ; for 
they are open to the same objections stated above. More- 
over, if the atoms are existent for a duration of time, do 
they exist without producing any effect or do they continue 
to produce effecl so long as they exist ? If the first al- 
ternative is accepted, that is, if you ascribe to atoms exis- 
tence for a duration without being productive of any effect, 
then, like a flower in the sky, they ale as good as non- 
existent. If you take the second alternative, then, the 
question will be do they produce an effect which is existent, 
non-existent, or both ? If they produce an effect which is 
non-existent, then, why cannot they be the cause of the 
horns of anhare ? If their effect is existent, even then, 
there would be no certainty as to the effect they should 
produce. The third alternative is tainted with the faults 
of both the above alternatives. Therefore, an object can- 
not be atomic in character. 


| The external objects can neither be gross in their 
nature. Since we cannot prove the existence of a single 
E » atom, how cari we prove the existence of many such atoms 
which collected together, make Up à gross object ? Atoms 

being unproved, à gross thing is only à name. Again, à 
gross thing is conceived as having many parts. Now, if 
Xn the parts are different from one another, then the thing 
cannot be called one, opposing qualities being attributed 

: If the parts are not different from one another, then 

' cannot he perceived as parts and one thing can- 
tinguished from another thing. If all constitu- 
e homogeneous, then, 
verse qualities such 


in any one thing, we could _ 
=, as motion and rest, red — 
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and not-red ete. In our perception, the difference between 
red and not-red is present and by hypothesis, the so called 
external objects which produce these perceptions are 
homogeneous in their constituent parts. It follows, hence, 
that in a homogeneity of elements we perceive diversity of 
attributes. That would imply that anything might give 
rise to the perception of any quality. 


The gross thing consists of parts according to hypo- 
thesis. Now does a thing exist completely in each one 
of the parts or in any one of them? If it is fully pre- 
sent in each one of the parts, then, it is not really made 
up of parts— rather being complete in each one of the 
parts, it is not one thing, but many. If, however, it is 
present partially in one part and partially in others, then 
it cannot be perceived as an unitary object. If the object 
is conceived not as one whole but as composed of diverse = 
parts, then, are the parts different from one another or p 
not different ? If they are different from one another, 
then again, the whole as one is regarled as existing in 
more than one part and the question will again arise whe- 
ther it is present completely in each partor only partially 
and so on ad infinitum. If the parts are not different 
they are not parts at all, but a 
homogeneous whole. So it is impossible to prove the 
existence of an external object. So it has been said, “What 2 
has been called external (dréya) is not sensed in the ordini- 
ary sense of the term. But is due to ا‎ assuming 
that particular form." Moreover, Prajskaraguplas 
author of the Pramánavàrtükalaükàra, Says, — 
are conscious of blue, you are conscious of the pere 
and not of an external thing ; if you are no 


from one another, then, 
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of anything, say blue for instance, there is nothing to be 
called external.” ‘That is to say, we are conscious of this 
and that, but we are not conscious of an externality. 

If the question is asked: to what is the consciousness 
of this and that due, if there are no external objects? The 
answer is that this consciousness is independent of anything 
else and has no support in the so called external world and 
is due to the beginningless Vasana. 

Similarly in the Mīmāmsa philosophy, specially in the 
Slokavarttika of Kumàrila, we find references to the 
Vijfianvada theory. Kumiarila, and his commentator 
Parthasarathi misra deal with the problem elaborately. 
But most of the argnments are the same as those discussed 
above. 

Sankara, in his commentary to the Brahmasiitra, 
gives a brief summary of the Yogacara arguments against 
the reality of the external world. ‘The external world 
: : u dee cus o 5 
is non-existent, For, if external things are admitted 
they must be either atoms or aggregates of 
pots and the like. But atoms canno 

17 1 کے‎ . . 7 L 
i der pe of pots and the like, it being impossible 
Gz QEI to represent (things as minute as) atoms. Nor 
again can ines 
7 SENE things be aggregates of atoms, such 
illars an z 2 ; 
si لوا‎ TE ike, because those aggregates can neither 
as 09 a . 
Moreover, the : ps nor as non-different from the atoms. 
reover, the cognitions whi : : 
only in E 5 4 lons which are of a uniform nature 
08 BB ey are states of consciousness —undergo 
according to their objects successiv M Mh 
A ; Successive modifications, so that 
there is presented to the mind now the i ‘ 
the i W the idea ofa post, now 
e idea of wall, now the idea of a ; z 
this i : $ a jar and so on. Now 
18 18 not possible without RM 
vithout some dist : à 
f the id Istmetion on the part 
o. tne ideas themselves, and h 
, «nee we must necessarily 
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t be comprehended 
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admit that the ideas have the same forms as their objects. 
But if we make this admission, from which it follows that 
the form of the object is determined by the ideas, the hy- 
pothesis of the existence of external things becomes alto- 
gether gratuitous. ''! 

Vacaspati Misra, in the Bhamati, discusses the argu- 
ments of the Vijfiinavadins. The external object supposed 
to be the support of Vijfiana, says he, cannot be atomic 
in character. In knowledge we get an appearance of 
some gross thing and not that of an exceedingly subtle 
atom : and what appears in knowledge cannot have refer- 
ence to something other then itself; for, if that were so, 
then, by an extension of the same principle, anything might 
make known any other thing and the consequence would 
be omniseienee for all; but this is not the ease. There- 
fore, if the appearance in knowledge is to be regarded as 
revealing an object beyond, then the character of such an 
inferred object cannot be atomic. Neither can the nature 
of the supposed object be gross; for such an hypothesis 
is not free from difficulty :—Is this grossness a character 
of the knowledge which is supposed to reveal the object 
which aeeording to hypothesis is atomic, or is it the charac- 
ter of the object itself at the time of its appearance in 
knowledge? If the first hypothesis be accepted, then in 
that case indeed knowledge would depend on a partioñitseli 
namely, the grossness, which, by hypothesis, is one of the 
characteristics of knowledge. If the second hypothesis 
be accepted, i. e. if it be supposed that grossness is the 
quality of the object at the time of its presentation to 
consciousness, then grossness would be tha an 
result of the units of perception as it were perceived in an 


unbroken sequence and resulting in one act of cognition. 


1. Brahmasutra Bhasya Thibaut’s Tr. p. 418 
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In other words, the supposed external object is atomie in 
character whether il be an object of visual perception or 
auditory preception, or perception of any other kind, but 
to consciousness it is presented in a gross form ; this is 
due to the fact that the cognition of the object is the accu- 
mutated result of the perception of an unbroken series, 
Thus, when we hear a sound, we hear something gross and 
not atomic in character; but the thing, which is the source 
of the sound, is atomic. What happens is this :—Atoms 
of sound as it were, rush upon consciousness in an unbroken 
and rapid succession and produce the cons-iousness of a 
gross thing. 


" But if that be so, then the qualities present in con- 
sciousness, such as blue eic. do not really belong to the 
supposed object, for, it is, according to hypothesis atomic, 
and blueness is not present in each one of the successive 
atoms of perception. (irossness belongs to the atoms at | 
thetime of their appearance in consciousness ; it can be- 
long to them only in that condition, and can belong only 
to the collection and not to the individuals. Just as many- | 

» ness 18 a property which can belong to a collection and | 
not to an individual, so £rossness too ean belong, according | 
to hypothesis, only to a series taken asa hole end not to | 
its component units. Soit has been said : though an aet 


of eognition grasps a series of uni 
: units, the form i ` of the 
series as one whole ; form is that of 


1 cognition of the series 
. one of the unils in the Series. 
objects does nol contr 


adiet this position ; for, thinghood 
nothing else, and our 


2 ۱ perception of thing ¢ ded ke an, e 


annot be regar 
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other words, although the unils of perception constitute 
an unbroken and interminable series, it is yet possible to 
have perception of a diversity of objects ; for an object 
is nothing but a certain collection of units in this series ; 
and one object is different from another because we are 
not always cognising the same combination of units. If 
we take one combination, we perceive an object A, and if 
we take a different combination, we perceive another 
object B. Hence the multiplicity of objects does not in 
any way contradict the theory that an object is nothing 
but a collective perception of a series of atomic units and 
that the grossness belongs to the perception of collection 
as such and not to the units included in the collection. 


untenable. It assumes that there isan unbroken sequence 
of units of perception. This, however, is a mistake. We 
do not have an unbroken: series of units of visual percep- 
tion, they are interspersed with the units of other kinds of 
perception, such as smell, taste, etc., i.e., it cannot be 
contended that we have an uninterrupted series of visual 
perceptions and then have one act of cognition, then we 
have another uninterrupted series of taste perceptions and 
have one act of taste cognition and so on. In fact, there 
isan interval between one visual perception and another 
and this interval may be filled up by preception of any 
other kind. And so the grossness of a visual form cannot 
be attributed to an unbroken series of visual perceptions, 
Just as when we sce a forest at close quarters, we see that 
there are distances between the trees, bul when these trees 
are viewed from a distance, they appear as one compact 
mass, so these units of perception are really separate from —— 
one another: the series is not unbroken, yet it appears as 
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one whole mass, And just as the perception of tle | 
trees in the forest as one compact mass 1s an error, so the 
perception of the series of units as one mass is an error, 
And hence grossness cannot he regarded as rising out of an 
unbroken series of perceptions. Hence the perception of 
a gross thing like a pot cannot be regarded as Pratyaksa 
according to the. above theory of the atomic character of 
things; for although such a perception is free from imagi- 
nation (Kalpana), it is not free from error, and like the — | 
perception of a yellow conch, it isan erroneous perception. 
Hence, the supposed external object cannot be conceived 
as atomic. 
۱ Nor can external objects be regarded as wholes made 
up of atoms as parts. For, if the wholes. are not different i 
| from the atoms, then they are nothing but atomic. But | 
| this is untenable as already proved. If, however, the 
| wholes are different from the parts (the atoms), then, as | 
in the case of a cow and a horse, they must be essentially | 
| different. And there can be no identity between them. 
| Nor can the whole be regarded merely as a collection of the | 
| 


parts, for that view is also untenable. Hence, as what 
appears ın consciousness cannot by any 


to haye any basis in the external worl 

3 proof that what does not a 
^" exists in the outside world, 
perception is independent of th 
Another important arg 
external objeets, advanced b 


argument be shown 
d, and as there is no | 
Dpear in consciousness, yet 
it must be concluded that 
€ so-called external reality. 
ument against the reality of 
: y the Vijianavádins is that blue 
اعت‎ ine and the perception of blue are identical. 
23 use of the rule of their being perceived together 
(sahopalambha-niyamadabhedo nilataddhiyoh). This 
E cei Wap first put forward by the famous Dharmakirti | | 
2 EE ramánàvàrttika, But this book is unfortunately | 
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lost in Sanskrit. This argument has been quoted by 
Jayanta, Sarikara, Vacaspatimisra, Vidy anandin, Mallisena 
and others. That was surely an important argument in 
favour of the Yogacara theory. If the objects were at all 
independent of the act of knowledge, observes J. ayanta in 
the Nyayamafijari, then, they should have been knowable 
independently of the act of knowledge, just as a thing 
independent of another thing is sometimes seen apart from 
it. But itis not so. Hence knowledge and its so- Ein 
objects are not different things. “From the fact, moreover,’ 
quotes ° Sankara, “of our always being conscious of the act 
of knowledge and the object of knowledge simultaneously, 
it follows that the two are in reality identical. When 
we are conscious of the one we are conscious of the 
other also; and that would not happen if the two were 
essentially distinct as in that case there would be nothing 
to prevent our being conscious of one apart from the other. 
For this reason also. we (Vijmanavadins) maintain that 
there are no outward things.” 

If knowledge must correspond to a supposed external 
reality in order that we may know it, then what we really 
know is this transformation of Vijiiina and there is no 
evidence that there is anything beyond this transformation. 
For what is always and necessarily perceived along with 
another, cannot be different from that other; in reality, 
the two must be identical; thus, a second moon (e.g., the 
reflexion of the real moon in water) if perceived at all, is 
always perceived along with the real moon, and therefore, 
is not different from it. The relation between the transfor- 
mation of Vijfiana and the so-called external object is one 


of inseparable co-perceplion, i.e., neither of them ean be 
——————- ————————————— 


——— 7 


1. Brahmasutra, Thibaut’s tr. p. 419, 
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had without the other. When things are different, say A 
and B, either of them may certainly be perceived without 
the other, if not always, at least on some occasions, 
Thus even when two stars are inseparable units in a 
constellation and rise and set together, it is possible to per- 
ceive one of them without the other on some occasions, when 
for instance, a cloud appears in the sky. ‘This is so because 
the stars are really different. Hence the rule is: when two 
things are really different, it is sometimes possible to have 
one without the other, however intimately they may be 
connected. But in the case of knowledge transformation 
and the so called corresponding object, we see that this rule 
does not apply. That is, we never can have one of them 
without the other; the tivo are absolulely inseparable, which 
means that there is no external object. 


Here the Vijiianavadin has to meet an objection of the 
Sautrantikas' who maintain the existence of external 
reality. If there be no external object, says the Sautrantika, 
how can there be a diversity in our perceptions, such as 
blue, yellow, ete.? The Sautrāntika thinks that if some- 
thing, say A, being present, another tl 
absent, then B must be dependent on a cause other 
than A, just as the fact that sometimes T do not wish 


to speak or wish to go shows that this desire to speak 
or £o 18 caused by something other 
of consciousness ; in the same 
Alayavijfiana, the six kinds of 
are not present; someti 


üng B'is sometimes 


than the mere continuum 
way, although there is the 
0 perceptions under dispute 
mes they appear times they 
do not. Tt follows : ppear, sometimes 
dependent on go naturally, therefore, that they are 


mething : ; 
76ت‎ ng other than the gencral conscious- 
1. Bhamati, p. 469, ——— مس‎ 
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ness. ‘This something which is the cause of the occasional 
appearance of these perceptions and which is other than 
the general consciousness, is the external reality. It may 
be replied that Vasana itself matures or attains fruition 
now and then only and therefore the corresponding percep- 
tions also arise now and then. But to this it may be 
objected that Vasana is after all the power of the general 
consciousness to lead to individual objects. If it is argued 
that the maturity of Vaàsanà consists in its tendency to 
generate an appropriate object for itself and the condition 
of this maturation is the immediately preceding moment 
in the series of cons ious moments, because there is no other 
moment intervening between them, then in that way, all 
these, arising iu the consciousness-continuum should be 
regarded as the cause of the maturation of the Vasana; no 
one of them can be singled out as the cause, for, in regard 
to their appearance in consciousness-continuum, there is 
no difference between one moment and another. And so 
we cannot say that one moment is the cause of the 
maturation of the Vasana and another is not. If it be 
suggested that difference in time means difference in power 
or capacity, and so, as a specific moment belongs to a 
specific moment in time, it can be the cause of a specific 
individual perception, then how can we have the perception 
of blue at one moment and continue to have an under- 
standing of it at the next moment? If the sama perception 
continue in consciousness for successive moments, then how 
can it be said that each moment being different from each 
other in time-order produces different effect t In such 
eases, all moments in the Mu oe ae are 
causes of a perception, but in that case, there can be no 
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diversity of perception. The causality of the moments is 
always there; and since there is no difference in the 
eausality of one moment and that of another, as has just 
been shown, they ought to produce the same effect, [f 
perceptions were dependent on the consciousness-conti- 
nuum then the temporary character of individual 
perceptions should not have been there and our perception 
would have been the same for all times; but as a matter of 
fact, it is not so; perceptions change from moment to 
moment; it follows, therefore, that there must be other 
causes of perception. The Vijñānavā lius also admit that 
perceptions have for their cause something other than the 
general consciousness. But this something is itself always 
present and so cannot be the cause of the temporary 
character of perceptions. The temporary character of 
perceptions and their diversity cannot be explained unless 
we assume the existence of external objects. Hence the 
Sautranti'as conclude that the existence of external objects 
can be proved by inference, 


To this objection, the Vijianavadins give the following 
reply: the real difficulty is this—even though conscious- 
ness-continuum is continuous and unbroken, perceptions 
vary from moment to moment, how then can these 
perceptions be eaused by the Alaya-series? Hence con- 
Sclousness should not be regarded as the only and necessary 
cause ot perceptions. But even if perceptions were due to 
he existence of external things, how is it that we sometimes 
perceive blue and sometimes yellow? 42 it be answered 
that this is due to the nearness or otherwise of such objects, 
سے‎ is it that we do not have the perception of blue 
1 Bhamati p, 470, EEUU ا‎ a A 
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even when a blue object is present? If it be said that a 
yellow object has a capacity of producing corresponding 
perception where as blue has the capacity of producing a 
perception of blue, then, how arises this difference in 
capacity? If it is answered that this is due to different 
causes, then the moments in consciousness-continuum 
alse may be conceived as having different capacities owing 
to different reasons. Although the moments come ina 
continuous series, yet they are the causes of different effects 
and they are different with respect to different effects. 
The continuity of the series is not to be conceived as the 
common cause of the’ moments so that moments cannot be 
distinguished from one another. No doubt it has been | 
said that the difference in the capacity of producing a 
perception is not to be atiributed to the difference or ! 
otherwise in the moments, for it is seen that different - 
moments also may possess the power of produeing the same 
perception. If difference in the moments meant difference 
in the perception then we could not have the 
same perception twice; for, the moment which has the 
capacity of producing this perception would be gone and 
we could not possibly have the same preception over again. 
and otlier moments cannot be supposed to have the same 
capacity. But as a matter of fact, it is not so. We do 
have the same perception more than once at different 
moments; hence, even if the moments be different, there is 
not necessarily a difference in their capacity. . The 
difference in ihe capacity may be due to the difference in 
the series. But this also is not true. If however, it is 
admitted: that different series mutually separated in time, ——— 
can have the capacity of producing identical perceptions; — . 
then, the different moments also, owing to the dinge dd 
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in their own causes, may produce different perceptions, and 
when there is no difference in their causes, they may 
produce identical perception. In other words, the idea of 
series as distinguished from moments as the cause of 
identity as well as difference in perception is not an 
improvement of the case. ‘The fact to be explained is this; 
we sometimes see blue, sometimes yellow; and we may see 
blue again and again and yellow also again and again. One 
blue is identical with another, but is different from yellow. 
It is this identity and difference that have to be ex- 
plained. 

The series-theory suggests that all perceptions of blue 
constitute one series, all perceptions of yellow another and 
so on; and whenever we are placed in contact with an y one 
of these series, we have the corresponding perception and 
when we are away from the series, we do not have that 


perception; but have that perception of the series with 
which we are connected. 


But the Vijfidnavadins contend that the same logic 
applies to moments also. The simple fact that one moment 
1s separated from another by other intermittent moments 
does not ‘necessarily mean that it cannot give the same 
perception. Hence the Vijnanavadin concludes that there 


is but one store-house consciousness or the Alaya-Vijfiàna ; 
€ 
and of the moments appearing in il, on 4 


capacity by virtue of which it 


and another moment has another Peculiar capacity by 


of yellow This 


Vasana. 
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The Vijfianavadins, therefore, conclude that there is 
no external object. Vijiiàna, when it is under the influence 
of Avidyà, appears in the form of the world of experience. 
Avidya works through the force of the Vasanas which are 
responsible for the variety of forms we find in our 
experience. The world of experience, therefore, is non- 
existent when the operation of Avidyà is withdrawn. This 
is realised in the state of Nirvana. 


As regards the arguments of the Vijfianavadins, we 
eannot say from which partieular author of the school, 
they have been taken. Our Sanskrit sources cannot help 
us much in this matter. Some of the arguments, however, 
were collected from the works of Dharmakirti. As regards 
others, we cannot definitely say anything. But on the 
authority of philosophers like Udyotakara and Jayanta, 
Kumárila and Saükara, Pàrthasárathimi^ra and Vacaspati, 
Vidyanandin and Mallisena and others, we feel justified in 
holding that these arguments truely represent the 
Vijitanavida philosophy as it was professed by the 
Yogacira Buddhists. 


— — 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY BUDDHISM IN INDIA. 
V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M. A., 
Lecturer, University of Madras. 


At all times and in all ages orthodoxy has always been 
shadowed by heterodoxy. So long as human Deme s 
what it is, we cannot mark out an epach or period of 
history in any country when all the inhabitants 2 i 
period in that country were members e abso tuto me 
game’ religious sect. Broadly the religion followed by 
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ihe whole country may be the same in general principles; 
but it is open to any sect of the vast community to embrace 
certain beliefs and customs which may be the consequence 
of environment and culture. We know for certain the 
influence of geographical conditions on history. What is 
true of one culture is also true of others. Coming to 
India, ever since the dawn of her history, we unmistakeably 
find heterodoxy flourishing side by side with orthodoxy 
almost always in the camp of orthodoxy itself. ‘To make 
ourselves more clear, in the so-called Vedic times of our 
history there was certainly the orthodox party following 
ihe Vedic prescriptions and injunctions. In the heydey of 
this Vedic supremacy we find different communities like 
the Vratyas, the Danavas and the Dasyus, who were, to all 
intents and purposes, members of the great community and 
religion* but still held different views of life, had different 
names and customs, most of them being heterodox to the 


* There is an opinion in certain circles that these clas - d 
opposed to the Vedie cult. It all depends on what one aes By, He canal و‎ E "n 
If by the term “ Aryan'' we mean an orthodox member of the community, to that 
extent, the ۷ ratyas, the Danayas were un-Aryan. Surely they did not possess orthodox 
views of religion but took a different view of lfe and religion, Tho traditional 
interpretation easily solves the tangled problem of races, classes, and other sub- 
divisions of the peoples which belong of right to tlie domain of ethnology. Before 
social polity or the division of the whole society into four communitics the Brahman, 
the Keatriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra came to stay in this land, tho whole 
community of peoples was classified into three broad divisions: the Sattvika tho 
Kajasa and the Tamasa, according to their qualities and aptitudes in life. Those. who 
mero Sattvikas were, we can say, the so-called Aryans meaning in its widest senso woro 
orthodox. ‘Those who were of the Rajasie temperament were known by the term 


Asuras, literally #33 RRR ABU : those who enjoy life and at tho 


M oe he tis pea CSE plea our and magnificence. Tho 
They revelled in wordlly pleasures and charms Of life» pinea among those people. 
evil thereof! was their motio, With the establish Raro Mo ay dane 
پ22‎ later on. communities Of peoples became divided iato f hi 

Worid’s progress and country's welfare, This ia kao, classes for tho 
Varnasramadharma, As before among each of the four سو‎ known by the term 
دہ‎ ea ا‎ Sale none. the ee موی سا‎ er 
Asura Sudras, the Baks raamanas, ngain among the Sudras th دم با‎ RE 

: lukensa Budras, A Geor ding to ciam as tho Arya Sudras, the 
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devout follower of the Veda. We shall presently show 
that the Buddhist sect was one such unorthodox sect, the. 
origin of which ean be traced as early as the Brahmana and 
Upanisad literature of the Hindus. 

That the Buddhistie movement came into birth before 
the teachings of Gautama Buddha is evident. The form of 
belief known to us as Buddhism existed long, long before this 
event. The words ‘ Buddha’ and ‘ Sramana’ as pointed out 
by Weber" are titles of honour given to sages and seers of 
the Vedic and Vedantic Schools, though in later times 
appropriated by the Buddhists as peculiarly their own. 
Weber remarks “The Buddhist doctrine was originally of ۱ 
purely philosophical tenor, indentical with the system | 

| afterwards denominated the Saikhya and that it only | 
| gradually drew up into a religion in consequence of one of 
| its representatives having turned with it to the people'". 
The same authority is disposed to eonneet the Sakyas, 
who are the family of which Buddha himself came, with the 


| Sakavanins of the Satapatha Brahmana and also with the | 
| Sakayanyas of the Maitrayana Upanisad. The doctrines 
| promulgated by Yāäjñavalkya in the Brhad-Aranyaka are | 


| in fact completely Buddhistie as also are those of the later 
| Atharvopanisads belonging to the Yoga system.? 

"These references, though not directly to Buddhism as 
we now understand by it, serve to indicate the tendencies 
and influence of theories other than the accepted: 
Differences of views as regards 
ns existed always and were respected 


e was certainly indulged in by the 
d as certain as 


orthodox ones. 
philosophical nolio 
also. A wordy warfar 1 
exponents of the different theories, an 


= 
1 History of Sanskrit Literature, P. 27, 
2 bid’ p. 284, 
8 Ibid p.985. 
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anvthing the othodox party came out suecessful. Among: 


such ardent exponents of Schools of. thoughts the Buddha 
takes the first rank. For, example is better than precept, 
Though other teachers waxed eloquent over their precepts it 
was the Buddha who put them in practiee so that the 
significance of his doctrines might appeal to the people. 
Thus we can say that a fresh impetus was given to the 
already growing movement by the preachings of Gautama, 


and even here it is not plausible to argue that he founded a’ 
new religion altogether different from the established. 


religion of the land. The pieces of evidence are mainly 
literary and are to be gathered from canonical and other 
books reduced to writing centuries after the Nirvana of 
the Buddha. The voluminous legends which have grown 
around this notable sage of ancient India may or may not 
be historical. Granting that tradition is well-founded, we’ 
have reasons to show that tradition narrates that the 
Buddha founded not religion but a monastic sect. We 
shall presently demonstrate, however, in founding this sect 
of monachism that all rules and regulations of the 
prevalent orthodox sect of Samnyasins formed a convenient 
model to copy and to follow. 

Let us now proceed to examine 
and institutions of Brahminic ascetic life and incidentally 


trace the rise of the Ksatriya ascetic orders. According 
ann social polity or the Varnisramadharma system 
the whole community was divided into four T y E : 
four orders or stages of life, The E M Ed 


the important practices 


2 ary and hence ractically 
fed. While the first clagg included the pere of 
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philosophers and teachers, the second included the group of 
warriors and rulers. Ii was further prescribed that the 
fi rst class or the Brahman had four stages of life 
(Asrama), the Brahmacarya or the life of the bachelor, 
Grhastha or the life of the householder, Vanaprastha or 
forest-life, and the Samnyàsa or a life of renunciation. The 
second and third classes, the Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas 
were debarred from the last arama, the Samnydasa, though 
Vijfianesvara quotes a view of one Sütrakara that they are 
also cligible for Samnyasa. : 
qani امت‎ «meer em ۰7۰ af 
qaaa ۰.٣8777 ۱ 

The reasons are obvious. From the duties expected of 
those classes, namely, protection and commerce it would 
not be practical polities to allow them to take to a life of 
renunciation. If this were allowed it would defeat the 
great principle of the Niti literature—the lokaydtra or the 
progress of the world. Penance and meditation would be 
only fruitful in a country where the hand of protection is. 
assured from both internal and external enemies of the 
kingdom and where again people live in peace and plenty, 
because of increased trade and commercial transactions’. 


But as time rolled on there were certain changes in the 
regulations of social order. So long as the Ksatriyas 
found their avocations by fighting and by ruling the realm 


the old order continued. According to tradition as 


transmitted in our Purana texts, the Ksatriya rule of 
ancient India came to an end with the great Nandas. The 


extirpation of the Nanda dynasty and the usurpation, 


— ee 


اس سر لے 


1 FAAS: of Kautalya. 
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saw the downfall of monarchs of true Ksatriya blood, 
The social order was set at naught and he who was the most 
powerful, of whatever caste he may be, won the crown, 
It must not be understood that this social disruption 
eame only after the Nandas or even immediately beiore the 
Nandas. The embers of discontent with the existing order 
were smouldering for long, and fanned by ihe flames of 
Mahavira and Gautama burst into glowing fire in post- 
Buddhistic epoch. 


' Mahavira and Gautama then can be regarded as the 
representatives of the Ksatriya movement which aimed at 
ascetic life. Both of them were Ksatriyas. After a 
period of worldly life both became disgusted with the 
vanity of the world and took to ascetic robes with the firm 
conviction that such a life alone would tend to salvation, 
Moksa, Nirvana, Kaivalya, Mukti or what you will, all 
connoting the same meaning. When influential members 
of the society became translated to a new cult no doubt 
they commanded a pretty number of adherents to that cult: 
Such deviations are brought to the notice of the sages and 
seers of the epoch of the Upanisads, For the Brhada ran- 
yaka Upanisad calls him a parivrajaka (Hindu Sam nyàsin) 
who gives up the pleasures of family life, who discards 
e و‎ everything worldly and 
“Those who relinquish absolutely a]] ںا‎ sara says, 
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The Samnyasa is of two kinds. One is afirma and 

this means" he who hankers after the knowledge of 
| Atman and who therefore proceeds by the beaten track, 
| namely, the study of the Vedas, the performance of Yajñas, 
۱ the hestowing of gifts, and the doing of penance without 
l expecting any reward." ‘The other kind of Samnjasa is 
‘agama’. This is to become an ascetic without under- 
| going all the discipline but abandoning the worid so soon 
| as one gets Vairágya. This is the stage when a man 
| subdues all passions and desires, and becomes completely 
| indifferent to the worldly pleasures and sorrows. There 
| is no viyama or injunction for this. At any stage of life 
a certain person can take himself to this form of 
ascelicism'. From the term ‘aan Aaa of the Brhadara- 
nyaka Upanisad we have to infer that the frst kind of 
Samnyasa is mainly intended for members of the Brahmana 
community. Though the vidvatsamnydsa is equally 
applicable to that community again still itis reasonable to 
assume that members of the Ksatriya community sought 
shelter under the second category and took to the fourth 
Arama though according to the orthodox opinion this kind 
of Samnyàsa was no Asrama Samnyasa. 

That the Ksatriyas had the right of Samnyasa and the 
institution was in practice is evident from the tradition 
transmitted in the Mahabharata. After the carnage at 
Kuruksetra Yudhisthira feels disgusted with life and all 
its pleasures and expresses his innermost desire to take to 
Samnyisa. Bhima accepts the Samnyasa sy stem ‘as Süstrie 
and remarks that it is welcome only in E od — 
age or when a powerful enemy is at the gate’. 

Arjuna in dissuading him narrates the story of 
17۸۷ Ferar apr RAR sir cir arse TARA چا‎ 


2 Santi, Ch, 10, 17. 
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King of the Videhas, who gave up palace life to one ofa 
wandering mendieant". Thus Arjuna speaks of Ksatyi. 
siya Samnyása in practice. In replying to his brothers 
Yudhisthira is firm in his opinion and says’ I know the 
Kastras and what they aim at. The Vedas declare only two 
words Do your duty (Karma) and give up the world 
رس‎ The fruit of the latter is eternal bliss. In other 
words, ritual and asceticism are two aspects of Indian 
religion‘, In about 10 chapters there is a learned 
discussion as to the utility and the right of a Ksatriya to 
embrace asceticism. For criticism and discussion of 
theological character were never resented. In the course 
of the lengthy argument we are led to infer that several 
Ksatriyas perhaps of a lower order donned mendicants’ 
robes thereby to find means of subsistence?, though a few 
were really actuated by honest motives. Members of all 
eastes took to ascetic life which grew to be the ‘ accepted 
mode of religious culture.’ Asan ascetic the unemployed 
layman or woman assured himself or herself of some sort 
of livelihood either from the publie ov from the state. 
Such things are mentioned in the Kautilya as of common 
Sr ci ag rin ee ert and get 

: existence’ long prior to 
Kautahya, Perhaps the Syslem of 
without the latter endeavouring for it began with the 


mor 5 rather the provision of food, clothing, 
ousing an : medicaments Was ilself an endeavour on the 
part of the Safigha to inspire jt*, 


1 Santi Chap, 18. 
2 Santi, 19, 1. 
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5 Banti 18, 34. 08m and Buddhism, Volume 1, p. 73, 
6 Book I, 10, 
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The word ‘ dvija ’ in Sanskrit literature is used in two 
senses. It simply means the twiceborn. The investing of 
the sacred thread or the ceremony of Upanayana to the 
members of the first three classes makes them twiceborn. 
Originally the term connoted a wider interpretation 
referring to the members of the three communities. But 
later on it seems to have been restricted to the members of 
the Drahmana community alone. The reason is not far to 
seek with the ushering in of Kaliyuga and the consequent ra 
intermixture of castes, the pure type of the Ksatriya and 
the Vaitya classes disappeared. The four castes practically 
reduced themselves to two, the Brahmanas and the non- 
Brihmanas. At this time the dvtja meant a Brahmana 
only. ‘This is how we have to reconcile the Harita and 
other texts which make the dvija take to ascetic life.” 
Vijüanesvara also contends on the authority of Manu and 
the Sruti that asceticism is only for the Brahman and not 
other castes’. 

aR mast HAVO AW AA RA- 
saa URRY 1311179387 | ; 

We have to take that when Buddha became enlightened 
to the knowledge of self, there were restraints which 
deterred the members of the Ksatriya community from. 
becoming asceties. By constant Samsküras in different 
previous births, Gautama had attained to the stage of E 
| Vairügaya. Most of the names occuring in the Buddhist d 
3 legends, as the names of the Buddha in his prior births are. 
found in the Vedie literature. Thus the  superme 
knowledge eame to him unasked and then he set out ona. 
Wandering life leaving the pleasures of palace life. 
still he was in the Ksatriya fold and hence the orthod 
opinion was against him. Necessity then dro 
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to gather a few adherents from among his own community, 
Thus we find the Buddha in his first sermon at Benares 
speaking of his doctrine as that for the sake of which song 
of noble famalies leave the house and enter the state of 
houselessness'. Thus it was a dissenting sect to the 
established ones. It was primarily intended for the 
Ksatriyas as against the prevailing opinion that the 
fourth Asrama was for the Brahmanas alone. 

Gautama realized the weakness of his sect with a 
handful of followers. He wished to organise if so as to 
give a permanent character to it. Towards this end he did 
not make any new innovation The Brahmana order was 
a convenient model and he unhesitatingly copied it. He 
wanted to give a new colour to keep it alive. So he 
argued that Vijfiana or knowledge is Atma which the 
Vedantins philosophised that the Atma is Vijiiana or 
Vijranamaya. In other details the views, practices, and 
opinions of the orthodox School were followed", Says 
professor Jacobi; Both Jainism and Buddhism «wed to 
the Brahmans especially the Sanyasins the ground- work of 
their philosophy, ethics and cosmogony?", Here it is 
suggestive to notice that the Jains were originally a branch 
of the Buddhist sect. This observation is not entirely new, 
Tor, Weber in Indische Studien (XVI, 210) and Lassen, 
son. gatas ٦ 

are more points of coincidence, as 


ably pointed out by L 3 
p y Lassen, between the two sects, there 
Px ee 
lA eus ا‎ pabbajuti ’ 
.D. E. Vol. I, “Jai ! 
P.XXXD Ds Oe Bud uns ped Pt.I by Hermann Jacobi, Intro, 
2 Cp. Max Muller Hilbert Lectures p, 35]. 


3 Dr. i 
; xudoernle'a Presidential address 1 98, before the Asiatic Society of Bongal. 
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was this distinction which made them separate themselves 
into two branches of the common stock. While the lay 
adherent formed an integral part of the Jaina organisation 
not even a formal recognition was made of them in the 
Buddhist order’. In other words the Buddhists were 
purely a monastic community and took no lay disciples and 
hence did not interfere with the caste system. The Jains 
on the other hand admitted lay disciples and accepted 
the institution of caste. The Caturvidha Sangam of the 
| Jains included the Sadhu, the Sadhvi, the Srivaka and the 
| Upāsaka, The Upāsaka of the Buddhist was not a defacto 
| member of the Buddhist Sañgha. It may be pointed out 
here with advantage that such theories that Buddhism and : 
Jainism were against the caste system and its conclusive- 
| ness have no leg to stand on. 
i This is also provable on other grounds. It is a true 
observation of A. Weber that the Buddha recognised the 
existing caste system and explained ils origin as the 
Brahmanas themselves did, by the dogma of rewards and 
punishments for prior actions’. Gautma acknowledged 
that in some ages the Brahmaaas were superior to the 
Ksatriyas, and if a supreme Buddha then appeared, he 
was born of the Brahmanieal caste. In the Jatakas 
again Gautama speaks on the authority of one Vidura that 
there are ten kinds among the Brahmanas (Dasa Brahma 
Jàtaka). In another Jataka tale he recognises the 
superiority and the inferiority of castes (Sambhüta 
Jàtaka)*, In one place the Master commands that the 
Pious Buddhist householders’ “ought to perform the five 
LS ONU LL ee 


S, B. E. Vol XXII. Intro. p. XXXII. 

History of Indian Literature, p. 1 

Spence Hardy, a Manual of Buddhism, p. ES 
Seo also Bralimanaka Dhammasutta in gue. "Sip. p5 
Gaupati Ariya Sayaka. 
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balis: to the family, the forests, the pitrs, the king and the 
Gods'.”? There is another interesting passage quoted from 
Anguttara Nikaya (L. p. 149 “Attani, Pursia, Jauati 
saccam va yadi và musa’) by H. Kern who is of opinion 
that it may probably be a quotation of Dharma“astra. This 
confirms our view more and more that the Buddha had 
great regard to the existing creed and codes, and utilised 
them so far as they suited his doctrines, which were not so 
much at variance as some scholars would make us 
believe.” In the treatise of Sigalovada, says Kern, 
the Buddha teaches a layman the duties generally 
acknowledged in the Indian Smrtis’, Again in the 
Dhammapada for which Buddhaghosa wrote a com- 
meniry in Pali in the first half of the 5th century A. D. 
there is an interesting Chapter (X XVI) on the Brahmana. 
Here it is said * Because a man is rid of evil therefore he 
is called a Brahmana. Because he walks quictly therefore 
he is called Samana: because he has sent away his own 
impurities, therefore he is called a Prav rajita’? Again 


€6 3. 0 1 1 
in whom there is truth and righteousness he is blessed, 
k he is a Bràhmana*."* 


| 
| 


; Nore.—The Pali Buddhist canon is divided into three 
Pitakas, the Vinaya, Sutta and Abhi Dhamma. Of these 
the Sutta Pitaka consists of five Nikayas - Jighanikaya 
Majjhima, Samyutta, Anguttara and Khuddakanikaya. 
xu aneen works come under the category of 
aya and one of them is the Dhammapada. _ 
In the Buddhagosauppatii, though a later work, is the — | 
Se C DIC ÉD E E E 
= Y Ang, Nika, II p, 8, 3 

araki 5 VERUM p. 68, | 


8 Ibid p.70. 
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story of a mahdathera reciting the three Vedas and 
explaining the knotty points therein to Buddhaghosa when 
the latter was young'. 

But what is more valuable and important is a 
portrayal of the attitude of the* Buddhists towards the 
Brahman householders to whom they owed their sustenence 
in the I/ivuttakn® one of the canonical books of Buddhism 
under the second division of the Pitakas, the Sutta 
Pitaka, claimed to be the authentic Logia of Buddhas. 
To quote the passage will be indeed interesting. 

“107. Exeeedingly helpful to you, O monks, are | 
Brahman householders who present you with garments, v 
offerings (pindapata), beds, seals. requisiles for sickness, 3 
medicines and utensils. And ye verily. O monks, are E, 
exceedingly helpful to the Brahman householders for ye E 
point out to them the law of their first, middle, and last —— E 
good aetions, and ye do proclaim unto them the life of 

| ehastity, with its meaning and its characteristics absolutely 

i! complete and perfect. Thus by mutual reliance, O monks, 

a life of chastity is lived for the sake of crossing the flood 

i (of earthly longings) and for the sake of properly making 

1 an end of misery”. ۱ E 
. From these it is provable that there 1s no warrant to 

] ihe theory that the Buddha was against the caste system - 


as such. 


. interesting theory, that is again untenable 
The equally interesting: | r 
as we shall presently see, 18 that the Buddha was a 
the Vedic sacrifices. This is an examination of th | 
of ahimsa as realized by the founder of the ereed. Am 
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Buddhism drawn attention to by Lassen! one is ahimga op | 
non-injury to living beings. Though the Jains carried 
this principle too far, the Buddhist conception was the 
same as found in the several books of the great Indian 
epie, the Mahabharata. It would nol be out of place to 
quote a few texts from the Mahabharata. ا!‎ is a most 
excellent creed to be non-violent towards all ereatures?, 
In Chapter 113-115 of the AnuSisanika Parvan of the 
Mahabharata there is a learned discussion as regards the 
doctrine of ahimsa and the question of flesh-eating — Tt is | 
Yudhisthira who says that the principle of chimsa is | 
recognised by the Veda as the dharma’. Lord Krsna 
who preached with all eloquence at his command. to Arjuna | 
that he must fight out and kill all his kith and kin in the | 
battle, preaches also the prineiple of ahipnsá to him‘. | 
This means that one could be non-violent without prejudice 
to his Svadharma, for Svadharma is always superior to | 
any other dharma or practice of virtuous qualities, 


There seems to be an opinion that the Vedie Yajfia 
was questioned at first by the Buddha. 


| transmitted in the epic literature may be eredited with 
; having started already a similar 
one place the intrinsic value of 
sacrifices has been questioned. 
Asvamedha Parvan ther 
there was no rain for 


theory. In more than 
the so-called bloody 
In Chapter 92 of the 
e is the following stor 


1 'y. Once 
: a long time, Fami alked the 
land in all nakedness. People prefer amine stalked the 


red death to living. 
1 Ind. Alter, IV p. 762, ^ 7 ہے‎ 
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4 Bhagavat Gita, X. 5. ا‎ 
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At that time Agastya began what was known as the 
Dvadasa Varsika Yajiia. But still it was not fruitful. 
The state of rainlessness continued. The sage burst into 
anger and spoke of creating another Indraloka, ete. 
"There he expresses that he would adopt fara: and eam: 
forms of sacrifice where there will be no question of himsà. 
The Htviks bestow praise on Agastya and speak with E 
approval the removal of himsā from the sacrifices: *d 


^ t 


wads GAM 3 مق‎ FART | 92 33. 
vanai 3۹ 118 Aad 7 | A 

a T 
21812381 YAAA q4 3 3۱ Ibid, 34. 


In the Anucasnika parvan, there is a prohibition against 
flesh-eating. In the opinion of superior Sistas the non- 
eating of flesh and meat will tend io endow one with 
health, fame, long life, prosperity and heaven: 


We] AMAA وج‎ HET Hed | 
۸7-ےج[‎ gA: WATT ۱ 177, 36. 


It is said further by Bhisma that meat in whatever 
form attracts the sensation of taste and enslaves him who 
eats it. The meat of animals is compared to the flesh of — 
one’s own son. The flesh is considered as the vilest of 
human beings. He concludes that non-violence is the basis 
of all religions. In the Chapter 178 Yudhisthira ask 
the grandsire Bhisma that in one place he said that meat - 
was sacred to Gods, to pilrs and others and in another he 
preached abstention of meat. He added he was unable E 
reconcile both the statements. Bhisma says that several d 
courses took place between the sages in ages gone by a 
result of such discussions was that 8 Nios th 
dharma, virtue, gift, penance, sacrifice, iss, fri 
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happiness, and unequal merits.’ C 

But an householder ean use meat sanctified with بے‎ 
mantras in Vedic rites as an akama. If he does asa | 
sakama he commits sin?. In those days, they say, being | 
doubtful about the propriety of eating flesh, the sages 21 
performed s«crifices with seeds. Still the doubt lingered 
in their minds. They, therefore, approached Vasu the | 
king of the Cedis to have their doubts cleared. The king 
recommended that flesh could be taken, and for committing 
this sin he lost heaven. When he was asked fora second 
time he repeated the opinion which he formerly held, and ` 
for this sin he was sent to the nether world. Upon this 
the sage Agastya prescribed once for all that wild animals 
be dedicated to the celestials*. 

Thus we see the question of sacrifice has been opened 
long before the age of the Buddha and in spite of discus- 
sions, the conelusion was that meat could be used in vaidic 
rites and ordinarily one must not indulge in meat®, While 

1 aga TT ASRA RI جع‎ | 

ARA WU ۱ا5‎ A a: d 

"Eur ۱۸ AETAT Sheer d pen | | 

288 IH 580٥ا‎ RA ge qp M 
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Brahmaniéal asceties are strictly forbidden’ to take 
dishes of meat the Buddhist monks did not abstain from 
fish and meat. Under certain restrictions the Buddha 
allowed the eating of fish and meat though Devadatta 
raised the standard of revolt against such practice’. 
There are several Jàtakas Wherein there is infallible 
testimony that flesh-eating was common among the 
Buddhists. From the express prohibition of taking the 
flesh of men, elephants, horses, dogs, asses, ete, Kern 
rightly remarks that the flesh of other animals was no 
forbidden food, (Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 71), 
Further in Chapter IV of Mahaparinibhana Suttanta in 
response to an invitation by the Smith Curda at Pava 
(Cundo Kammaraputto) the Buddha visited the latter 
place and partook of the dishes containing pork?, This 
brought on him an illness which proved fatal ultimately*. 
From these we infer that the prineiple of ahimsà preached 
by the Buddhist teacher was no more than what Bhisma 
taught to king Yudhisthira. 

We have been addressing overselves so far to prove 
first that the Buddha did not attack the caste system, 
secondly, the principle of nhimsà was not peculiar to that 
sect, and lastly, that as far as possible the Buddhists did 
not break from the established tradition of the land, Says 
Kern; * He (the Buddha) repeatedly exerts the morals 
and virtues of the ancient rsis. The Dharma Says he, is 
the ensign of the Rşis®. The exemplary rsis were Asita, 
Prise ei inne ك‎ 

l Apns I 9. 22. 2. Manu VI. 14, Gau. III 31. AL جو‎ 

2 See VI SLI, Cullavagga VII 2,15, Majjhima Nikaya I, 368, M ہے‎ 

3 Sukara Maddavam. Digha Nikaya, Vol. II, pp 126-28. Cf. SBE Vol VI, 
bp. 70.-72, and $4. v : 


+ See also Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 355-58, UI 
5 Ang, Nik. IT, p. 51. E 
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and Devala notwithstanding their heterodox rules'.”’ 


That the Buddhists did not hesitate to adopt the articles 
of morality and other regulations concerning monachism of 
the Brahmans is obvious. One fundamental difference was 
in philosophy. There is an opinion not without reason 
that originally the sect had no moral code except the 
general prescriptions and injunctions which were in 
common with the general laws of society. “ ‘The more we 
try to remove the difficulties the more we are driven to the 
suspicion that original Buddhism was not correctly that 
of the canonical books". ‘The ten precepts of the 
Buddhist order are; not to destroy life, not to steal, not to 
be impure, not to utter falsehood, not to serve intoxicants, 
not to take forbidden meals, not to take part in theatrical 
amusements, not to us? pungents, not to go in for a soft 
couch, and not to have any lust for gold. The dharma 
peculiar to the Samnyasins is given in similar terms in the 
Manavadharma Śāstras’. The outfit of a Bhiksu was that 
of a Brahman ascetic“ So far as the ethics of the 
Buddhist sect were concerned, there is nothing strikingly 
original. The three signs of the body and four signs of 
speech, the three signs of mind and five other evils, are all 
found in the Dharmasiitras and the Dharma<astras®. 
That the Traividya or the three vedas were not neglected or 
condemned, and the vedic idea of the union with Brahma 
wer not disregarded is evident from a pregnant statement; 

* Verily this, Vasettha, is the way to a state of union with 
cocos EUM یو وو جج سو سڈ‎ 

Buddhism p. 50,‏ سم ومن ما وی موا 2 

3 Baud. II, 10, 17, 11. 


4 Seo Hardy, Manual of Buddhism p, 477, 
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| Brahma” (Tevigga Sutt). Further tha Buddha has 
| belief in the doctrine of Karma which Warren calls one of 
the hardest of doctrines. The theory of rebirth 
according to Karma is the unassailable Hindu theory which 
Buddha could not easily ignore. Also the Buddhist custom 
of holding meetings once a fortnight especially on the full 
| moon and new moon days points to the borrowing of this 
l custom from the Vedic rites—the Aupavastha and the 
Í Darśapūrnamāsa performed on the parva days in every 
monht?. These meetings are said to be penetential 
gatherings wherein the faults committed are confessed and 
| atoned for by every member of the order? Furthermore 
| the Buddha kept (vassa rainy season) three months every 
| year surrounded by groups of his diseiples, when kings and 
the wealthy contended for the honour of entertaining him 
and his disciples. This period being over, then began the i 
season of iteneraney from town to town and village to e 
village some times with as many as five hundred 
diseiples*, The vassá generally eommeneed the day after 
the full moon in the month of Asadha or one month after 
the full moon in the month of Asüdha." This is but a copy 
of the ecalurmàsya of the Brahman Samnyasins. Sankha the 
law-giver prescribes two months’ stay in the rainy season 
in the same place while Devala and Kanva preseribe four 
months from the Sravana month. In other seasons Kanva 
rules a day's stay in the village and a five days’ stay in a 
| town’, What was done by the Buddha and what existed 


Buddhism in Translation, H. O. S. : ¥ : 
Mahavagga II 4, 2, also S.B.E. Vol XIII, the Vinaya texts. tea 
bid. 
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Vinayapitakam, Vol. I. Mahavagga III, 1. pp. 137—156. 
See Mitakshara Commentary on Yaj. III, 58. 
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before him are still in practice to-day in our country. Our 
Sankaracaryas spend their retreat in the rainy season 
with their disciples ina place from where there was an 
invitation. But these disciples are almost all lay people 
and not monks as the Buddha had. The congregation of 
Samnyasins was not advocated. It is said by the la x-giver 
if two monks join together itis a gathering, if three join 
together itis a grama, and any number above four isa 
town. The reasons given for prohibiting congregation 
are also given as follows: taking part in present day poli- 
ties, speaking about the alms themselves, breeding jea- 
lousy and hatred among themselves'. Unlike their Brah- 
manieal brothern these Ksatriya ascetics founded a con- 
gregation which naturally engineered such unhealthy 
influences which ultimately brought about its disruption. 


To add to these the custom of worshipping footprints 
was already an old institution before the time of the 
Buddha. Tts probable origin can be traced to the Vedic 
legend of Visnu’s stepping over the carth?. From the 
Nirukta of Yaska® Visnupida was at the Gaya Hill 
from wbieh place, it was believed, Visnu actually went 
up. This passage is therefore important as it shows that 
Gaya has long been regarded a sacred place and Buddha 


perhaps chose it to do meditation because it was a sacred 


1 Daksa auoted by Vijnanesvara. 
5207722152 2137 AIÀ چجن‎ | 
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place of orthodox people who derived their cult from the 
Rg-Veda'., 

One other feature of the Buddhist congregation was 
the admission of women into the order. This was the 
weak spot of the whole system. We eannot say that 
there were no women Samnyasins in the Brahmanieal fold. 
Baudhäyana refers to the Samnyasins from the fair sex. 
But there is a definite prescription that the male Samnyasin 
should not mingle with the female Samnyasin®, Now grant- 
ing that the Hindu Smrtis recognised Samnyasins of the 
other sex, the authors of the law-code were careful to rest- 
rict their intercourse with the male Samnyasins, with the 
result that everything went on without much ado. But 
this was not so in the Buddhist order. It is irue 
that the Buddha was at first not inclined ‘o take the 
female monks inio his order. He had his own misgivings. 
But he was prevailed upon by Mahaprajapati the Goutami, 
sister of the mother of the Blessed one. Strict regula- 
tions were made and an order of nuns soon came to stay. 
But still the Buddha said: * If, Ananda, women had not 
retired from household life to the houseless one under the 
Doctrine and Diseipline announced by the Tathagata, 
religion, Ananda, would long endure: a thousand years 
would the good Doctrine abide. But since, Ananda, women 
have now retired from household life to the houseless one 
under the Doctrine and Discipline announced by the Tatha- 
gata, not long, Ananda, will religion endure, but 500 years, 
Ananda, will the good Doctrine abide“. 


1 Ind. Ant. 1918, p. 84 K. P. Jayaswal's note. 


ROR: 1۳۰: ARTA: 77 


2 Cullavagga. X, 1. 


t2 


Mahaprinit V, 33. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, H; O, S. P. 447; See 


also Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. I. p. 160, 
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` H. Kern remarks: “ His (Buddha’s) misgivings 
proved true by the subsequent events. ‘The ladies, even 
Gautami, were now and then fretful and sometimes after- 
wards when the Lord sojourned at Sravasti some nuns 
moved the indignation of the public by their scandalous 
behaviour’”’. 

Notwithstanding the few variations from the Brah- 
manical codes the Buddhist sect in its early form prac- 
tically followed such codes and we may close this section 
once again with the remark of H. Kern, “ No one unless 
unacquainted with Brahmanic literature will fail to per- 
ceive that this superior morality is nothing else but the 
rule of life of the dvija in the fourth àírama when he is 
a yali or mukta. The only plausible explanation is that 
all those superfluous details were bodily or, with some 
modifications taken from Dharmasiitras and Dharma‘“as- 
iras’. 

In the light of the aboye observations it would be 

1 wrong to speak of a Buddhist India as a Separate entity 
: eut off from Brahmanical India. Hinduism was so 

catholic that it absorbed within its fold all sects and sec- 

taries though professing different views about life and God. 
Scholars of wide views and cautious judgment like Rhys 
Davids have called into question the intrinsic value of 

. the well-founded tradition. We cannot definitely mark 
En time as the rise of Buddhism in India. It is a slow 
cess of ago-long evolution. ‘The Buddha gave an im- 
o tlie movement though Scholars like Emile Senart 


at the Buddha of whom the Buddhist tradition 
oquent has never lived ag a man?” 
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ee at 77 


In our opinion in the face of such strong tradition: 
| to deny the existence of an historical figure is carrying 
| research too far. Granting then the existence of the 
| historical figure of the Buddha, is there any tangible. A 
evidence to indicate that Buddhism exercised any powerful 2 
sway in the Mauryan epoch or before? Rhys David 8 
remarks:— “We know whether from native or foreign | 
sources very little of what happened during the century : 
and half that followel after the Buddha's death'’’. This RT 
was the period of the Nandas and we have no details of | 
their administration. In this period as in the time of the 
Buddha the Buddhist monks found hospitable home in 
Kosala and Magadha a small fraction of the vast continent 
of India. We cannot judge of the whole of India from 
these two small kingdoms even where the influence does 
not seem to have been great, From the Manavadharma 
Sastra and Yàjüavalkya we gaiher that these Ksatriya 
monks lived side by side with the Brahman asceties, the 
latter being asked to retire from villages inhabited by. 
these unorthodox monastic sects?. 


UT ————————— 9ہ‎ 7-7 


To say that the Mauryas were followers of the Buddh- ' 

ism has little evidenee to support it. Chandragupta, the 
first King of the Dynasty, owed his throne to the Brahman 

politician Kautilya who seems to have been an abs 

follower of the old Vedic religion. Sacrificial halls 

agnihotrasalas are mentioned as also worship to I 

Varuna, ASvins, ete. There are references in 

Kautliya® to some heretical sects, the me 

Which found employment in the Intelligence De 


Cae 
2 


1 Buddhist India, p, 250. 
2 XN VI, 51; Yaj, III, 59. 
8 Mr. Sas Bk, I, Ch, 11 and 12. 
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and other offices. Other recluses deserving of regard 
were shown due honour and respect  'lhe same is the 
ease with the great Maurya emperor and grandson of 
Candragupta, Asoka. Though there is a consensus of 
opinion that Asoka professed Buddhism and though there 
is'another view that he was a Jain’ we agree with the 
Reverend Father Heras S. J. that he was neither a 
Buddhist nor a Jain but a follower of the established 
religion of the land which we may now call the earlier form 
of Hinduism. He held catholic views about religion and 
life and thought it dharma to he of help to every religious 
sect prevailing in his empire". As Father Heras has 
dealt with this rather elaboralely I refrain from adducing 
reasons in favour of the theory that he was no Buddhist. 


Still I shall make one observation. Every one knows 
that Asoka abstained from war after the Kalinga carnage. 
Was it due to Jain or Buddhist influence? No, is our 
answer. The ideal which ASoka set himself was not 
the ordinary Ksatriya duty but that of a Ksatriya of 
a higher order. More than once Yudhisthira who heard 
of the ahimsa doctrine from his grandsire Bhisma as the 
highest Vedic religion wanted to avoid battle. On the 
eve of the Kuruksetra battle Arjuna refused to fight his 
own kith and kin. Did not Sri Ramacandra speak of 
Ksatriya dharma as adharma in the guise of dharma’. 
With a deep religious bent of mind Acoka followed the 
footsteps of his great predecessors Yudhisthira and 
Ramacandra, Nothing more or nothing less was the 
ruling passion of the great Mauryan King. 

1 Ind. Ant. Vol, V, Kern’s article, 


2 Qu, Journal of the Mythic societ s 
S ana, Ayod, 109, 90. % Vol. XVII, No, 4, 
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That Buddhism was not influential during the epoch of 

| the early Mauryas is in evidence from the Kautilya’s Arth- 
astra. Jacobi's argument is convineing when he says thal 
| Kautilya recognised philosophy to be a Science by itself, 
| and hence he could bring in the Lokayata, the character of 
whose contents must exclude it from the Trayi. If Kauti- 
| lya could recognise the Lokayata he could recognise as well 
| the Buddhist philosophy if the latter had really deserved the 
| name of philosophy in his time. There is no warrant to the 
| view that the Buddhist philosophical systems were 
ignored by Kautilya. The probabilities are that these 
۱ Systems gained currency only after Kautilya’s time, in 

the centuries immediately before and after the beginning 
| of our era. (Indiin Ant. 1918, Trans. by V. A. Sukthan- E 
| kar.) 

With respect to successors of Asoka there is evidence 
of a rare order, in inseriptions, which prove that they were 
not Buddhists. For instance DaSaratha, the grandson 
of Asoka, makes three grants to Ajivaka monks by bestow- 
ing the caves in the Nagarjuni-Hills', Again about 184 
B. C. the Sunga Dynasty was founded by Pusyamitra, 
He was eommander-in-ehief to Brhadratha whom he over- *35 
threw by slaying him. The Buddhist annals make him out 
to be a persecutor of their faith and a strict follower of 
Brahmanism?.  Pusyamitra was not as tolerant as the 
Mauryan monarehs were and hence the Buddhists regard- — 
ed him asa hater of their sect. Thus I am inelind to. 
believe that there was no Buddhist ascendency either before - 


or during the epoch of the Mauryas and therefore 
Se ra 


1 Ind. Aut, Vol, XX, p. 361 
2 Cam. His. Ind, Vol, 1 g. 512. 
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was no reaction under Pusyamitra or under his succesors, 
We grant that the Buddhist monks continued to live side | 
by side with Brahman brethren in a state of harmony and . | 
peace. But the fact that they took part in polities and | 
administration of their land, lived together in congregation | 
to which, according io the Vinaya, were recruited un- 
worthy people who renounced for belly’s sake and who | 
would go back to the world if food supply was refused, 
(the Kautilya’ also shows that this was in practice) 
and allowed a large number of nuns to embrace their 
faith brought about their downfall. Whatever may 
be the later developments of these movements here and 
in other countries Buddhism anl Jainism in their early 
forms did not exercise any appreciable influence in the 
History of land. Jarl Charpentier rightly remarks :— “It 
is a strange characteristic of these sects so faras I know 
them that they adopted in their ascetic practices and in 
their whole mode of life the rules which had been already 
fixed by their Brahman antagonists”. There is no warrant 
to the statements like that of Rhys Davids “The name 
was retained but the idea was entirely changed’. But it 
is correct estimate of Sir Charles Eliot “Though Hindu 
life may be cut up into castes and sects, Hindu creeds 
are not mutually exclusive and repellent. They attract 
and colour one another,’ 


1 Tem 
Cop 
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d by sick men to get healed by honourary 
ty, by warriors to esenpe active service, by 
MAES slaves and impecunious old gentle- 
alogues of the Buddha, Intro. p. 18). 
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VEDANTA COMMENTATORS BEFORE 
SANKARACARYA. 


| P. V. Kane, M.A, LL. M., Bombay. 


| In the following an attempt has been made to bring 
| together information about the commentators of the 
| Brahmasütras, the principal Upanisads and the Bhagavad- 
| Siti, that preceded the great Saükarácarya. It is not 
| intended to say anything about. the author of the Vedanta- 
| sütras or about the predecessors of the Vedantasütrakára. 

| Saükaráeürya strikes one as not very anxious to sup- 
port his exposition of Vedanta by reference to previous 
commeniators. He hardly ever quotes any eommentator 
of ihe Piirva-mimdmsa or of the Uttaramimàmsà by name 
except Upavarsa and Sabara. His references to his pre- 
decessors’ views are generally vaguely expressed in such 
words as ‘some’ (kecit), ‘others’ (apare, any» &e.,) or ‘the 
teachers’ (aeáryas). 


In what follows the writers are arranged as far وع‎ 
possible in chronological order. About some of these 
Scholars have already furnished information e.g., about 
Bhartrprapaíiea in the Introduction p. 15 of the Tarka- 
sangraha (Gaikwad’s G. Series) and by Prof. Hiriyanna 
in Indian Antiquary for 1924 p. 77, about Dramidacarya — 
in the Introduction to the Tarkasaügraha (p. 16), ab 
Brahmadatta in the Journal of Oriental Rese 
(Madras) for 1928 p. 1. 


Bodhiyana. 


. Several authorities agree in saying ha i, 
. Bodhüyana composed a oti on the Vedāntasūtr 
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Prapaficahrdaya (‘Trivandrum S. Series p. 39) says! that 
Bodhayana composed a bhdsya on the whole of the 
MimamsaSastra consisting of 20 chapters (12 of the Sütras 
of Jaimini, tof the Devatakanda and 4 of Uttaramimümsà) 
that it was styled Krtakoti and that Bodhayana's bhasya 
being prolix, Upavarsa abridged it. Ramanuja in hiş 
Vedantasiitrabhasya (Bombay Series p. 1) says that 
Bodhayana composed a lengthy vri on the Brahma- 
sütras and that former 4caryas abridged it?. ‘This lends 
support to the remark of the Prapaficahrdaya cited 
above. Ramanuja in several passages of his Vedanta- 
suütrabhàsya quotes the views of the Vrttikaira. For 
example, the Vrttikara is cited (p. 2) as saying that the 
desire to know Brahma arises after the knowledge of 
actions that has been already set forth (n the Pürva- 
mimamsa) and that the Sariraka (Vedantastitras) being 
welded together with the work of Jaimini in sixteen 
chapters, the two together constitute one Sastra?. On 
the Sūtra ‘Svapyayat’ (Vedantasitra 1-1-10) a passage | 
is quoted by Ramanuja from the Vritikara (p. 176). | 
abara in his bhüsya on the Pürvamimàmsa-sütras often 
quotes or refers io the views of a urllikara. All these 
are brought together in my paper on ‘Gleanings from the — . 
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bhasya of Sabara’ (in JBBRAS Vol. XXVI, pp. 83-84). 
There I had hazarded the conjecture that the vrttikara 
is the same as the one on the Vedantasütras, and that he is 
not the same as Upavarsa. This conjecture now derives 
support from the passage of the Prapaficahrdaya re- 
ferred to above. Tn the Yatindramatadipika (p.2) there 
is a long list of Vedanta teachers obviously arranged in a 
chronological order, in which Bodhayana is placed imme- 
diately after Vyasa (the reputed author of the Vedanta- 
süiras)'. In the Vedarthasafgraha ( reprint from Pandit, 
1924) Bhagavad Bodhayana, Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardin 
and Bhiruci are mentioned as venerable men (Sistas) 
who approved of the Viégistadvaita doctrine (p. 154). 
Sankaricarya in his Siriraka-bhasya often refers to the 
views of his predecessors some of which are attributed 
to the Vrtiikara by his commentators. For example, it is 
pointed out by the Ratnaprabha that Vrttikara dissolved 
the compound brahmajijidsa as ‘brahmane jijfiasa’, while 
Sankara took it as ‘brahmanah jijiasa. On V. S. 1-1-4 
Sankara says that according to some Brahma is not taught 
in the Upanisads as the principal and self-sufficient subject 
but only as a secondary topie that is subservient to and 
useful in the injunction aboul knowing (or contemplating 
on) brahma. ‘This according to the commentators is the 
view of the vrttikàra. As regards the Anandamaya- 
dhikarana (1 1-12 ff) the commentators say that the 
explanation first set out by Paükara is that of the 
urttikara. Similarly, the second explanation proposed by 
Saükara on V. S. I. 1-31 is said to be the view of the 


Vrttikira. Whether the Vritikara whose views are com- 


1. arate TAT TTT Aa 
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bated by Sankara in his bhasya on the Bhagavadgita (e.g. 
on IL 11, IV. 18) is the same as the Vrttikira of the 
Vedantasiitras is extremely doubtful. 

Since Sabara cannot be placed later than the 4th 
or 9th century A. D. and since Upavarga was much earlier 
than Sabara and abridged Bodhayana’s vr/ li, it follows 
that Bodhayana cannot be placed later than the first or 
second century of the Christian era. How much earlier 
than that date he flourished it is impossible io Suy in the 
present state of our knowledge. 


Upavarsa. 


Sabara quotes the view of Bhagavan Upavarsa on the 
question as to what constitules the word. The same view 
is ascribed to Upavarsa by Éaükarácarya in his bhàsya on 
V.8.1.3.28. Sankara further tells us in his bhásya on 
V. S. III. 3°53 that the venerable Upavarsa remarked in 
his commentary on the first tantra (i.e the Pirvamimamsa) 

i when the existence of the soul had to he established (in the 
course of discussion) that he would dilate upon it in (his 
commentary on) the Sariraka (i. e, the Vedàntasütras)'. 
. Bháskaraalsoin his bhásya on the y. S. (pp. 62 and 6) 
2 ascribes the above two views to Upavarsa and in another 
place (p. 124) speaks of Upavarsicarya as the propa- 


X (pravarlaka) of the Pdslrasampradága. From 
oc 3 ; 


pears that the Tantravartika 
; epithet Mahabbasyakara on 
Vi 1 ation my paper on Śabara 

AS Vol. XXVI p. 84). From the Prapaficahrdaya — 
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it follows that Upavarsa abridged Bodhāyana’s vrittà on ` 
the whole of the Mimamsa and Ramanuja’s words that 
former äcāryas abridged the lengthy vriti of Bo 
lend some support to this assertion. 
As Upavarsa was a venerable (bhagavan) writer even to 
Sabara he cannot be placed later than the third century A.D. 
Guhadeva. 

Guhadeva is placed immediately after Bodohàyana in 
the Yatindramatadipika and he is mentioned by Ramanuja 
among the Sistas that approved of ViSistadvaita. No 
quotations from him could be discovered by me in the 
printed works on Vedanta. 


dhayana 


Kapardin. 


lle is mentioned as a Sista in the Vedàrthasangraha. 
That is all that is known about him. 


Bharuci. 


He is mentioned by the Yatindramatadipika before 
Brahmanandin and also by the Vedarthasafigraha. I 
eould find no quotation from him on Vedanta. In my 
paper on “ the predecessors of Vijñāneśvara” (JBBRAS 
for 1925 pp. 209—213), I showed that Bharuchi was an 
ancient writer on Dharmasgastra and stood in special 
relation to the Visnudharmasiitra wherein the worship of 
Visnu is very strongly: emphasized. Whether he is 
indentieal with the Vedantin it is impossible to prove. 

Bhartrhari. 

Yamuniacirya in the Siddhitraya (p. 5) names a 

of Vedanta writers among whom Bhartrhariis one'. I 
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hard to say whether he is indentieal with Bhartrhari the 
profound grammarian and author of ihe Vàkyapadiya. It | 
is worthy of note that the very first verse of the | 
Vakyapadiya bears a ciose resemblance to the views of 
Sankara and indicates that the author of the work was 
conscious of the Vivartavada. If the two are identical, the 
Vedantin Bhartrhari must have flourished between | 
600—650 A.D. A Hari is quoted by the ast ra-dipika (on 
Jaimini X. 2759-60). | 
Bhartrmitra. 

He is named by Yamunacarya as a writer on Vedanta. 
The Nyayaratnakara on the Slokavartika (I. 10) says that 
Bhartrmitra composed an ancient commentary on the 
Mimamsa and made the Mīmāmsāśāstra atheistic. A 
Bhartrmitra is quoted hy Mukulabhatta in his Abhidha- 
vrttimatrka, who appears from the quotation to be a 
Mimamsaka. Whether this latter Ghartrmitra is identical 
with the Vedàntin Bhartrmitra is more than doubtful. 


Brahraánandin (or Brahmanandin). 


In the Yatindramatadipikà Brahmànandin is placed 
among Vedanta teachers after Bharuci and before Dravidà- 
carya. Madhusüdana-Sarasvati in his commentary on the 
Sanksepasariraka IIT 218—220 (Benares ed.) tells us that 
the Vàkyakàra spoken of by the latter is Brahmanandin, 
that the Bhasyakara referred to in the next verse is Dravi- 
dācārya, that  Brahmanandin composed terse sentences 
resembling the Vedàntasütras, the Brahmanandin, humour- 
ae, ing the ways of ordinary people and their confirmed habits 
of thought, at first spoke of Parināmaväda and then he 
gave up that position also 48 opposed to reasoning and 
accepted pure monism and Z ivarlavàda and that Dravi- 
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dacarya in his Bhasya on the 
nandin conveys that the Va 
that Brahma is non-differe 
Vide SatksepaSarirak 


aphoristie yakyas ‘of Brahma- 
kyakàra approved of the view 
nt from the pratyag-atman!, 
a ILI 40 for another reference to 
Vakyakara. This establishes that the Vakyakara is earlier 
than Dravidacirya (or Dramida) and that both are earlier 
than the SanksepaSariraka, which Was Composed by a pupil’s 
pupil of Satikaracarya, Ramanuja in Vedantasiitrabhasya 
| several times quotes the words of the Vakyakara and the 
l explanations of the Bhāşyakāra thereon. For example, 
| according to Ramafuja (p. 9) the view of the Vakyakara 
was that ‘ Vedana? (knowing) enjoined as a means of 
moksa in all the Upanisads was really upāsanā and that 
‘ Vedana led to moksa only when it was eonstanily 
| practised, that U pasanaà when constantly practised became 
| dhruvinusmrti (or bhakti), In another place Ramanuja 
| quotes (p. 11) a passage from the Vakyakara wherein 
| ' dhruvanusmrti ' js said’ to arise from viveka, vimoka, 
abhyasa, kriya, kalydna, anavasada and anudgharsa and these 
technical words are explained in aphoristie form. Ramanu- 
ja also quotes the explanations of these given by the bhàsya- 
kara. In another place ^p. 80) Ramanuja says that the 
Vakyakara, following such Vedàntasütras as Anandadayah 
pradhanasya * (IIT. 3. II) held the position thatit was 
only the Saguna Brahma that was to be the object of — 
Biss. 0ےھت‎ 08 ; 
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contemplation (upasana) and that there was an option 
with regard to the vidyds taught in the Upanisads, and that 
the Bhasyakara also explained this view of the Vikyakara, 
Vide pp. 18, 116 of Ramanuja bhasya for other references 
to the Vakyakàra. Bhaskara in his bhasya on Vedántasütra 
I. 4,25 (atmakrieh parindmat) says that the Vakyakara 
approved of the Parinümavüda and quotes a vaya from 
him 'parigamastu syaddadhyadivat’ in support. Tt appears 
from the above that the work of the Vákyakàra was in the 
nature of a Vartika on the Vedantasiitras. The word 
Vakyakara is aften applied to Katyayana the famous 
author of the Vartikas on Panini’s siilvas. Vide Tantray- 
artika p. 958:. 


Dramidacarya or Dravidicirya. 


Ramanuja in his Vedarthasaiigraha speaks of Dramida 
as a Sista who approved of the Visistadvaitavada. Ramanuja 
in his Vedantasiitra-bhasya several times (pp. 11, 80 ete.,) 
quotes the views of a bhdsyakara on the Vakyas of the 
Vakyakara. We saw above that according to Madhusüdana 
Sarasvati this Bhasyakàra is Dravidicirya. Ramanuja 
quotes from a Dramidabhàsyakàra also. l'or example, on 
the well-known Sütra ‘ bhoktrapatler-avibhagascet — syal- 
lokavat? (V. S. II. I. 19) a passage of the Dramidabhasya 
in a high-flown style (like that of Bana) is quoted, In 
another place Ramanuja quotes (p. 471) the words of the 
Dramidabhasyakara to the effect that « the position of the 

astra is that people in order to Secure (desired) rewards 
desire to propitiate the Atman by (performing Sastric) rites 
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and actions and that he (the Atman) being pleased is able 
to grant the rewards’, It follows from the above that the 
Bhasyakara quoted by Rāmānuja is the same as Dramidaearya 
or Dravidábhàsyakara. As Dramidacarya is, according to 
Madhusüdana, referred to as bhasyakara by the Sanksepaé- 
ariraka, the former must be placed at least as early as, if not 
earlier than, Sankaracarya, : 


P 
¥ 


According to Anandajfawa, Saikaracarya in several 
places alludes to a Dravidacarya, though he does not name 
him, Mr. Tripathi in his Introduction to the Tarkasangraha 
of Anandagiri (p. XVI) is of opinion that the Dravidacarya 
alluded to by Sankara is different from the one named by 
Raméanuja. This opinion is not based on sound reasons. It 
appears to be based on the a priori ground that as Sankara 
alludes to Dravidacarya with veneration, the latter must 
be like the former a pure monist, whereas the Dramidacarya 
whom Ramanuja quotes must be regarded as a Visistadvaitin. 
But, on examination, this reasoning will not appeal to any 
one. In the days of Sankara there was not sharp cleavage 
between pure monists and other Aupanisada interpreters 
who did not go as far as Sankara. For. example, Sankara 
is prepared, in his bhásya on V. S. 1-3-19, to regard those 
who look upon individual souls as paramarthika, as his 
partisans (asmadiyas-ca kecit). Similarly Sure8vara in his 
great Vartika tries hard to show that even Bhartrprapaiea, 
Who was a bhedabhedavadin, must be regarded as favouring 
Vivartavàda when properly interpreted’ (vide Brhadaran- 
~ n 
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yakabhasyavartika p. 666 verses 1464-65 and Anandagiri 
thereon). Yamuniacarya (Siddhitraya p. 27) quotes with 
apparent approval SureSvara’s dictum in the Naiskarmya- 
siddhi (11-32). Therefore there is no cogent reason why 
the Dramidacarya alluded to by $ankara should noi he the 
same as the one on whom Ramanuja relies as one of hig 
great predecessors and authorities. 


Dramidacarya not only composed a bhásya on the 
Vedantasiitras, but seems to have written a vast commentary 
on the Chandogya-upanisad. Anandajiiana commenting on 
the opening words of Saikara's bhasya on the Chindogya 


‘rjuvivaranam-alpagrantham’ says that the word ‘alpagrantha 


(a treatise of small extent) is suggestive of the fact that 
Sankara's work is smaller than the Dravida-bhasya on the 
Chandogya. Similarly on Chandogya III. 10. 1-4, Sarikara 
cites the explanation given by the 'aeàryas', which Anandaj- 
7808 refers to Dravidàcarya. In his bhàsya on Gaudapada’s 
Karikas (p. 94 Anandagrama ed.) Sankara quotes the words 
‘Siddham tu nivartakatvat’ as a silra of those who know 
the Vedas, which Anandajfíma ascribes to Dravidacirya. 
Suresvara in his great Vartika sets out the story narrated 
by some (kecit) of a prince, who was brought up in ignorance 
of high estate, in order to illustrate the proposition that the 
purport of the sentence ‘tat-tvam-asi’ is (lie identity (of the 
supreme self and Individual soul) and that the passages 
about the creation of the world that occur in the same 
Upanisad are only subservient to that main proposition. 
Anandajfiana says that the Story was first composed by 
Dravidacarya (vide Br. Up. Vartika p. $70, verses 506 ff 
and com. thereon). Sankara in his bhäsya on Br, U p. II. 
120 says that the story of the prince was narrated by those 
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The foregoing discussion shows that Dravidaeàrya was 

| later than Brahmānandin and earlier than Sankara and 

| Sure^vara i.e. he must have flourished before 750 A.D. 
Brahmadatta. 

In the Prapaficahrdaya Brahmadatta is mentioned as à 
| commentator of the Brahmasütras along with Bhagvatpada 
| and Bhaskara. Information about him, which is very 
meagre, has been furnished by Prof. Hiriyanna in his 
l Introduction to the Naiskarmya-siddhi (p. XXIII) and by 
| the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. IT, Part I. 
| p. 1. According to Anandajiiina (on Sambandhavartika 
| p. 219 verse 797) Brahmadatta held the view that the pur- 
| pose of the Upanisads was to lay down an injunction for : 
| pcople about the acquisition of the knowledge of the self as E 
| expressed in ‘a/melyevopasita’. This is called niyogapaksa 3 
and is frequently referred to by Sure$vara (vide Naiskar- 

mya-siddhi I. 88 and Br. Up. Var. p. 592, verses 792-93 and 
p. 611, verses 884-886). 
How much earlier than Sankara Brahmadatta flourished 


cannot be said. AL 
Mandanamisra. 


Prof. Hiriyanna shows from references to Mandana by 
Anandajüana (on Br. Up. Var. p. 1852 verse 796) and from 
the Sanksepa“iriraka (II. 174) that MandanamiSra and 
Suresvara were not identical. In JBBRAS Vol III. (New 
Series) pp. 289-293 I tried to show that if the traditional a 
date of Sankara 788—820 (A.D.) be accepted then Mandana 
flourished about a hundred years before Sankara. 

Gaudapáda. 

Mueh has been written about Gaudapada. It i 

intended to repeat what has been already said by 


ee 


= dharmasütra says). He relies 
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dükya Karikas and calls Gaudapada his paramagury 
(teacher's teacher). In the bhasya on V.S. I. 4-14 he 
quotes Gaudapada’s Karika (III. 15) and speaks of him 
as “Sampradayavidal’ and on V. S. IL, 1-9 he quotes 
Karika I, 16 with the words ‘it has been said by 4 caryas 
who know the Sampradaya about the (true) meaning of 
Vedanta texts.’ Sureívara also speaks of him as ‘one who 
knows the Siddhantas of the whole Veda,’ calls him 
Gaudacarya and quotes Karika LII, 15 (vide Br, U p. Var, 
p. 951 verses 386—387). In another place he speaks of 
others knowing the Sampradaya as relying on the verses 
of Gaudapada (vide Br. Up. Var. p. 886—888). in the 
Naiskarmyasiddhi (I. 44) he speaks of Gauda (Gaudapada) 
and Dravida (Sa ukara) in the same breath and as greatly 
venerated by him. 

An important question is whether Gaudapada the 
author of the Karikas is identical with the author of the 
commentary on the Sankhya-Káarikàs. Seholars generally 
hold that they are not, but there is fo insuperable ob- 
stacle in holding them as identical. The commentator 
of the Sankhya-Karikas seems to have been an orthodox 
writer. He speaks (on Karika 2) of 


dharma as what is 
enjoined by $ruli and smrti (which is what Vasistha- 


on the Gità as an autho- 
alive work (on Karika 12 ‘Guna gunesu vartante’ is 


otal Zrom the Git). On Kariké 23 he refers to the — 
odox fourteen vidyàs (4 Vedas, 6 angas, nyàya, — 

18ã and dharmaSistra), On verse 51 he explains - 
yayana’ as ‘Vedadisastradhyayang, 


Be Bhartrprapajica, 
Ji - all the predecessorg of Suikara, whose works ha 
er been discovered, the amp | 
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are those of Bhartrprapafica. Prof. Hiriyanna has ex- 
amined in some detail (in Indian Antiquary for 1924 
pp. 76—86) the materials contained in the great Vartika 
of Surefvara and in the commentary of Anandajfiana. 
In the following an effort will be made to bring out a 
few salient points about Bhartrprapafiea and to supple- 
ment what has been stated by Prof. Hiriyanna. To deal 
in detail with the large material available will require a 
separate paper of considerable length on Bhartrhari. 


کس کا سوه m P i e i‏ س ی مم مد م > تمت ہے 


The Siddhitraya of Yamunamuni mentions Bhartr- 
prapafica as one of the authors who wrote on the Vedanta 
and on the Vedantasütras. Madhusüdana Sarasvati in 
his commentary on the Sanksepasariraka I. 7 says that ای‎ 
although Vyasa, while discussing the Br. Up. passage ; 
(tam-etam vedánuvacanena) accepted that both the Karma- 
kanda and the Brahmakanda are equally authoritative yet 
thereby alone he does not settle their real import and that 
some like Bhartrprapafica while expounding his süira 
propounded bheda (dualism), which is not the (true) 
purport of the Veda, as its real import’. Vide Subo- 
dhini also on the verse (Vaktaram-asadya Yam-eva &c.,) 
of the Safnksepasariraka. It is thus established that  — 
Bhartr. wrote a bhasya on the V. S. From Anandajiiana’s 
eomment on the opening words of Sarikara’s bhasya on — 
the Br. Up. it follows that Bhartr. commented on the 
Madhyandina recension, while Saikara commented on the 
Kanva text of the Br. Up. and that Sankara’s bh 
was smaller in extent than that of Bhatr. on the 
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Upanisad. Bhartr. appears also to have commented on the 
Katha and Isavasya Upanisad. One item of personal 
history seems to have puzzled Prof. Hiriyanna. Sure. 
vara in various places ridicules Bhartr. by sn ying that the 
latter is able to propound this or that w rong view merely 
on the strength of the vara (favour or boon of Vai Svanara 
or Jütavedas or hutabhuk) (but not by means of eorrect 
reasoning) and that not being favoured with similar good 
fortune he (Suresvara) cannot attempt to establish the 
impossible (to maké a roll of the sky as if it were a piece 
of skin) or the illogieal!. Prof. Hiriyana advanees the 
farfetched explanation that reference is made to his 
doctrine of Hiranyagarbha and the doctrine of Bhakti. 
I hazard a simple explanation, It is not unusual for 
ancient writers to say that they were able to compose a 
work through the favour (vara) of this deity or that. 
For example, the great astronomer Varahamihira Says 
at the end of his Brhajjataka that he composed the work 
after securing the favour (Varaprasáda) of the Sun in 
Kapisthala. Similarly it is probable that Bhartr. said 
in the Introductory portion of his bhasya that he was 
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able to expound the recondite teaching of the Br. Up. 

l through the favour of Agni (Vaisvanara), indicating that 
| he had, even though a brahmavid, sedulously performed 
| the acts laid down by the Karmakanda for an agnihotrin 
| and exemplified in his life his teaching about jfana-karma- 
| samuccaya. The bhasya of Bhartr. was available up to 
the days of Anandajfiana who quotes large extracts from 

it in scores of places and hence it is not unlikely that if 
à proper search be made it may yet come to light, One 
interesting fact is that between Bhartr. and Safikara a 
good deal of time elapsed. On Br. Up. I. £10 (bralma 

va idain-agra àsit) Saükara says that some explain ‘brahma’ 
here as ‘brahmabhayi puruso brahmanalh.’ Thereon Sureé- 

| vara says that some interpreted the bhasya of Bhartr. on 
| Br. Up. I. 1-9 as favouring parindmavada (and not 
| vivartavada) because of this explanation of brahma in 
Br. Up. I. 4-10, that the bhasya of Bhartr. on Br. Up. 

1-9 must really be understood as favouring Vivartavada 

and that therefore in other places also the bhasya of 
Bhartr. must be so interpreted and so my teacher (guru, 

îe., Saükara) enters upon a lengthy discussion as to Br, 

Up. T. 4-10 in order to remove the error of those who 

| held that Bharir. does not approve of Vivarlavada. So 
according to Suresvara, his master Sarikara was refuting 
the explanations of some followers of Bhartr. and that 
È Bhartr. was such a great authority that even Sañkara 
= thought it necessary to show to the school of Bhartr. that 
1 thcir master also favoured vivartavada. 
The references to Bhartr. fall under three heads, 
ankara, according lo Suresvara, in several places eri ici 
the views of Bhartr. though he nowhere mentions him 
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Safikara contains no express reference to Bharty,, 
Sure$vara himself criticizes or refers to the views of 
Bhartr. on his own account. ‘There is a third class of cases 
in which neither Sankàra nor 88 directly refers to 
him, but it is Anandajfiana who brings in the name or views 
of Bharir. Examples of all three classes of cases are noted 
below. Exainples of the first class are to be found in 
Sankarabhàsya on Br. Up. 1.415 ‘devesu lokam? 
(Var. p. 757 verses 1644-45), 1.4.15 almauam-ova lokam- 
upasita (Var, p. 107 verse 1692), IL3.6 tasya ha elasya 
purusasya’ where Safikara sets oul the tenels ( prakriya) of 
some who regard themselves as Aupanisada 
(Var. pp. 1011-1015 verses 112-148 where Ananda on verse 
115 quotes an extract from Bhartr. in which the words 
‘vidyakarma-piirvaparajfia’ used in the Saakarabhasya 
occur), ITI. 2°13 (about apavarga being an anlaralavastha) 
and Var. p. 1154 verse 41, on ILI, 4:2 * nadrsier drastaram 
dec." (Var. pp. 1236-1239 verses 167-186), IIT: 5. * villaisana 
(Var. p. 1258 verse 113), IV. 4.22 0)0 
vividisanli (Var. p. 1890 verse 1032), V. 1.1. *pürna- 
madah *pürgamidam' (Var. pp. 1953-1959 verses 28-63). 
For examples of the second class of cases referenee may be 
mi de to pp. 1361, 1369, 1374, 1450, 1572, 1589, 1625, 1785-89 
For cases where Anandajiiina alone refers to Bhartr. 
d there is no allusion in the Vir, itself, pp. 1225, 1728 
lay be consulted. Vartika mentions Bhartr. by name only 

cases (¢. J. at pp. 666, 1789 and 1843). ‘The - 
terence at p. 1789 is jecringly pompous!. In most cases 
ited for being refuted and Sureévara ironica 
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“dhirah’, ہہ‎ In a few cases it appears that 
Suresvara accepts the interpretations of Bhartr. (vide 
pp. 1450-53, 1560, 829, 989). The school of Bhartr. is 
described in the Var. as sanastavyastadarsana (p. 1 164) or 
of Bhakti. 

As Sankara is supposed by SureSvara to have refuted 
the followers of Bharir. the latter must have flourished at 
least two generations before Sankara (if not more} and so 
Bhartr. cannot be placed later than the first half of the 8th 
century. 

Tanka. 
Yamunacarya mentions àeàrya Taüka, but whether he 
preceded Sankara is doubtful. 
Sri-Vatsdikami<ra. 
Yamuna says that Xri-Vatsáükamicra wrote on the 
Sütras of Dàdaràyana a work full of profound nydyas. 
But from the way in which he is me:üioned it appears that 
he was later than Sankara (vide note 7.) 
THE BUDDHISTiC CONCEPTION OF SUBLIMATION. 
J. K. Sarkar, M, A, Senior Professor of Philosophy, 
Government College, Muzaffarpur, Bihar. 

Introduction:—The Nirvana is the vehicle of sublima- 
tion or uplifting of the individual. ‘There is no term so 
hopelessly misinterpreted, no notion so completely distorted 
as the Nirvana is. ‘The confused mass of misconceptions 
and ambiguities arises from various sourees, viz., the long 
litany of synonyms negative, contradictory and apparently 
irreconcilable, indefinite, definite ete. The confusion bet- 
Ween “ Nivrtti ” and “ Nirvana ", the twofold meaning of 
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the word “ Nirvana, viz., cooling and extinguishing, are but 
the most prolific source of errors. ‘To us the N irvana 
is shrouded in mystery, and with regard to its meaning our 
imagination has its full play, as the reality is unknown, 
But in spite of its numberless negative contents and descrip. 
tion it has succeeded in attracting so many huiman beings 
during so many centuries and in so many climes. It hag 
been one perennial source of hope and solace to the popula- 
tions that have made out of it their spiritual good. What 
isdone by the prophets in Judiah. Lao-tse in China, the 
mystic religion in Greece, is also done by the Buddhism 
or the birth of the Nirvana in India and in the greater part 
of Asia. ‘lhe Buddhism with its celebrated doctrine of the 
Nirvana is, like all other superior religions a sort of assur- 
ance against the death and the terrors and miseries Lollow- 
ing from it. So the Nirvana can never be the annihilation 
of itself, . 
The negative contents of the Nirvànü leading on 
to its positive significance: —Buddhaghosa remarks: “ The 
Nirvana is one, but its names founded on its contraries are 
numerous". The variants of these contr 
are cessation, destruction, detachment 
negation of the Prapañca or 
aversion and blindness; 


aries or negatives 
, nothingness; the 
Samsara, the end of desire, 
b ; ihe deliverance from sufferings, 
birth, evil, and death. The Nirvana is destructio E 
Buddha is the destructor., The Samsara is Falla, the turn 

| of wheel, the Nirvana is Vivalta and the Buddha is the 
Venayika, Verily the 0 says, “ Lam the King of a 
e the Law, born in the world in order to be the destructor 
of exislence ”, In Mahavagya (LY, 31, 4-7) the groat 
er, while preaching to the Sesha tho doctrine of 

Roni all evil actions of body, speech an 
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thought, says that he wishes others to destroy desire, hatred 
and blindness. In fact, the cessation of Samsara without, and 
of Lenhà within is made possible as by the total annika 
as by one eterniiy of happy existence. The suppression of 
the individual existence, and the supreme felicity arising 
out of the appeasement of thirst (corresponding to the two 
imports of the Nirvaaa, viz., extinction and cooling down) 
the negative and positive bliss affirmed of the Nirvana do 
not exclude each other. On the other hand, the Nirvana 
is positive bliss because it is annihilation. This can be 
easily inferred from the nature of the Nirvana, from the 
teachings of the Buddha, ete. 


The nature of the. Nirvana:—The Nirvana is one. It 
does nol admit of degree. It is, or it is not, just as a flame, 
as much as it burns, is not extinguished. So the Nirvana 
could not be more or less complete. It is without relation 
with what may be other than itself. It receives nothing 
from some other cause. It is called the Anu padeya-nirvana 
(Madhyamaka Vriti XXV). It is above all time and 
space. ‘There is no piace where the Nirvana is. And yet 
the Nirvana is, and he who conducts his life properly, 
knows or vealises it. It is like the fire: the fire is, and yet 
the fire is not in some part or position (Milinda Panho). 
The distinction between Parinirvana and Nirvana is emotive 
and not logical. The Nirvana is the concept pure and 
simple, the idea of achievement that callsinto play the 
feelings of those who understand it. One ean be Parinirv- 
rla, and ean continue to act in the world (Madhyamaka- 
vriti). Again, the Nirvana is put under different catego- 
ries by the Buddhistie teachers according to the different 
characters of the individuals that obtain it, viz. Sandilthike 
(immediate) Nirvana, Dilthe va dhamme (Nirvana in the 
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present life), Sopäđhi eşa-Nirväna, n ata hisega-n irvdng 
apralisthita-nirvana (Nirvana without pu There 
are other classifications of the nirvini in the 
Neltiprakarama that concern the andgamins only, (I) 
The Sanditthika-nibbana is indicative of the [ruit obtain- 
ed immediately by 2 Bhiksu or an individual freed from 
passion, aversion and blindness. Having obtained it, he no 
more knows or feels the affliction caused by evil, Init he 
finds immediately the result of his work i. ¢. the realiza- 
tion of the moral and spiritual conlitions of the supreme 
appeasement (Atiguttara-Nikaya, III, 55). (2) Again, in 
the Suita-Nipata we read that the Nirva na can be obtained 
in the present life, dillhe va dhamme, ‘Che nirvana is an 
incomparable island for those who are plunged into the 
water, carried away by the terrible current and preyed 
upon by old age and death. So it is the destroyer of old age 
and death. Those who have a fuli knowledge of it are 
extinguished in this very life and escape the power of Māra, 
In the Dighi Nikays and other scriptures this nirviina is not 
the sole monopoly of the Bhiksus, “A Ksatriya, a Vaifya 
or a Brahman who ins control over boly, speech and 
thought has realised the favourable condition of the nirvana 
and is extinguished in this very life.” (3.. The Sopa thisesa- 
ana is the nirvana with à residue of substratum—a 
residue B. the phenomenal life, (4) When the Karman 
ا ہے‎ D tar ane no aggregates, the nirvana is 
| ih "a. The Kleitus (ignorance, passion 
ete.) are like the robbers th; E 2 

al plunder jt village. People 
chase them, and they conceal themselves; but the village is 

always there, It is the Nirvana wil ا‎ VERE | 
TM : ang h Upüdhi, Tu the 
Nirvana without Upadhi, there are neither » ET. 

any village (Madhyamaka ا‎ neither robbers n 
riti). (5) ‘Lhe apratisthita- 
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nirvana, the nirvana without attachment, is held by the 
Madhyamika and Yogācāra schools. The pratistha is the 
base or point of attachment for some object. TA apralis- 
thila-nirvana is an ultra-phenomenal state having an excep- 
tional charactor of transcendence. In it there is neither 
part'cularisation, nor nimitta and the causal nexus, but 
there is the possession of knowledge without duality or 
polarity of subject and object, or without differentiation. 
(Paneakrama, VI). In such a state the common func- 
tion of the sexual becomes with the Buddhas a source of 
infinite virtues and the knowledge procured by the intellect 
is wholly free from erroneous ideas (Mahayana-sutralamkara 
of Asanga). Having obtained their nirvana the Tayins are 
in the Samsara, but do not sufferany injury from the 
contact with the world |Bodhicaryavatàra of Santideva). 
Thus the apratisthita-nirvana and the Samsara are not 
exclusive of each other. Now it is evident that the nirvana 
can be alia ned evin in this very life. It is supreme felicity 
as it is extinction or freedom from passion, hatred, 
Karmaphala ete. The different orders of the nirvana are 
built by the different schools, just suiting the different 
temperaments of the individuals. The different classes of 
the nirvana are but the different steps towards the sublima- 
tion of the individual temperaments. The temperaments 
though they may be starved, cannot be destroyed altogether 
but sublimated or directed and uplifted towards a higher, 
healthier mental state. This temperamental purification is 
a stepping-stone to the next ultimate step, viz, the absolute 
Nirvana. The difference between the absolute nitvana and 
the other froms of the nirvana is that the former excludes 


the Samsara while the later do not. 
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The doctrine of the Buddha as the greatest CONGUEerop 
of the human heart.—The Buddha has succeeded in con. 
quering the greatest number of human hearts, as his doctrine 
is plastic enough for furnishing to all the religious food that 
is suitable for them. (i) To the devout laymen the para. 
disical felicity is offered by him as their reward, though 
threatened with the fear of dethronement and of rebirth and 
death. The constructions of different heavens (Svarga), 
(Buddha-ksetras ete.) by the Buddhist monts, as rightly 
pointed out by Poussin, are simply meant to suit various 
temperaments of the people. Nevertheless, the absolute 
nirvana though it is eternal bliss, is not the paradise. In 
the eyes of the Bodhisattva the abode in the heaven is not 
a reward. The joys of the heaven are nothing in comparison 
with the pure beatitude of the being that has been liberated. 
The fruit of the entrance into the stream (Sotapatti) is 
infinitely superior to the empire of the earth, abode in 
heaven, and dominion of the entire world (Dhammapada). 
The entrance into the Sotapatti is the first step towards the 
conquest of one good that is imperishable. ‘The svarga is 
not the abode of the nirvana, but rather opposed to it, Nor 


is the Buddha-ksetra the place of the nirvina, but a stage 
for reaching it. 


(ii) To those who are tired of this world in which all 
are beginning and changing, birth and death, is offered by 
the Buddha the ideal of sanctity which is identified with 
the Nirvana. Sanctity, regarded by Sariputra as the 
extinction of desire, aversion and blindness, rescues them 
from all forms of existence limited and Gerad by old age ` 
Du When One aspires to this form of nirvina the new | 
0 with the subsequent fear of death is considered as | 
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damnation (Nitliprakarana). Whatever may be the con- : 
ception of the nirvana, whatever may be the ideal of bliss, ! 
millions of people put their faith and hope in the salvation | 
which Buddha held out to them. The perspective to enjoy 

the profound peace consoled and tranquilised them. The 

Bhiksu attaches himself to nothing, as the sensations are 

perishable. Without having any attachment he fears nothing. 

Because he fears nothing, he has the nirvana (Majjhima- 

Nikiya). Hence the nirvana consists in the liberation from 

the fear todie. So, through the nirvana is annihilation, 

it is not death, but the abolition of death. Tt is immortality 

(Amrta). In Mahàávagga we read: “Open the the door 
of the immortality. " In Sutia-Nipáta we 
read—‘‘With him who has left all attachment for name and 
form, there is no more infeetion through which he can fall 
a victim to the power of death." The sage who, in realising 
the nirvana, has banished from his heart all fears, lives 
from the very moment in full security (Yogaksema). The 
greatest terror or suffering of man is his fear of death, and 
the nirvana consists above all in liberating from the fear. 
If the mission of all great religions is to extirpate it, the 
Buddhism with its doctrine of the nirvana has not failed 
in this mission, As it is impossible to kill the fear of death 
by uprooting it, the Buddhism has tried to transform and 
sublimate it by different methods, both subjective and 
objective, with its sterilizing principle of the nirvana. In 
Sutta-nipata and Majjhima-Nikaya it is said that a man in 
order to be free from the terror of death should consider 
the world under the aspect of the emply. To cling to ar 
thing, however supreme or sublime it may be, is to 
the fear of death. In rejecting the idea of the sou 
triumphs over death. The nirvana is one joy, int 
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io) رب او و‎ Sa 


divine at the moment of death. In preventing the death 
l from projecting its umbra on the life, the nirvana Starts 
4. into life itself. Here the Buddha’s pessimistic attitude 
towards the human body is more than compensated for by 
his optimistic attitude of the human life and mind as puri- 
fied and strengthened by the nirvana. 

Nirvana, posilive or definile—The  nirvàga, called 
positive or definite, coincides with the death of the Arhat. 
Now the death is a dissolution for saints and common in- 
dividuals alike, a dissolution of the aggregates, consciousness 
skandhas ete. What then is the difference belween lhis 
death and the death of the Arhat, called the nirvana? The 
difference is that the death of the common man does not 
extinguish the residues of the existence which act in some 
way or other as a centre of materialisation or a new complex 
à fora new existence. The saint does not drag after him the 
: germs of individualisation which are productive of all 
sufferings. His death puts an end to the individual con- 
۔‎ tinuity and precludes all possibilities of survival. It 
1 destroys the phenomenal and individualised existence. ‘The 
3 nirvana, as the cause of cessation و‎ all becoming, concerns 


itself with the world of birth and death, but in itself it be- 


the phenomenon. To this 
d. Does the consciousness 
ppeared? Is he, or is he no 
Upasiva. The Buddha replied, 
d, no measure can be applied. 
blown off by a gust of wind 
am althi) (Sutta-Nipata). Thus 
uals above all dialectic categories 
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something, it would have been impossible to escape from 
what is born ete. ‘Thus the nir 
system of reality by itself. 


vana forms a separate 


| The Nirvāna as a different system of reality:—But now 
l the question is: how can we form an idea of, or define the 
nirvana, as all ideas and words are related to the disting- 
uishing characters of things of the Samsāra? In fact, the 
nirvana has no such characters. Tt is impossible to say 
what it is. It is a region in which there is neither earth, 
nor water, nor perception ete, 1n it there is neither coming 
۱ nor going, neither birth, nor death. It does not grow, has 
j no point of support. In it there is neither Upādhi nor 
Upādāna, neither Skandha nor Samskàra and Vijüana. It 3 
l is like the Avidya of the Vedāntins. All these negations are 

EN oou. on. ona wn 77 
phenomenal worid. But it (Nirvana) is an ultra phenomenal E 
| knowledge. “By the ultramundane knowledge I shall open 7 
to all creatures the gate of the blissful destiny of the nirvana d 
(Siksasamuceya of Santideva). This ultra-phenomenal 
knowledge has a definite value attached to it. For the 
Yogdcara, the nirvana is a thing religious par excellence, 
Asanga slates a number of qualities that are not suppressed 
by the entry into the nirvana, such as sovereignty, aisvarya 
of the Boddhisattva, the parmitta (Mahayana-Sutralankara 
of Asanga). Ifso much of Dharma remains intact in the 
nirvana, it can never be an absolute destruction in itself. 
In some respects it may resemble the vacuity, as both deny 
the phenomenon, (c.f. Madhyamikas and Vedantins). Yet it = 
is the supreme reality, unique truth as opposed to the — 

phenomena and Samskáras which are untruths. Again, thi 
nirvana is the extinction of Bhava and Prapafiea. 
the süpreme felicity because it is the extinction. 
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can there be supreme felicity where there is no sensation 
or perception in it? It is precisely the pe rfect felicity ag 
there is no sensation or perception in it. All sensation 
supposes duality, duality implies limitation, and limitation 
is suffering. 


Though it may be admitted that the nirvana is the 
annihilation as well as the eternal felicity, yet it may appear 
to be nothing in the absence of a permanent principle or 
soul. But, in fact, the nirvàna changes nothing except that 
it suppresses evil and suffering. It does not annihilate 
life but lifts it up. It is the life, and not the nirvana, that 
kills life. The life, and not the nirvana, is one incessant 
destroying (according to the law of momentariness of things 
and of conditional birth). If anywhere the absence of soul 
is felt, it is in the life and not in the nirvana. 


But how can the Nirvana he the life and soul itself, if 
the continuity of life, perception, consciousness and all 
others will disappear for it. It is then really nothing. But 
though it eliminates all, it is a reality in itself, It creates 
a new state on the suppression of the Samsira. So with 
the Buddhists the Samsara is not the only imaginable form 
of existence. But the existence of state preserved in the 
nirvàna is neither phenomenal nor individual. It is rathet 
away from both or suppresses both at the same time, Its 
negative contents carry us so far to its positive reality. 

Conclusion: —(a) In fine, it m 
Buddhism has put before all peop 
viz., the removal of suffering 


vana or absolute rest, or one 
moral and r 


The first is 


ay be said here that the 
le two ideals or one in two 
and the attainment of the nir 
far by the other, ‘The first is more 
cligious, while the second is more theosophit 
more open and plain, and faithful to the thought 
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of the founder, and the method to realise it is more simple 
viz. purification of conduct, purging of intelligence and 
training of will. The second ideal, as it is more theosophic, 
is rooted in the doctrines of the Upanisads following as 
the corrolaries of the doctrine of the Being, viz., imper- 
manenee of all things, rebirths of painful existences, im- 
possibilities to escape from Karmaphala, assertion of the 
possible cure and of a permanent bliss in the absolute rest. 
The method to realise this second ideal is more or less the 
intuitive one, viz., the method of meditation and illumination. 
So two under currents flow beneath the heart of the 
Buddhism. But they are made to flow towards the same 
end—the creation of the great man, Mahapurusa or Arhat 
(the deserving) who has the heart freed (Samyuita 
Nikaya). 


(b) The Buddhism has numerous points of contact 
with the Brahmanie speculation and other philosophical 
and religious systems of India. The end and the method 
are the same in all—the end being the pursuit of 
salvation by the annihilation of the limited and miserable 
existence, and the method being the introspective one 
described as a luminous appearance. The theory of the 
Jüàna and the Samapatti are Yogic in its essential parts. 
The advance towards the Boddhi by the method of 
concentration with Samadhi and Smathi, with Praja and 
Vipasyand, the advance towards the Boddhi by the method 
of ecstatic contemplation with the Karmàsthanas, Dhyana 
and Samapatti are essentially Yogic in character. Even the 
conception of the Boddhi is partly Vedantic—the Boddhi 
the thought of which opens, blooms, expands, even in sleep 
and in which the Bhiksu with his heart appeased finds 
himself everywhere and indentifies himself with everything. 
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Again, the nirvana has the characters of the Brahman or 
the universal soul. ‘The nirvana is “ It alone is one, one", | 
But in spite of its agreement with other systems the | 
Buddhism has distinguishing features of its own, without , 
i which it could not have justified its great fortune. The 
favourable circumstances, the great power of adaptability 
and organisation of the community, the propaganda and 
above all the chance element, can never solely account for 
| the expansion and grandeur of the Buddhism. 'l'o survive 
for long time and with so much of vigour and strength it 
owes to its inner principle and not to its outward 
proceedings. It is the internal integral, religion, the 
Dharma that rules all and acts as the unique principle of 
cohesion and development. It matters little whether the 
contents of the religion are new or borrowed. But with the 
Buddhists they all acquire a religious significance, as the 
Buddhism utilises these gifts for explaining the origin of 
suffering and discovering the path of the ultimate recovery 
bets the nirvana. To acquire verity by the individual 
himself and to conduct others to it are the chief preachings 
of the Buddha and the keystone of the Buddhism. 

b But to attain , lo the ultimate truth the 
pu cation ae Sublimation of the will is absolutely 
x MM po out of the seven factors constitutive of the 
m " E e will with its reserves of energy is one that 
Md ea) io the concentration of thought, And in the 

| moral life of the individual it i ; i 
21 . 18 the will or tendency; 
“aya that acts on the Araya t ; . 
; ; : J^, the psychic state ata given 
moment and manifests itself ir C i 
s : in the Karman on whieh 
depends the ultimate destin of the indivi "T 
ielp of thi , y € individual, With’ the 
help of this sublimated wil] the indivi y 
_ the eight steps of the Jina and the کک ا‎ Pass through ۲ 
ESOS qu. i e ^nàna and the ninth Samapatti and | 
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ean acquire power and equilibrium of the mind and at last 
the ultimate truth If so much preparation and training 
are necessary for the attainment of the nirvana, the nir- 
vàna cannot be a negative and empty thing. 

(d) The attainment of the nirvana is thus solely made 
possible by the exertion of one’s own self to conquer the 
fear of death. The will is the beast of burden w ‘ich carries 
the Bhiksu to his ultimate goal. But the ordinary man in 
his miserable and helpless condition, creates God in his own 
image. lle casts his burden upon the Lord. His God is the 
repository of his highest hopes, the confident of his deepest 
troubles. His God is the God of justice, love and merey, So 
God always stands for what is felt to bein the interests of 
troubled humanity. But the Buddha could see with his 
prophetic vision that man can never be freed from suffering 
or death by any kind of dependence whatsoever. His 
salvation lies in his own exertion. His ultimate end or 
nirvana is perfect freedom (even from God or soul). 
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“MURARESTRTIY AH PANTHAH” S 
MURARI MISRA’S DISTINCTIVE VIEWS ON CERTAIN 
TOPICS OF PCRVAMIMAMSA. 
Umesha Mishra, M.A., Kavyatirtha, Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
University of Allahabad. 
amen drauf dat Tf aAa sj ari atari ekere | 
ser وبا“‎ Tat Haga, AIT جوي ا‎ Roget Margit: جع‎ di 


1. Introductory. 


*Muràrestrtiyah Panthali’’—has become almost a pro- 
verb in Sanskrta and like the origin of so many other 
proverbs, its origin too is still hidden in the dark. We 
‘are not quite sure of the significance of this saying and 
also of the personage of whom it is said. Truely speaking 
this nume—Murari—seems to have well nigh disappeared 
from the subsequent history of Indian Philosophical 
thought. But it appears from our study of Mimamsa and 
Nyàya-Vaifesika that there lived a great Mimamsaka 
named Murari Mitra, who was a great author and not 
merely a dialectician and who held quite independent 
views on several topics of Parva-Mimamsa. His views 


were so distinct and convincing that he was recognised . 


as the founder of a third school of Pürva-Mimamsa, 
which was named as the school of Murari Micra, But it 
is a matter of great pity that his school, except for some 
books associated with his name, is practically extinct. 
All that we know of him and his views is from refer- 
ences and quotations in later literature. There are some 
Published and some unpublished works which are attri- 
buted to Murari Micra, but, as will be clear from the 


- following pages, they are from different pens, and although 
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one or two of these may be, with certain confidence, 
attributed to this Murari, yet they do not throw any light 
on his views. 

. The following are the books associated with the tiame 
of Murari Misra سے‎ 

(1) Anargharüghava; (2) Subhakarma-nirnaya; (3) 

Suddhinibandha; (4) Istikalanirgaya; (5) Parvanirnaya; 
(6) Pitrbhaktivyakhya; (T) Sraddhakalpatika; (8) Tri- 
padinitinayanam; (9)  Ekadaíadyadhikaramam; (10) 
‘Angatvantrukii; (11) Murareriyam; (12) Prayascitta- 
manohara; (13) Saplasatitika; (14) Sabdarthamanjisa- 
prakasa; (15) Paraskaragrhyasilrabhasya. 


Of these, Anargharaghava is perhaps the earliest. It 
is a drama by a Murari Kavi, the son of the Mahakavi 
Bhatta Srivardhamana’, of the Jaudgalyagolra. His 
mother’s name is Tantumati. A close study of the text 
shows that the author was a Naiyáyika, a Mimamsaka 
and a Dharma-astri, But there is no proof which can 
show that this poet Murari is identical with the Afimam- 
saka Murari whose views we are going to study in the 
present paper. As tothe date of this author, it is be- 
lieved that the Kashmirian poet Ratnakara makes a clear 
reference of this dramatist in his Haravijaya, As Ratna- 
kara belongs to the middle of the ninth century A. D» 
this may be taken to be the latest date of this Murari ?. 
G o 


1. Dr. Keith in his ‘the Sanskrit drama’ c: : Eit hamanaka 
(pp. 225), but the printed text of the drama Hee ae 

= 2. But there is another suggestion, In Act V (Kavyamala Ed. pp. 191) 

pg appears in the nepathy®, and calls himself as "learned in the Vaisesika 

rante pa dt tia is Drei xolerenco in Padmanabha Mi 

é ere was a Bhasya Vaisesika-sut by. Ravani 

but we do not know that the name of that سا اک‎ ateng ay the other 


hand, Katandi be a mistake for K i ya 
Bridharaearya, as Rucipati andali a commentary on Prasastapada-Bhasy 


1 کہ‎ while - 
commenting upon that line of Upadhyaya of the fitteenth century A. D. W hi 


1 Anarghuragh ls (although he 
wrongly attributes the authorshi ghava, also suggests (althot 2 
کون‎ compone dis زا جنیر‎ oF the Kundali to Havana), thon as. Sridhara 


Nyayakandali as it i in 913 sake 
EANN 48 1t is generally known 10 
( 8 39320015555 ) or 991 A, D ۱ 
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We next come to the author of Swddhinibandha?. 
This author, who was also called Murari, was the son of 
Rudra Sarman, and the grandson of Harihara, and great- 
grandson of Jayadhara, who were the Chief Judges of 
the Court of Mithilà-Kings Devasimha and Bhavasimha 
respectively, who ruled over Mithila during 1359—1402 
A.D. Hence this Murari, who cannot be identical with 
the first Murari should be placed somewhere about the | 
first quarter of the 15th century A. D. I, therefore, call | 
him here as the second Murāri. 


| Then [ come to the author of Subhakarmanirnaya?, 
| Istikālanirnaya, Parvanirnaya*, Pitrbhaktivyakhya 5 on 
Sridatta’s Pitrbhakti and Sraddhakalpatika on Sridatto- 
padhyaya’s Sraddhakalpa?. These five works are from 
the same pen, as is clear from the verse " at the beginning 
of these books. This Murari belongs to a well-known 
family of Sodarapura in Mithila’. He speaks of Rama- 
bhadra as his teacher, from whom he learnt all the Saslras 
and of Keíava Mira, a well-known Mithila scholar of 
Smrti, under whom Murari Misra read all the Smrtis®. 


ridi ainaani rae 
aE MET 0 


1. Vide J. A. S. B. 1915, pp 417. 

2. The book is published from Benares Ed. by M. M. Paramesvara Jha. 

3,4. It appears from the notices of Sans. Mss. in Aufrecht’s Cat. Cat. PP. 
462 that this Murari Misra was the author of other works also, such as 
Istikalanirnaya and Parv :nirn2ya. 

5, Vide the catalogue of the Mss. of Mithila Vol. I pp 285. 
M 6. This Ms. is in the collection of Pandita Medhanatha Jha of Darbhanga, 

ithila, 


7. "The ٣۷٠-68 sianar: 
fena Raa: eurer 3ا‎ AR 88۳ ۱ 
0×۳, sura fara: ئ8‎ SII is common with all these works: 

8. Vide the colophon of the Subhakarmanirnaya. 

9. Vide supra footuote 5. 
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Kefava Misra is the grandson of Vacaspati Misra II: 
who was the Court Pandita of Bhairavendra and Ràma. 
phadra, the kings of Mithila, during 1450—1490 A. D. 2. 
It was perhaps during the reign of Rāmabhadra that 
Kesava Misra attained his wide fame as a Smrtikira, 
Ramabhadra® himself was a great scholar. 

As for Sridattopadhyàya, on whose work Murari has 
commented upon, we know that he was perhaps the eldest 
son of Mahamahopadhyaya Laksmi Dhara and grandson of 
Hrdayadhara and the elder brother of Rudradhara, and 
Haladhara*. His approximate date is the beginning of 
the 14th century A. D. These things show that this 
Murari most probably lived about 1490 A. D. 

We have seen above that the author of Suddhini- 
bandha lived in Mithila and was connected with the court 
of Mithila kings. On calculation we find that the date 
of this Murari is quite close to that of the author of 
Subhakarmanirnaya ete. Therefore, until further con- 
trary evidences are found, I would like to say that the 
second Murari is the author of these works also. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| 


1. As he himself says of Vacaspati II, ‘zeyta Rag TUTAN 

vide Suslistaparisistam PP. 81, Benares Ed, 
2. J. A. S. B. 1915, pp. 417-118, 
3. is also possible that there was another Ramabhad 1 the teacher 
f Marari. as SI Sri was another Ramabha ra who was : 

ra History o 5 enda ا‎ Simha in his History of Tirhut also thinks. ۷۶ 

4. (4) "ma Warrant: asarê aeqn?— : 

End of Vratapaddhati of M. M. R : ven Lp | 

402) Again, he says in the very 0 onde Mithila en 3 


EI EAEE LEE 


Now thi ipa is ; "s ; 
Vd. id i j مونقسو‎ isa work of Sridatta himself (vide Mithila M f 


(ii) In the colophon of Suddhiviv i | 
| 0 eka Rudradhara says— ‘zA aaant 
; Aadan aaa ngA: RR: urat 7 


vide Mithila Mss, Vol, I, p. 46 'dhara 
(Aot different from the author of Kalapajgy,, "® Probably this کافس(‎ 


2 


AeA 
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This second Murari cannot be identical with the 
Mimamsaka Murari, with whose views the present paper 
deals; for in the Subhakarmanirnaya, Murari quotes a 
line from the commentary of Kusumafjaliprakarana by 
Vardhamana; while this very Vardhamana quotes the 
views of Murari Micra in the same book’. Hence these 
two Muraris cannot be identical. 

Now I come to the author of Avgatva-nirukti. In the 
very beginning the author says that he is the follower of 
Kumãrila. In the text itself Murari refers to the Tantra- 
raina, a commentary on Tuptika, and Sastradimka by 
Parthasarathi Mira“; vidhirasayana, a work on Mimamsa 
by Appayadiksita®; and lastly to Bhaftadipika of Khanda- 
deva. There are several passages in this book which 
closely follow the corresponding portions of the Bhaffadi- 
pikü and the Mimamsakau:tubha. Now Appayadiksita 
was born in 1597 A.D. and died in 1653 A. D.; while 
Khandadeva, who eame in toueh with: Appayadiksita at 
Benares, may be put about the same time, that is in the 
middle of the L7th century A. D. Hence this Murari, the 
author of Anyatva nirukti, must be later than these and 


Vide ‘FIRI qa: Subhakarmanirnaya PP. 49.‏ ط 
Re s wi iter of the present paper.‏ 
gamara HS Ms. with the writer o p =‏ < 
This work is being edited by Dr. Ganzanatha Jha for Sarasvatibhavana ,‏ .3 


Benares. 
4. Ms. Pages 20, 29, 30 ete. ; 
5. Ms. Page 36, where Murari Misra says that in ‘gà Gata’ there is no pos- 


sibility of Mukhyartha as the نات‎ ap ا ا ا‎ ES ECT 
7 ieve that there is a clear 34 . 
Mia err of Appayadiksita (vide Vidhirasayana pp. 148- 149 
Chowsh. Ed.) 
6. Ms. p. 45. ; 2 
T. Vis ta Princess of Wales’ Sarasvatibhavana studies Vol. VI gp. 178, 


8. Ibid. pp. 178 and 184 
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eannot be identical either with previous Muraris or with 
the great Mimamsaka of whose views we are going to study 
inthe present paper. This Murari most probably lived | 
somewhere in southern India, as is clear from the benedic- | 
tory verse of this book, where he makes a salutation to the 
goddess-T'ulaja." This Goddess as I am informed, isa 
well-known deity of the South. Hence this Murari should 
be different from the other two. 

As to the author of Práyascittamanohara there is some 
confusion. In the cotalogues of Mss. we find that the 1 
book is written by Murari Misra, the son of Krsna Mira, | 
put ina printed edition of the same we find that author of 
the book is named as Krsna Mitra (or Kanhu Micra), the | 
son of Murari Mira. However, there is a reference of 
Puditasarvasva of Halayudha, of Bhavadeva Bhatta (per- 
haps the author of Prayascittantriipana) and of Laksmi- 
dhara, who lived about the end of the 12th century A. D ,* 
and of the latter's well-known work Kalpataru. ‘This 
author appears to belong to Orissa, as all the Mss. found 
up to this time are in the character of Orissa and as the 
editor of the book also holds a simillar view. At any rate, 
this Murari should be later than the 13th century A.D. 
The study of this book does not show that its author was 
either a Mimamsaka or a Naiydyika of great reputation. 

a 


. Another Ms. of this book, received from the Madras Manuscript Library; 
reads Kulajam in place of Tulajam. 


2. Vide eatalogue of Sanskrit and Persian Mss in Bera ro” 
F F s ar nnd Central Pro 
vinces, Ms, Noa. 3227-3228, pp. 298, Ed. 1928. Dr. R. L. Mitra’s 


3 poies pt Sanskrit Mss. Vol. VIII No. 302; and Aufreeht's Cat, Cate 


3 3- Vide the Printed Edition of the work from Puri. 


Vide the Introduction of K. P, Ja 1 
Manuscripts in Mithila Vol. I. I 8 


کے 


‘A Descriptive Catalogue of 
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There is no ground to prove the identity of this Murari 


with any of the previous ones. I think it is better to give 
him a separate place. 


Coming to the author of the commentary on Sapta<att, 
I cannot say anything, for I could not trace the Ms. in the 
manuscript collection of Bharatibhavana, Allahabad, in 
the catalogue of which I find it mentioned. 

Likewise, nothing can be said as regards the work 
Muréreriyam, except that Mr. Oppert mentions it in his 
catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. Vol. II that itisa work on 
Tarka by Murari Miśra. ° Similarly, Rev. William Taylor 
notices a work of Murari Misra, named Sabdarthamaijisa- 
prakaika which is a kind of lexicon of words dealing with 
Svarga, Narak: and Pàtcla? Nothing more ean be said as 
regards these. Likewise, in Aufrecht’s Cat. Cat, pp- 462, 
we find that there was a Murari Mira the son of Veda 
Misra and grandson of Visvariipa Diksita, who wrote a 
Bhàsya on the Paraskaragrhyasitra. About him too we. 
cannot say anything at present. 

Coming to the Tripadinitinayanam* we find that it is 
a work on Mindamsd, being an independent treatise on the 
Adhikaranas of the Jaiminiga Sütras, Adhyaya I, Padas 
2to4. This work, which is associated with the name 
of Murari Misra, a Mahamahopadhyaya, seems to bea 
very old work. ‘The manuscript with me is dated Samvat 
1644, that is 1587° A. D. Nearly all the references made 


:>سککسککسس سے مممںمےںےےممم_مےے سے UM‏ = 


1. Catalogue of Books, Bharatibhavan, Allahabad, 1918, pp. 42, No. 47 


der Purana. 
2. Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. of Southern India by Oppert. 


3. Catalogue Raisonne of Oriental Mss, Vol. ILin Govt Library, Madras, 
by Rev. W. Taylor, pp. 129 No T. 


4. Vide Colophon- ‘gii aeirerearafasretsafundr 8۹ 
5. araq, 58ہ تدم مور‎ MAIS TA REA i 
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in this book are old. It refers to V ivarana, Viveka, 
Paüjika? (Pañcikā) and Paribhaşa which are all old 
works. He refers, again to some of the old authors, viz, 
Qandra, Bhanga, Vindhyavasin, Nandana, and Srikara. 
Of these, Vindhyavasin is the famous Sankhya author who | 
eannot be later than Vasubandhu, the Buddist philosopher | 
of about the 5th century A. D. who might have writ- | 
ten his Paramārthasaptali in opposition toVindhyavasin’s ۱ 
revised work on Sankhya.! Of Candra, we cannot say 
exactly when he lived and what he wrote, but we know 
that Varadaraja, who must be distinguished fro: the 
authors of Tattvanirnaya and Bodhani, refer to him in his 
Dipikà, a commentary on Nayaviveka, of Bhavanatha 
Misra.’ Calikanatha Mifa also in the bezinning of his 
commentary named Rjuvimalà Pañjikā or Pañcikā refers 
to Candra.’ Candesvara Thakkura, the great Maithila 
N tbandhakdra, also refers to this Candra, as Gurumatacd- 


| لس شس س 


1. “ According to Madhava’s Sa rvadarsanakaumudi, Prabhakara, the great 
Mimamsaka, was the author of two commentaries on Sabara-Bhasya: 
viz, (1) Vivarana in 6000 slokas, and (2) Nibandhana, in 12000 slokas. 

۱ Brhati is another name of this Vivarana (proceedings of the Third Ori- 

ental Conference pages 477-478) Vide P. of Wales’ Sarasvatibhavana 

studies Vol. VI pp. 167, 


l 2, This Viveka might be the Nayaviveku of vanatha Misra, who is not 
eerta ge y "4 of Bhavanatha Misra, who is 


EA the great Naiyayika, Cankara Misra. Vide 


| 
| 
| 


3. Panjika is another name for Rjuvimalu a com. on Brhati by Salikanatha 
Misra, Vide garniai: | 2151812277512163 qI 818 1 
Mangala—Verses of Rjuvimala being published from Madras. 
"SET for 65 is often used. It is onl 
same, Vide Ibid. 


y a different reading for the 


4, Vide the Introduction of Jn ‘ama 
by Gopinatha Kaviraja P, 8-7 2 
pp. 266, 


gala (Caleutta Oriental series No. 19) 
d Dr. S, Vidyabhusana’s Indian Logic 


Vide the Princess of Wales’ Saraswatibhavana studies Vol. VI, pp. 109. 
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rya'. Jayarama, in his N Yayamld, says that there lived an 
author named Candra, who was the follower of Prabhakara?, 
There is a work of this Candra on Mimamsa, in the 
Nepal Raj Library. Nothing is known of Bhatga and 
Nandana as yet. About Crikara we know that Gangesa 
in his Tattvacintümani quotes his view?, 


| Digitized by eGangotri Trust » 
} 
| 
| 


His earliest 
| referenee is found in the Mitalksárü', a commentary on 
j 


Yajiavikyasmrli. The date of M itüksarü is about the 
lith century A. D.* 
There being no other referenee in the book which ý 
can throw any more light on the subject, I think on the 
| basis of these faets, we cannot place Murari Micra, the 
author of Tripadiniti-nayanam, before the 11th century 
A. D. The lower limit must be at least 1587 A. D. which 
is the date of the iranseription of the Ms. with us. 
Then, I come to the Ekdda*adyadhikarana®, which is 
also attributed to Mahamahopadhyaya Murari Misra. 
j This is a small independent work dealing with the 
۱ Tantravapa definition, which forms part of the first 


EPAITE ARNT ۰ 


$a aat 


: Adhydya of the Jaiminiya-Sütra. It also refers to 
Vivarana and Pañjikā. There is no other reference in 
the book except that of a commentator on Sabara’s 
Bhàsya who has been quoted there. The style and mauner 

* 


of writing quite independently on Adhikaranas on the 


l, ‘aqii JMARA: Kriyaratnakara pp. 82. Bibl. Ed. 1832 
LEES کا کو کی‎ 
2. Ms. Fal. 73a-73b. SWEET: 


3. Tattvacintamani, Sabdakhanda, pp. 569. This Srikara should be distin z 
- Wished from the author of Vyakhyamriz, a commentary on -lnarakosa, 
lived during the reign of the Maithila King Ramasimha, great. grand-s 
the famous Nanyadeva of the Karnata-dynasty. The date of Ramasimh: 
about 1390 A. D. Vide J. A.S. B. 1915 pp. 413-414. This Srikara wz 
Maithila. ۶ 
4. Mitaksara, Vyavaharadhyaya pp. 209 and 229. 
5. A'history of Sanskrit literature by A. A. Ma 
a 8. This small treatise has been edited by the 
- Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 


PE 
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basis of the first Satra of the respective Adhikaranas and 
the references of the old writers on Mimāmsā very close. 
ly resemble those of the Tripadiniti-nayanan. Tence, I 
am inclined to take these two works from the same pen, 
l think Murari Misra, the author of these two books, had 
written a complete treatise on all the Adhikaranas of 
Parva-Mimamsa of which these are the only two available 
fragments. On these grounds, I think it is better to take 
him as different from the above mentioned four Muraris 
with none of whom he ean be identified. 


Even after the detailed study of these works, the 
doubt still remains as to whois that Murari Misra who 
must have been scholar of considerable influence in Pürva. 
Mimamsa. The following are the references of this 
Murari :— 

Vardhamana, son of GangeSa, quotes his views on his 
commentaries on Tallvacinlàmani, on Udayana’s 
Nyayo-Kusumaijaliprakarana,? and on  Vallabha’s 
Nyayalilavati. Paksadhara alias Jayadeva Misra 
refers to his views in his Aloka," on Tativacintamant. 
Mathuranatha quotes his views in his Rahasya, on 
Tatvacinlāmani. Rucidatta Misra mentions his views 
in his Makaranda on Nydyakuswmédiijali-Prakarane 
Prakasa of Vardhmina. Jayarama-Nyayapaneanana 


—————————— 
1. Vide Sabdakhanda, pp, 702-734 Bibl. Ed. 


2. Vide pp. 111, 219 Bibl. Ed. 
3. Vide Fas, 1. pp. 62-64 Choukhamaba, Benares, Ed, 
4. Vide Pratyaksakhanda Ms. Vol, 13h- 174, 25b 54a. Ms. belonging 


to Sanskrit College Library Benares, Jay 


EE ae t 
ا‎ adeva Misra is nlso of opinion tha 
even Gangesa refers to his views in his Cin 


tamani. Vide Thid Vol. 25b. 
5. Vide pp. 117, 126, 151, 152, 157, 167, 351, 372, and 420, Bibl. Ed. 
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speaks of his views in his Vyayasiddhantamala, a comment- 
ary on Gautamasütras. Bhagiratha Thakkura, also, while 


commenting ` 


upon  Vardhamaua' s — Nyágakusumüfijali- 


prakaranaprakàsa, mentions his views in his Vivrti Later 
subsequent writers also have not altogether forgotton 


his name. 


Hia views are so 
independeut that 
hemay be called 
to be an exponent 
of the third school 


of Purvamimams:t, 


1. Vide Fas. 1. pp. 62-64 ehowk Ben. Ed. 


As faras our present knowledge extends, - 


on the basis of these references, it can, with 
some confidence, be said that Murari Misra 
had quite an independent view on various 
problems of Indian thought, specially, of 
the Pirvamimamsa school. His views, as 
will be clear from the following pages, on 
certain vital points of the school, are so 


different from the views held by Kumārila 


and Prabhakara that one would like to call 
him as the founder of the third school of 
thought under Pürvamimàmsa. This is not 
a new suggestion, for it was recognised as 
such long before, as is clear from an old 
saying: Murareslrliyah Panthah, which 
means that the upholder of the third line of 
thought is Murari: Kumarila and Prabha- 
kara being the upholders of the first and the 
second line of thought respectively. 


J acd Jide Ch ee 
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Tt isa matter of great disappointment that we cannot 


assign the authorship of any complete work to this renowned: 


scholar of Pūrva-Mīmānsā with any certainty. But it ean 
be with certain confidence said that 7'ripadinitinaganam 
and ZEkadafadyadhikaranam, the two fragments of a Work, 
are probably from the pen of this Murari Micra, The 
reasons for this assumption may be adduced thus— 

. (a) These are Standard Works on Ji mülsü which 
must be attributed to some great Mīmāmsā scholars, 
This Murari is such a scholar as is clear from his title of 
Mahamaho padhyaya. 

(^) Pandita Mahadeva Punatamakara, in his Nydya- 
kaustubha says that according to Murari Misra jñāna is an 
object of direct perception (Praügyaksa), which view is 
found in the Tvipadi, while refuting the view of Prabha- 
kara Misra who holds that Jiana is Svaprakasa? 

(c) Inthe Tripadi, we find independent statements 
about several other problems of thought, such as, Laksana*® 
Jali, Akrli, and V yakli, and T'arka. 

(d) Italso appears that there is enough hint as to 
his well-known view on the validity of knowledge in the 
Tripádi.^ 

These are some of the points which may be put for- 
and maata aa p he author of the Trip 
REN 0 P. 7ر‎ is identica] with the Mimamsaka 

j associated with the proverb—JAfuráre- 


1. Nyayakaustubha, Pratyaksa Ms. Vol. 220 


the writer of this paner ; 1 
ext Series, Bane for the Princess of Wales’ Sarasvatibhayana 


2. Tripadinitinayanam Ms, Fol. 18, 
3. Ibid Fol. 25, 


4. Ibid Fol. 11 and 02, 
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strtiyah panthah and who is often referred to by Vardha- 
manopadhyaya. 

| If this assumption be taken to be valid, an approximate 
i date of this scholar can be fixed. We have seen above that 
the upper limit of the date of the author of the Tripadi, 
should be about the 11th cen. A.D. Now having confi- 
dence in this identity, we can also fix the lower limit of 
the date of this scholar to be about the 13th cen. A. D.; for 
Gange“opadhyaya and his son V; ardhamàna, who cannot be 
later than the 13th cen. A. D.' refer to his views in their 
works. Thus our Mimamsaka should have flourished 
at least in the 12th cen. A. D. 

There is another proofto place himin the 12th cen. 
A. D. Saàyana Madhava, who died in 1387 A.D. has 
referred to a Murari Misra, a Mimamsaka, in his Sankse- 
pasankarajaya.* And this most likely is this very Murari. 
Hence his date is about the 12th cen. A. D. 

Having thus arrived at certain eonelusions about the 
dates of these several Murāris, we can put them now in 
choronological order. Thus the author of Anargheraghava E 
is Murari I; that of Tripüdi and EkadaSadyadhikarana is 
Murari II; that of Suddhinibandha, Subhakarmanirnaya 
ete, is Murari III; that of Aùgatvanirukti is Murari IV; 
aud that of Prayascittamanohara is Murari V. About 
others we cannot say anything at present. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
l 
j 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
۱ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


1. Vide the Princess of Wales’ Sarasvatibhavana Studies Vol. IIL. pp. 133, 
2 (i) Aagi- (Tattvacintamani, Pratyaksa, pp. 196 Bibl. 
Ed.)—Aloka on Ibid. Ms. belonging to the Sarasvatıbhavana, ; 
Benares, Fol. 20b5 . 
(i) وومم ٹوو“‎ frtara—afeafa’? (Ibid pp. 2685 ibid Fol 549. 


3. Mnedonell's History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 275. 

4. ۸09 ‘Cat-Cat. pp. 258b. Although this is a fanciful story ook 
about Sankaracarya yet here I am not concerned with the of the 
story. My only aim is to show that Murari was a well- بط‎ 
even in the 14th cen. A. D., when Madhava lived. 
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2. Categories. | 

He, like the E | 
Advaita-sehool of Of the above quoted references about 


Vedantins believes 


in only one realen- Muràári Misra, the reference of the views 
tity i e. Brahman. 


For the sake of ojven by Jayaráma is very helpful : im- 
worldly usage he 81e by Jaya Bree very I and im 


ot portant. It gives us an enumeration of the‏ رت 
es and categories of Pirva-Mimamsa, accepted by‏ 
Murari Misra. According to Murari, says‏ 
Jayarima, there is only one reality and that‏ 
is Brahman. But like the Vedantins of the |‏ 
Mayavadin-school, he also believes, for the‏ 
sake of worldly usage (Vyavahdre Lu), in‏ 
Dharmivisesa, Dharmavigesa | Adhüravi*ega‏ 
and JPradesavisega. In order io explain‏ 
these clearly we would like to take up each of |‏ 
these eategories separately for explanation |‏ 
and illustration:‏ 


1. Dharmivisega: This may be explained 
as ‘a definite substratum ' (niyala 
araya) as a għata which is a defi- 
nite substratum of gAha/al va. 

2. Dharmavi^esa; It means ‘a definite 
Gdheya ’ that is, an attribute; as for 
instance, ghatatva, which is a defi- 
nite àdheya of ghata. 

3. Adhdravisesa: That is, an ‘indefinite 
support’ (aniyata ädhāra) in the 
form of moments of time, as for 
example ‘gant we", aai را(‎ eles 
where the words—‘arii’, ‘qai! ele. 

N S WB Ww E 
1. m, erat g afian: ea aed Ferar: ۸۸۳و‎ 
Nyayamale, Ms, (belonging to the Govt. Sanskrit Onllege, Banaras.) Fol. 740 73b, 
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This fact lends 
a support to a be- 
lief that tho sim 
of the two schools 
Was originally tho 
same, ‘I his is sup- 
ported by Kuma- 
Tila, who says 
that the real nature 
of the Atman is to 
be realised from 
the study of Ve- 
danta, Ruc:pati 
Thakkura also sup- 
ports it. 
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denotative of time, are an indefinite 
support of ghata. 

4. PradeSavisesa: Which means ‘an in- 
definite support in the form of space’ 
as R ws ^et wes’ etc., where 
the words—‘x’, ‘ya’ ete., stand 
as an indefinite spatial support of 
ghata. 

This makes it clear that according to 
Murari Mitra, truly speaking, there is only 
onc real entity-Brahman, who is beyond the 
limits of time and space. The other four 
categories, which represent substance and 
attribute, are accepted as far as this unreal 
(aparamartha) world is concerned. This is 
exactly what the Advaitavedanta teaches. 
Hence it can be said that the two schools are 
identical in this respect. 

Now this fact lends a support to a belief 
that the final aim of Purvamimamsa was 
also originally the same with the Advaitave- 
dinta. it may be pointed out here that 
Kumarila also supports this view in his 
Vartika, where it is said that the final aim, 
that is, the realisation of the nature of the 
Atman, is to be found in the Vedànta; and 
thereby Kumaril gives an advice to his read- 
ers indirectly that they should not think 


1. ‘rere ۱1077۳157781 FA 1 
mataga aa: art aR di 


Slokavarttika, pp. 127—728, chowk. Ren, Ed. 


Murari Misra is 
well known for his 
view on the Pram- 
anyavada, where 
he, according to 
the general eliet 
sides with the 
svalah theory of 
the mimamsaka ag- 
ainst the Paratah 
of the Naiyayikas. 

There are three 
different views 
eyen amongst 
the Mimamsakas. 
Prabhakara, Kum- 
arila and Murari 
Misra are the three 
exponents of the 
üree views. Hero 
13 an explanation 
of the Naiyayikas 
Paratah pramanya, 


About the identity of Murari Misra tl 
till very doubtful. Vide Supra p 
hava, Kavyamala Ed. pp. 1 

pati Thakkura and Mait] 
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the Pirva-Mimaémsé is an independent 
system having nothing to do with Brahman 
This view further gets a support from Ruci- 
pati Thakkura, who in his commentary on 
Murari’ (18 Anargharaghava, says,” 
Radiata AIR ARANE 7ج‎ 
Thus it is evident that even as late as the 
15th century A. D. which is the probable 
date of Rueipati Thakkura’, it was a recog- 
nised fact that Kumirila Bhatta was a 
Vedantin and had expounded the theory of 
Brahman. 
3. The Theory of Priiminya 
The next more important point about 
Murari Misra is his independent view on 
the Pramanyavada. We know that about 
the validity of a Pramana there are two 
most important recognised theories, one, as 
the Svatahpramanya held by the Mīmāmsa- 
kas and the other as the Paratahpramanya 
accepted by the Naiyàyikas, Even amongst 
the Mimàmsakas themselves there are three 
different views, attributed to Prabhàkara 
Kumarila and Murari Misra. To clear the 
point we would like to put the whole theory 
as follows:— 
1. The Naiyàyikas hold that (a) due 
sense-organ-and-object-eontact a simple cog- _ 
سس یچس‎ ك٦‎ 
و‎ and Murari Misra tho Mimamsaka 3 


"li by Umesha Misra J. B. O. R. S, V 


The views of the 
Mimamsakas are 
elasse under threo 
heads :— Prabhrak- 
ara school, Kuma- 
rila school and 
Murari school; and 
these are here 
Separately dealt 
with. 
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nition is produced in the form of ‘aa ”ہج‎ 
(FK. Javasayatmakajüana) after the Nirvi- 
kalpakajiina of the same; (b) then there is 
the recognition (Anuvyavasaya) of the same 
and is expressed in the form of a judgment 
* I possess the knowledge of a ghata'; (c) 
then follows the remembrance of the two 
possibilities Pramanya and Apramdanya, (d) 
then a doubt (Samáíaya) as to whether the 
jiana is valid or not, comes up; (e) and 
lastly, after the perception of the distinguish- 
ing feature (vigesa) the valid is recog- 
nised in the form of zi smi am, aa AEA, 
amaaa ! that is, this piece of cognition 
is valid, as it leads to an effective effort, 
like another piece of cognition’. This is how 
a Naiyàyika proves the validity of a cogni- 
tion. 

2. Coming to the Mimamsakas, on the 
other hand, we find they have got their 
independent views about this problem which 
may be classed under three different heads 
attributed to the three distinguished expo- 
nents of the theory :— 

Prabhikara, Kumirila and Murari. 
(a) Prabhakara school: According to Prabha- 
kara after the sense-organ-and-object-con- 
tact a Savikalpakajiana is produced which 
is afterwards expressed in the form of a 
judgment which includes an object of jana 


J 
A ——À——— Án —————————— 


1. Vide Tnrkamrtn of Jagadisa, pp. 16 Cal. Ed. 
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a, The Prabha- 
kara school. Ac- 
cording to this 
school the validity 
of a jnana is 
known through the 
means by which 
that particular 
jnana has been 
obtained. Here 
jnana is believed 
to be ٥٠۰ 


b. The Kumirala 
School. According 
to this schoo] jnana 
is ^ supersensuous 
and its presence nnd 
validity are infer- 
red by jnatata, a 
dharma produced by 
the  jnana itself 
Hence the validity 
is arrived at not 
through the same 
means which  pro- 
duced the jnana but 
through some other, 
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(ghata), a subject of jiana (the alman) ,' 
and jhdna is, of course, there already, 
Jāna, according to him being self-illumined 
(svaprakaSa) reveals itself along with its 
object and subject as weli as the validity of 
its own self. ‘Thus itis through the first 
jiana (Vyavasdya) itself (svalah) that the 
validity of that jiana is cognised. In other 
words, the implements which led to the 
production of jiana also proved the validity 
of that giana (svajanakasdmagritah)? 

(b) Kumarila, on the other hand, holds 
that a jñānı is supersensuous (atindriya) 
and iis presence is inferred froma dharma 
called jialald, which is produced in that 
Jana after the latter's production, and 
together with that jñālalā the validity of 
that jana is also inferred. In other words 
according to him, after the cognition ex- 
pressed in the form of a judgment ‘aa E: 
a kind ef dharma called 770 is produced 
in the ghata and then we get the Pratyaksa 
of this jñälatā, which is then expressed, 
in the form of a judgment ‘am aa T: ' 
after which the presence of the 7700 
which was produced by the sense-organ- 
and-object-contact, is inferred and is eX 


م>سشیتشجںژ و EE‏ س 


1. According to Prabhakara the Nahe 


Nyaya-vaisesik 
the external soh 


3. Vide Rahasya on Tattvacintamani, 


is essentially jada like that „of i the 
en jnana is produced in it by 


Pratyaksa, pp. 126, Bibl Ed.  ' 


Prof Saiya Vial Shasi Collection:‏ ےت 


n a A Lak eee 


(c) The Murari 
School. According 
to this school jnana 
is an object of 
Manasika — pratya- 
ksa, and validity of 
njnana is known 
through the anuv- 
wavasaya of that 
juana. 


' The difference 
between the School 
of Murari and that 
of Nyaya is ex- 


. plained, 


1. Vide Tarkamrta pp. 16. 


9 


2 7 | Amp 
Bhaskarudaye on Nilskanthi on Tarkadipika of Annam Bhatta, pp 154, 


annkinatha 's Nyayasiddhantamanjari, pp. 345—845. 
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pressed in the form ‘aż AEH. , Ted- 
TAET. and along with this inference 
the validity of that inferred jiana is also 
arrived at." Thus it is clear that Kumiarila 
has not to depend upon the effectiveness of 
the eftort to prove the validity of the jiana. 
‘That is, the validity is not arrived at through 
some external element-paratah. 

(c) Now coming to the last exponent o£ 
the theory, we find that the School of Murari 
Misra holds that after the sense-organ-and- 
object-contact a jana is produced, which 
is expressed in the form of a judgment 34 

: after which comes the recognition (an- 
uvyavasdya) of the same jana, in the form 
of a judgment ‘I possess the knowlegde of 
the ghata.’ This very anuvyavasdya gives us 
the validity of the Jiana expressed in 
the form of a judgment— ‘mim? * Here - 
also for the validity of the first jiana 
Murari Misra does not depend upon any 
other external source but upon the second 


. jñāna itself. Thus it is also called a process 


of svatah pramanyavada. 
Now we find that the line of thought 
adopted by Murari Misra closely resembles 
that of the Nyàya-vaisesika. — is 
a difference between their views. In the 
ease of Nyàya-vaisesika we have seen above | 
that there is a doubt regarding the valid: 


's Aloka on Pratyaksa Ms. Fol. 14u.—150. Tarkan: 


But there is 
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of the jana, which doubt is not possible in 
the present case. The reason is, that in the 
KE. present case, the implement of arriving at the 
| validity (Praémduyasdmag7?) is the very 
presence of the jidnendriya, namely, the 
Manas,’ which is ever present In other 
words, it is through the recognition—anuvyq- 
vasaya—that the validity is arrived at and 
hence in the unrepeated cases (anabhyasada- 
Sayam) no doubt arises as to whether, for 
p instance, the cognition of water is valid or 
| | not.’ Thus it is clear that according to the 
1 school of Murari Misra, it is through the 
samagri of the direct perception of the jiana 
-- anuvyavasaya—which is produced by a 
Jāna (vyavasiya) that the validity of the 
vyavasaya is cognised.* 


Resume of the Keeping aside the details of the three 
three views in : x ; p 
brief. views we find, in simple words, that (a) 


Prabhākra holds that the same thing which 
produces jñäna also gives us the validity ol 
that jñäna. (b) Kumarila holds that it is 
through the j/ütatá, which is produced by - 
jnana, that the validity of that jiiana, which | 


has produced the jiatata, is inferred and no 


ME 


through the jana itself. (c) Murari Misra, — 


JL ess IRTETEA, TAANE: ٢ quien: — j 

i ‘s Prakasa on Kusumanjali prakarana pp. 219, 

-aA R- SAAN 56۰و ونلودودت جرد‎ 

Aloka, Pratyaksa, Ms, Fol 25615, 

rodaya on Nilakanthi, pp. 151. Nirnnya, Ed, 
uranatha on Cintamani, pp, 126 ppp Ed, 


Done CURR Anu 71 


A close study of 
the three views 
shows that itis the 
view of Prabhakara 
only which deserves 
to be called sva- 
tahpramonyavada, 
where the word 
svatahis used in 
its true sense, 


According to Ku- 
marila the instru- 
ment which pro- 
duces jnana does 
not prore the vali- 
dity of that juana. 
Henco he does not 
deserve to be called 
an upholder of the 
theory of svatah- 
pramanya in the 
true sense of the 
term. Although the 
relative sralastra 
of this theory ean- 
not be denied, yet 
it is more or less a 
Paratah pramanya- 
veda. _ 


‘according to Kumarila jana is supersensuous 
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on the other hand, is of opinion that the 
validity is arrived at through the jiana 
(anuvyavasdya)—the Manasika—of the first 
jiidna-vyavasaya,* 

The analysis of the views of the three 
schools given above shows that truly speaking 
itis the view of Prabhikara only which 
deserves the name of Svatch pramanyavada, 
according to whom the validity is known EN 
through the very instruments (svata', that E 
is, svajiüanajanakasümagritah) which pro-' d 
duces the j/idna, in the true sense of the è 
term. 

According to Kumarila, it is not directly 
through the Jiana or the jñäna of the first ; 
jūāna that the validity is cognised. Hence, E 
the true implication of the word ‘svatah’ is 
not possible here. Here the jiana is produced 
through the sense-organ-and object-contact, 
as usual, although we are not aware of the 
jiiana before the establishment of the validity 
of that jiana through the pratyaksa of the 
We should not forget here that 


mr 
ur 


jnatata. 


and it is through the jiatata produced by the — — 

very jiana and whieh is sensuous, that the 
existenee of the cause of the j/íatatà, namel; 
the jiana, is inferred. In other words, tl 

jiana is produced by one kind of instrumen 
while the validity is cognised by ۱ 
kind of instrument of right. knowled 
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Kumarila cannot claim to be a true expoundep 
of the theory of Svatah pràmànyavüda, No 
doubt, thereby no one can deny the relative 
svatasiva of the theory, but truly speaking 
Kumarila's view is more or less a Paratah 
pramdnyavada. 


The view of Mu- Similarly, the view of Murari Mira ig 
rari, although ap- 


proaches the Sra- far from being satisfaelory. Murari is only 
tastva theory and is "i 


better than that of indirectly following the svalaslva by holding 

Kumarila, is truly US ME y : A 

a Paratah theory. {hat the validity is arrived at by the jñäna 
of a jana. In this respect his position is 
hetter than that of Kumiarila, but truly 
speaking his is also a Para! ah pramanyavada, 
as the means of right knowledge is not. the 
Same in both the cases 


The above. cerit- 1 ہمہ‎ ٠ ; S 
E It is clear from the above that the en 


the interpretation tire critici SE 
gE tire criticism of these views depends upon 


tah’. Ihe intor. the interpretation of the word svatah. If 
pretation followed 


i this paper is rightly explained and understood it means, 
supported by E 

Mathuranatha. — as has been interpreted above, that the in- 

. Strument of knowledge, through which à 

eognition is arrived at, should also give us 

the validity of that cognition, This con- 

dition is fulfilled only by Prabhakara’s view. 

. Hence it would not he improper to say 

frankly that Kumirila, Murari and the —‏ . . کی 

EE Naiyayikas are more or less the exponents . 

of the Paratalipramanyavada, while Pra- 72 

; bhakara only is the upholder of the svatli | 

prümünyavüda, This view has been 8‏ ر 

. ported by Mathuranatha Tarkavagi‘a, 


Shastri Collection. 
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direct pupil of Raghunatha Siromani, in. his 
Rahasya on Taltvacintàmgi! 


4 The Theory of Error. 
In the case of E 
the Theory of Error Next we pass on to the Theory of Error 
Murari سر‎ (Bhrama). Murari Misra, like Kumirila, 
Hat ijy, © holds that it is an Anyathakhyati?, Accord- 
ing to which, in the words of Paksadhara E 
Mi$ra?-'the knowledge of ghatatva as a E 
praküra is possible even when ghata as a a 
visesya is not present, although wes ` 
xa’ cannot be the ے587۳‎ which is only 
| possible when there is an sæa* which is not 
possible in the present case, as the we is 
absent.' 
B. Causality. 
pape naires view As to the question of Causality also we 
; find that Murari Misra differs from the 
usually recognised views of the schools of 
Mimamsa and Nyaya-Vaisesika. The view 
of the Mimàmsà school, as expounded by 
Prabhakara, is that the particular kind of 
E Šakti, inherent in the cause, produces the - 
particular kind of effect’; as for instance - 
the particular kind of Sakti, favourable to 
daha (burning), present in the fire, produces 


the burning sensation. 
EE c MOU canal 
1. ‘eq: ن٠۷‎ 1 | ed ہ۲‎ | ۴ 3503 | WUi— 
TAA 781111 
~ Rahasya of Mathuranatha on Tattvaeintamani, PP. 177, Bibl. E. 


3. Aloka Ms. Fol. 17a. 
4, Ibid Fol, 16a. 


"FMR fü لوج‎ Vide Aloka Ms. Fol. 16a, 


Naiyayika’s view 
on causality. 


„Murari Misra'g 
view on causality, 


m 
1 Nyayamuktavali, pp. 34, Mylapore Ed, 
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The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, 
hold that as there isa gaurava in the above 
view, we should say that a cause is that 
which is qualified by the absence of obstacles, 
In other words, the fire, for example, is the 
cause of burning, only when that fire ig 
qualified as possessing the absence of 
obstacles. (Pratibandhakabhavavi ista). 


Murari Migra does not believe in either 
of the two above views. He holds, that 
fneither the absence of Pratibanadhaka 
(obstacles), nor the presence of a Saktivisesa, 
in the cause, can produce an effect, but a 
cause is that which is other than that which 
is obstacled, and which is characterised by 
the particular moments of time in which that 
cause exists; as for instance, the fire, which 
is other than that fire which is obstacled, and 
which is characterised by the particular 
moments of time of its existence, is the eause 
of the effect—daha which is characterised by 
the moments of its production, | Pratiband- 
hakabhava, he adds, is just like the dandatva 
in the case of the effect ghata, although that 
Pratibandhakabhava ig a heranal avacched- 
aka, In other Words, he does not helieve in 


the Pratibandhakabhava to bea cause. 


Now a question ig "ised against this 
view that Altááa, for 


instance, which is the 
cause of sound 


and which ig only one 
ne —— 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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Cekavyaktika), will no longer be the cause; 
for according to the view of Murari, the 
cause of sound should be the Akasa which is 
characterised by the moments of the time 
of its existence and which is other than 
the 67 a which is pratibaddha, that is, along 
with the obstacle. But as there is only one $ 
Akasa, how can we have one atiributeless | 
Akasa and another partebaddha AkaSa ? To i 
this, Murari gives an answer that we should = | 
take a particular drum, which is character- 
ised by the absence of the pratibandhaka, f 
to be the cause of the particular sound. As E 
there are several drums, for instance, there 
will be no difficulty to find out a particular 
drum, which will be different from the prati- 
baddha drum. It is also clear from this 
that Murari may not accept Akasa to be the 
samavayi-kérana (material cause) of sound". 


6.--Theory of Knowledge. 


Iiis clear that Kumarila does not accept 
the Pratyaksatva of Jiiüna. According to 
him Jiiana is cognised through Arthapaii. 
It is only a dharma of Jiidna—named, 
7761016 which is an object of direct percep- 
tion. ; 

`e 

l. gaing × Rana: 3٭د‎ ۷ TT, für 787 

S manà: 3۵۵س‎ 8۸۳۳۳: ٠۰ THAR, 7 
BU | area wanes ×51 8:06 sridedcrmetsi Rî 
TARR FUAT: —Vardhamana 's Prakasa on Kusumanjali prakarana, 


ilavati 62.64, chowk, Ed 
114, Bibl Ed., and on Nyayalilavati Fas. T. PP. chow, | 
Bhagiratha Thakkura’s Com, on the latter, ; : 
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Prabhakara, likewise, has got his own 
independent view on this topic. He holds 
that Jñāna is Svaprakdsa (self-illumined), 
It is necessary according to him ag the 
nature of his Atma is essentially Jada, 


But Murari, a follower of the third path, 
has got altogether a different view. He 
thinks that Jfiàna is Pratyasa’. There seems 
to be enough influence of the Naiyayikas on 
his view. 


7.—Vaisvadeva, 


The last point about Murari is his view 

on, "ramis aha’. The question is: whether the 

; word r’ stands for the name of a parti- 
cular kind of sacrifice, or for the name of a 


deity presiding over a particular sacrifice? 


if Mimamsakas’ex. The generally accepted view of the 
3 planation of the 


Y word Vaisdesa Mimamsakas is that the word Vativadeva 
E: Prats ante" stands in the particular context for the name 
vojeta: of a particular kind of sacrifice and not a 
erent tian, gunavidhi? Murari Mitra differs here also 
| f the same, from the usually recognised view. He holds 
that the word ‘ Vaigvadeva’ stands here for 
the name of a deity presiding over 4 
particular sacrifice, 


6 رت هب [on‏ وچ چچ'چچچت 


lide Nyayakaustubha, Pratyaksa, Ms. belonging to Sarasvati Bhavana, Bonares, — 
ala vistara I. 4. 13-16; Dr, Ga tha? E Misra 
ka, Fad, I. pp. 34, chowie de agana ha’s Cm. on Mandana 


man’s Prakasa on Cintamani, Sah —704, Bibl. | 
٥ about the authorship of this vie dakhanda, pp, 702—704, or 


i Bhavanatha, Vacaspati, Cali 
horo, "7€? being of n peculiar naturo fhe 


All the Muraris 
examined with a 
view to find out the 
subject of the 
proverb. 


` this. Murari whose views have been giy 
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These are some of the distinctive: views 
attributed to. Murari Mira Erom the 
study of the work of Murari I we cannot say 
anything regarding the identity of this 
Murari with Murari I. Of Murari IT we 
have seen above that he lived about 
1499 A. D., hence there should not be any 
doubt that Murari the M imamsaka must be a 
different personage; as Vardhamana the son 
of Gaügesa, who refers to the views of 
Murari, the M imamsaka, has been quoted by 
Murari II. Murari III, who lived about the 
18th century cannot claim to be the Same as 
Murari the Mimamsaka. Murari IV, like 
others, -does not show any ground for 
identity. Of Murari V, I am not quite sure. 
But as the author refers to old works and 
writers in his works and holds very strong 
views in Mimamsa, I am inclined to assume 
that perhaps Murari V had written, as 
already indicated above, a running com- 
mentary on Mimamsa.Siatras of which the two 
works, noticed above, are the available Parts; 
and that he is perhaps the same as Murari 
the Mimamsaka, of whom is gaid— 
* Murarestrtiyah panthah’. At any rate we F 
must give a separate independent position to l 


above. Hence, if in course of time we find 
some conclusive proofs to confirm d 
presupposition, we would call him sa 


à 


Mum TT MN ame می یں وک‎ e m رق‎ TAS 


ot i 


The origin of the 
proverb is due to 
the independent 
view of Murari V 
on the theory of 
Pramanya, 


is another EE 
aha 
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Now another important question remains 
to be decided. What is that for which 
Murari came to hold the third independent. 
view, and became the subject matter of a 
proverb? The study of the views given 
above shows that it was due to his 
independent view on Préindyavada, on 
which there were already two views of the 
Schools of Prabhakara and Kumārila, that he 
obtained that fame and name which is 
associated with * Murdrestrliyah panthal’s 


a 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ATMAN AND ANATMAN. 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya Principal, Vidyabhavana, 
Vitvabharati. 

Tn the domain of Indian philosophical thought there 
are two diametrcially opposite views, one holding the 
existence and the other non-existence of alman ‘soul ’. 
And here, I think, mainly lies the difference between the 
orthodox or Brahmanie and the Buddhist philosophers, 
the whole system of their philosophy being based on dtmin 
and ivou-Giman respectively. It is not the object of the 
present paper to discuss the arguments advanced by them 
either in support or in refutation of alman. It isa fact 
and let us take it as such that the centre of all thoughts in 
the philosophical systems ofthe Drahmins or the other 
Atmavadins is avowedly diman, while itis emphatically 
denied by the Buddhist philosophers. Now, the question 
before us is: why did they admit or deny atman? It is 


quite clear (hat they started from different points in 


their mareh. But at what destination did they arrive? 
Did they ever meet together? Let us make here an 
attempt ما‎ find out-an answer to this question. .. 

It ean be seen that philosophical thoughts began to 
grow on the fundamental conception of Self, aman. The 
first seer or philosopher was preoccupied with consciousness 
of Self, diman. 

itis asserted by some of our Indian philosophers that 


le who knows the One knows all; he who knows all, knows an 


the One. Knowledge is possible in two ways, knowing all b 
knowing the One, and knowing the One by knowing a. 


There is no doubt that it is more convenient to know th 
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innumerable, and how many things ean man see in this life? 
Therefore a searcher after ‘Truth soi ght fora knowing 
which includes all knowledge. And the seeking led him to 
his own self, the dtman. But the question remaing, Why 
this desire to know the Self. The answer is that such 
is the nature of man. He desires a thing in proportion to 
his joy in it, and we find that nothing is as dear to him 
as his Self. Because he is dear to himseif, other things 
become dear to him through their relation to himself, One 
of the early seers explained it to his wife in the following 
way: “ Verily it is not for the desire for the husband that 
-a husband is dear, but it is for the desire for the Self that 
a husband is dear, Verily it is not for the desire for the 
wife that a wife is dear, but it is for the desire for the Self 
that a wife is dear. Verily it is not for the desire for the 
son that a son is dear, but it is for the desire for the Self 
that a son is dear.” And so on (Br. Up. IT, 4. 5). So man 
desires the self naturally, because he holds it dearest, the 
highest Source of joy. | NM " 

the alman, he desires also 
- He desires the union of 


In this way from the doctrines of our first seers the 

_ three basic ideas of our later philoso 
ananda or sukha, and niLya, Ceternal), 
order a little we may say nit 

_ Here we may recall the th 
` later school of philosophers, 
and anàtman, which is quit 


phy took rise, alman, 

If we change their 
Ya, sukha (dnanda), and alman. 
Tee fundmental principles of a 
the Buddhists, anitya, 68 


٥ the reverse of the former E 


f2 
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statement, but which, as we shall see, 


P RET comes to the same 
termination. 


For man the foremost of all desires is the desire for 
his eternal existence or immortality. His prayer heard 
inthe words of a seer, * Lead me from death to immor- 
tality’. This desire for immortality has found expression 
among others in the following words uttered by Maitreyi 
to her husband, Yajfiavalkya: * What should I do with that 
by which I cannot become immortal" ? In these was 
implied a question: How can a man who is evidently 
mortal become immortal? The answer naturally occurs to E 
us that though our earthly existence cannot be prolonged 1 
for ever it may not be impossible for us to win immortality 
after our physical death. At first man imagined that in 
paradise he might retain some kind of body which would 
beeverlasting. Butthis did notsatisfy his reason and at 
last he came to realize that death could overcome only 
one’s physical body, but it had nothing to do with one’s 
Self. He said that it is the body that dies when it is 
deserted by the Self (Jiva), the Self does not die". By 
every possible means he sought: that Self, realized it; -and- 
then had complete satisfaetion. It has been said that a 
man in this state of satisfaelion hashis sole desire for the 
Self, his activity in the Self, his union with the Self, and 
his enjoyment in it. 

Some of the early thinkers (Buddhists) however, A 
Started from a different point of view. Naturally their 


eae 


۴ 


es 


4 
۱ 
I 


1. (Mrtyor mamrtam gamaya). Bi. Up. T. 3.28. Similar expression of the 
conception of immor C abonna in the Vedie literature, specially in the 
Panisadie texts. DN 
enaham namria syam kim uham tena kuryam. ub 
3. Jivipetam vava kiledam mriyate na jivo mriyate. 
Atmaratir atmakrd atmamithuna atmanandah, C I 
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attention was drawn to the essential facts of our daily 
life which are a series of sufferings. Birth Causes 
suffering, various ills of life cause suffering, 
old age is continual suffering; and thorough suffering we 
reach death; contact with objects we dislike is suffering; 
separation from objects we love is suffering; unattainment 
of what we desire is suffering’. In fact there is no limit 
to suffering. And there can be no doubt that our wish is 
to avoid all these. 

Like everything else suffering must also have its origi- 
nal cause. But there must also be a truth which points to 
us the path to the cessation of suffering. ‘Che most im- 
portant question in this connection is: What is the root of 
the suffering? Metaphorically it is named by the Buddha, 
‘the Builder of the House*’ (gahaküraka) and in plain 
language kama=(lanhd=trsna)* ‘desire’ or‘ lust’. Con- 
sequently cessation of sufferings entirely depends on the 
cessation of kama ‘desire’. This extinction of Hama, 
is called naiskamya (nekkhamma) ‘ freedom from lust’, 
virdga ‘ absence of desire ’ or lanhakkhaya * destruction of 
a ےہ سسسسے‎ aa. 


1. Mahavagga 1. 6.19. 


2 It is stated in a very beautiful passage qu r which is snid to have 
been the first speech of the Buddha. Eu Ue Délow wile iun 
. entkajalisamsaram sandhavissam ambbisam ! 

gahukarakam gavesanto, dukkha jati punan 1 

gahakaraka ditthost puna- او و ا‎ 

sabba te phasukha bhagga gahakutam visamkhatam / 

visamlkharagatam cittam tanhanam Khayam ajihagal 

Dhammapada, 158-154 
The following is the translation: 
Through a round of countless existences 

have i run to no purpose, 
Seeking the Builder of the house, 
Bepested birth is suffering 

see yiu, Builder of House, you shall not buil he gai 

The mind at rest in Nibbana, has attained d No ies 


n i T 
3. Mahavagga T. 6. 20, uddhist Legends, Part 2, P. 345 
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lust," all meaning nirvana which is the same as amrta 
‘immortality,’ and as such is the sole object of life. And 
this is tobe realised. But how? Evidently by rooting 
out the cause of kama itself. And what this cause is we 
shall see presently as we proceed. 


That kama is inthe beginning of all, that it produces 
evil, causing various sufferings, and that natskamya * free- 
dom from desire ’ leads to nirvana or amrta ‘immortality ? 
is a view accepted also by the Brahmanie or orthodox 
teachers as their literature from the Vedas downwards 
deals with the different means of attaining naiskàmya. 
Let us here quote from the Rgveda the following passage 
(X. 129.3) every word of which is full of significance: 
“In the beginning there was kama ‘desire ' whieh was 
the first seed of mind. Sages seeking in (their) hearts 
with wisdom found out the ,bond of the existent in the 
non-existent’. 


The seers say: 


“ When all desires which are in his heart cease com- 


pletely, then does the mortal become immortal, then here" 
he realizes Brahman*”. 


Ss T7 : : ERG‏ بی 
kamas tad agre samavartatdhi‏ .1 
manaso retah prathamam yad asit.‏ 
sato bandhum asati nir avindan‏ 
hrd pratisya kavayo manisa — — ۱‏ 
One may read with this the following from the Atharvaveda, IIT. 29. 7:‏ 
Ka idam kasma adat‏ 
kamah kamayadat e‏ 
i kamo data kamah pratigrahita‏ 
kamah samudram a vivesa‏ : 
Who hath given this to whom?‏ 
Kama hath given unto Kama;‏ 
Kama is giver, Kama recipient.‏ 
ea n‏ موا Kama entered into the Ocean.‏ 
T : according to Sayana, that Kama is just like an ocean,‏ 
as it pe le st ine Wee e Skada iva hi kamal. naiva hi Kamasyantosti”.‏ 
Taittiriya Brahmana II. I. 2. 5. 6.‏ 
In this very life.‏ .2 


3. Yada sarve pramucyante 
Kama ye! sya hrdi :thitah 

atha martyo, mrio bhavaty è 
atra brdhma samasnute "e 
Br. Up. IV4. 7 Kath Up 6. 14 : 


— rt 


; 
k 
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Tn order to avoid prolixity one may be simply referreq 
to the Bhagavad-gità which is full of this idea and from 
whieh we quote the following lines: 


“ He only attains Peace within whom all desires merge 
as rivers merge in the ocean, whichis ever full and ever 
unmoved, but it can never be attained by the one who 
cherishes desires". 


“The man who having abandoned all desires goes 
onwards without attachment and free from the idea that 
‘it is I ’ and ‘ this is mine’, attains (to) peace”, 


As the root of all evils and suffering kamu is regarded 
as a great enemy* and described as the embodiment of death 
itself (mara or mrtyu)*, and the Buddha could not become 
a Buddha or attain to Buddhahood until he was able to 
conquer and kill that enemy, kama or mara (* desire’ or 
* death") completely. Asit is the fundamental principle 
in Buddhism this fact of conquering ‘desire’ or ‘ death’ 
(kama or mara-vijaya) by the Buddha has rightly been 
given a prominent place in the beautiful life-story of the 
Blessed One in Buddhist literature, [n fact the same 
story in a different shape is told in the dialogue between 


1. Apuryamanam acalapratistham 
samudram apah pravisanti yadvat 
tadvat kamah yam pravisanti sarve 
5a santim apnoti na kam kami 
vihaya kaman yah sarvan pumamscarati nihsprhah 
nrm mo nirahankarah sa santim adhigaechati 
^2. kama esa krodha esa rajogunasamubdhavah 
E: mahasana mahapapma viddhy enam tha vairinam 
avrtam jnanam elena jnanino nityavairima 
mapa Kor duspürenanalenaca 
papmanam prajahi hyenam jnanavi jnan 
jahi satrum mahabho kamarupam ا‎ 


Bhagavad-gita 111, 37, 39, 43, 


a er are from the same root, mr € to die’. On, this point‏ کا 
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Yama and Naciketas in the beginning of the Kathopanisad. 
The great poet Kalidasa depicted the same thing in his 
Kwmüárasambhava showing that until kama ‘the 
embodiment of desire’ had been burnt and reduced to 
ashes Parvati could not realise the joy of attaining Siva, 
the personification of the highest bliss, the eonquerer of death 
(mrlyuñjuya). The real and happy union of Sakuntala 
with Dusyanta in the Abhijianasakuntala was in the last 
act of the work, in the hermitage of the sage Marica when 
the hearts of them were completely free from kama. 

Now, is there any possibility of getting rid of this 
desire in a world where our mind is overwhelmingly attract- 
ed by multifarious objects that are before us? Certainly 
there is a way and itis two-fold, subjective and objective, 
We shall deal with the former after we have discussed the 
latter. The objective way is various according to the 
variety of different schools of thought as we shall see 
presently. It is a truism to say that our mind turns back 
from an undesirable object or from all that leads to it, 
Man naturally desires a state of non-suffering or eternal 
bliss as well as its process of attainment which in itself may 
not be agreeable. That worldly things are not permanent is 
evident. Taking their stand on this point the Indian 
philosophers, Buddhists and non-Buddhists alike, 
emphatically asserted that objects round us are of no worth 
to those persons who are desirous of having eternal 
happiness or complete cessation of sufferings. For nothing : 
Permanent comes out from what is not permanent. 


Now, when man deeply meditates upon the nature of . 
impermaneney (anityabhàvana) of the things, his attachment < 
to them naturally weakens and his mind is gradually freed 
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from the desire for them. This is one way to cessation 
of desire. 


Others hold a doctrine, which was more radical than 
this. According io them desire is roused only when an 
object is thought to be real, but if it is clearly understood 
that it is non-existent then desire vanishes. According to 
the Mayavadins the world is mere illusion. The Vijfianaya- 
dins would tell us that the external worid has no reality at 
all being the mere transformation of internal 7 
And the Madhyamikas would advise us to believe that it is 
mere singa ‘void’ meaning thereby that in factit is not what 
it appears to be. For, as it comes into. being only owing to 
the cause and conditions (hetupralyaya) it has not its own 
Now when it 
it borrow it 
no essential 
nature of ils own (niratmakg or niüsvabhàva). And as such 


it strengthens his realization of nirvana (sangaksayaS ca. 


The Bhaktimargins teach us com- 
pletely to dedicate all fruits of actions (karmaphalarpana) . 
to the Supreme Being and Srikrsna/s teaching in the 
Bhagavad-gita emphasises upon doing one’s own duties 
without any thought of uiterior gains thus overcoming 
man’s greatest enemy, kama, ‘desire’, Mimamsakas who 
are mainly concerned with various rites and Gexumonies in 
the Vedic texts would warn us in unmistakable terms 
against performing hamya karmans or the ceremonies done 


sty: This is what is called dharmanuiraym, ya. 
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from interested motives advising us to stick only to indis- 
pensable and occasional (nitya and naimittika) ceremonies; 
Tantravadins would, however, Suggest to us quite a differ t 
way saying that it is with desire (raga) itself that the a 
ean remove desire. They tell ust: 


“ Just as one takes out water from the ear with the 
water itself, or a thorn with a thorn itself, so the wise Te- 
move desire with desire itself. Just as a washerman makes 
a cloth clean by removing its dirt with some dirty matter 
so a wise man makes himself pure only with what i ipad 
Or as a looking glass becomes clean when rubbed with dust, 
just so things which are offensive are for the annihilation 
of offence when enjoyed by the wise. A lump of iron when 
thrown into the water sureiy goes down, but when itis 
turned into a vessel not only does it float on the water but 
enables others to do so. In the same way when the mind is 


„. J. This theory is propounded in a work called Cittavisuddhiprakarana the 
title being ascertained from a quotation in the Subhasitasamgraha. C. Bendall 
1905, p. 37. It is attributed to Aryadeva. The Sanskrit text is published by 
Pandit Harprasad Shastri, though not critically in JASB, 1593 No-2, pp. 175. 
There is a Tibetan translation of this book (Tanjur, Rg. XXXIII. 9) It is named 
here Citt varanavisodhanam Prakaranam (sems kyi sgri pa mam par sbyon 
ba zes bya bahi rab tu byed pa). A critical edition of the work is undertaken in 
the Visvabharati. The folloing is culled from it: 

karnaj jalam jalenaiva kantakenaiva kantakam | 

ragenaiva tatha ragam uddharauti manisinah لا‎ 37 

yathaiva rajako vastram malenaiva tu nirmalam 1 

kuryad vidvamstathatmanam malenaivt tu nirmalam ll 3g 
yatha bhavati samsuddho rajonirghrsta-darpanah | 


sevitas tu tatha vijnatr doso dosavinasanah. ll 39 
lauhapindo jale ksipto majjaty evr tu kevalam 1 

patrikrtam tad evanyam tarayct tarati suayam ll 40 

tudvat putrikrtam cittam ura jnopayavidhanatah l 

bhunjano mucyate kamam mocayaty aparan api 41 
durvijnaih sevitah kamah kamo bhavati baudhanam 1 I 

sa eva sevito vijnaih kamo moksaprasadhakah ll 42 
yathaiva vidhivad bhuktam visam apy amriayate 1 = 
durbhutam ghrtapupads balanam tu visayate ll 43. 2 


ghrtam ca madhusumyukiam samamsam visatam. vrajet 1 à 
tad eva vidhivad bhuktam utkrstam tu rasayanam 11 50 

rasasprstam yatha tamram nirdosum kancanam bhavct | iF 
jnanavidas tatha samyak klesah kalyanakarakah ll | ; 
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strengthened by wisdom it remains free even while enjoying 
ihe things that men desire and at the same time helps others 
to freedom. The object of desire when enjoyed by the un- 
wise becomes a fetter to him, but to the wise the enjoyment 
does not work against libération, Poison when taken in 
accordance with proper method acts like life-giving ambro- 
sia; but even good food, such as ghee, cake, ete., if taken 
improperly, acts like poison. Ghee mixed with honey in 
equal proportion becomes poison, but the same thing taken 
according to rules becomes an excellent tonie saving one, 
from the ravage of Senility and disease. As copper blend- 
ed with quicksilver becomes faultless gold, just so the impu- 
rities or passions (kleśas) to those who know what true 
knowledge is, are efficient in causing good.” 


As regards the Subjective way it is divided into two 
branches and this division depends upon the existence and 
non-existence of atman. In the first division are the 
Almavadins or those who admit the existence of aman. 
According to some of them with whom we are specially con- 
cerned here, the alman is void of all qualities (nirguna). 
It is without actions (niskriya) and without stain 
(nirafijana). It is one and without a second (“ ekam eva 
advitiyam’’), and all-pervading (vibhw), Tn reality there is 
none in the world excepting tho alman, Now it isa facb — 

: that when there are two things, real or imaginative, there — 
8 possibility of fear, When there are both, a tiger anda _ 
n, the latter has the cause to be frightened. ‘Thus runs an - 
anisadie story (Br. Up. 1. 4. 1-2): In the beginning | 
a8 Self, alman, alone, Looking round him he saw - 

He was afraid and therefore anyone who 1S - 

But when he questioned himself, “As t 
If why should I fear?” his foar passed 


ton. —— 
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away. “What should he have feared? Verily fear ari 
froma second only (“ dviliyad vai bhayam a 1 


. Just so whena man thoroughly realiz i 
nothing excepting his self (ina the Same E MIA 
been described above, what can he desire? There is abso- 
lutely no object of his desire. So we are told (Br. Up IV. 
4. 12): “If a man understands the self(atman) saying, ‘I am 
He’ (ayam asmi) what could he wish or desire for the sake of 
which he should pursue the body?’ It is further said (Isa. 
Up 6. 7,): “When he beholds ail things in the self and 
the self in all beings; and thus understands that all beings 
are nothing but the self, he is free not only from desire but 
also from all sorts of sorrows and troubles." 


Let us now take up the subjective way suggested by 
the Andtmavddins. They say that the source of desire 
which is the root cause of miseries is one's notion of “I”? and 
“mine” aharkara and mamakára or in other words, ‘self’ 
(ātman) and ‘that which -belongs to the self? (atmiya). 
This view of ahaùkāra and mamakara, or diman and 
dlmiya is called satkayadrşt which in short means the be- 

Eet e 0 TT LÀ 
l. atmanam ced Vijaniyad ayam asmiti purusah | 
kim iechan kasya kamaya sariram anusancaret ll ! 1 
2. The term s:ikayadrsti, Pali sakkayaaditthi, 1s explained variously, 
according to the different derivations of satkaya. Mainly the following two 
derivations are possible (I) sat-kiya and (2) svak-aya. __With regard to the first 
(I) sat-kaya, sat may be derived from the roots, (a) Vas ‘to b”, meaning exist 
ting’, ind (b) gai ° to perish’ meaning ‘ perishing’. The latter is supportod by - 
both Tibetan (jig) and Chinese (hoai). The liberal meaning, in the first case, 
of the satkayadrsti is ‘the view’ (of atman and atmiya) on the existing Rody 
(or collections, skandh«s) ; and in the second, ‘the view’ of (atman eh atu } on 
the perishing body (or collections, skandhas)}. As regards the E E 
(2) sva-kaya, it is suggested by Childers and others that Skt. sva aya Br in. 
Pali first saliya: and then sakk ıya the k being reduplicated just aa zomm 2 aya 
we have anud laya in Pali. According ‘to Prof. Walleser a oars (to - 
SJad-kaya (from which Pali sakkaya) svat being for sva. t of this view a 
Which yad, tad, anayad, etc. may also be added). In supper 8 tegn- 0 
Pointed out by Prof. Walleser, cf. also Kathavatthu, PIS, p. 86. PRU À 
Sadattho with anupraptasvakarthah in the Astasahasrika-] raj" وا‎ Bib. 
Ind. p 3: Mahavyutp atti, Bib. Bud. 48-12; Satasahasrika ا‎ RAE Bib. 
Ind. p.23. In favour of svakayc see Nagarjunas Ma Cindrakirti pes lai 
Bud. XXIII. 5, in which the word svakayadrsti is used un OR TUA bre. 
it thus; svakaye drstih svakayadrstir atmatmiyadrstihe Be dhas. For f REE 
is‘ the belief of “I and‘ mine’ on one’s own body or SH with his notes 
details see ZDMG, vol. 64, p, 581ff, and P. ‘oussin’s AN eR tha Bosh s 
"V. 75 “Belief in ^ I' and * mine’ (atmatmiyagraha’s s $ zd 
sat because it perishes, kaya accumulation, multiplicity. و ا‎ 
Accumulation of perishing things, that is to say, 08 
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lief in ätman and almiya with regard to the five skandhas 07 
simply the belief in ‘I’ and ‘mine’, or what is known by the 
word dimavada. This satkayadrsti is regarded asa great 
mountain with very high peaks, twenty in number, covering 
all the directions, which ean be rent asunder onl y with the 


thunderbolt of the knowledge that there is no self 
atman (nalratmyabodha.') It then disappears just like 
darkness before a bright lamp’. 


The truth according to these teachers of andlmavada in 
their system is the complete disappearance in every way of 
the notion of ‘T’ and ‘ mine’, either inside or outside, owing 
to the non-perception of all things, external and internal, 
And one ean arrive at it only when one is free from this 
satkayadrsti. For the root of the samsdra is the 
satkayadrstt which rests only on the notion of àtman, Now, , 
when one realizes that there is no ātman, one’s satkàgadrst;-- 
disappears followed by the disappearanee of all sorts of 
impurities or obstacles or passions (samklegas). As to 
how the satkayadrsti leads to various sufferings they tell us 
that the cause of suffering ig ahanküra the notion of 'I' 


and it increases owing to the delusion of atman, or 


1. Madhyamakasrtti, D. 294; imsntisi : iprthu: 
satkayadrstimahasailaparivestitasarvadinmukha, "hee. Pra AE as 
follows:—(Mahavyutpatti 208) ; 1 rupa ig atman just like a master (svamivat); 2) 
poo with rupa just like a man with an ornament (rupavan atmalankaravat) ; : 
fa fates sq nt" io aiman, (almia rui tent aj a 
10)anavat, is i 
regard to other four sLandhas; Vedana, sam jna E dvi Ff ‘the tot 
number thus being (4 X5) twenty, à E DO UMP 
Against this satiayadrsti is the following 
Tupam natma rupavan naiya catm 
rupe natma rupam atmany asacca 
bhasi 
2. Tattvasamgraha, GOS, ا ا سی‎ 
Pratyaksilrtanatratye na doso la 
2 tadviruddhataya dipre pradipastigi 


bhavana h 
al 


; ram yatha 1] T. i 
hankara pariksaya idam atra tattvam, henadhyatmam bahi ca yah sarvat z 


madayamakhurtti, D. 340, 
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believing what is not aman? 


as atman (atmam ohay. Tf 
one really knows that ther 


e is atman, one’s ahankara can 
in no way disappear and consequently suffering cannot 
cease. For when there is the cause there is the effect. 
When a man sees that there is an atman, he indentifies his 
body with it saying ‘itis 1’ and theré arises his lasting 
love for it. From this love he feels thirst for comforts and 
the thirst prevents him from realizing their deficiency. 
And he imagines the thing that he desires to be good and 
loves to think that *it is mine,; and adopts means for its 
attainment. When there is.the notion of the self there 
arises also the notion of the other than the self and owing 
to the division of the self and the other than the self there 
Spring the notions of attachment and hatred; and being 
firmly related to these two all evils arise, It is this for 
which yogins deny the existence of self. 

According to these Anātmavādins, it is not a mcr 
surmise that there cannot be an átman as accepted by the 
Tirthikas or the non-Buddhist teachers, but it is a fact as 
there are strong grounds for it.* 

Thus when the notion of atman disappears necessarily 
that of almiya also disappears, as the parts of a chariot are 

EG 


l. duhkhahetur ahankara atmamohat tu vardhate. 


2. yah pasyaty atmanam tasyaham iti sasvata snehah 1 


s Satkayadrstiprabhavan asesan : 
lesams ca dosams ca dhiya vipasyan 1 
almanam asya visayam ca Pugakes 
Yogi k isedhamasya 
gi karoty atmanisedh Pire i 
4 Madhyamakaectio PHA = 
teade, فک‎ Said before these grounds are not stated here 
Fader may, however, bo referred among others to the ٤4 


=" 
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also burnt when the chariot itself is burnt. In this Way 
when a yogin does not perceive diman and dlmiya, hig 
notion of these two cases he becomes free from both the 
ideas I’ and ‘mine’ (nirmama and mirahanküra)! Ang 
from the complete cessation of them there is no room for 
any attachment of ‘ holding on’ (upadana) of which ؤ۵‎ 
or desire is one and the first form? And the extinction of 
upadana is followed by that of birth which is full of 
sorrows Thus we see that though the atmavddins and 
non-àátmavadins started oppositely they met together 


reaching the same goal by different ways. 
ل ہے‎ 


1. atmany asati catmiyam kutu eva bhavisyati 1 
nirmamo nirahankarah samad atmatmaninayoh 11 
Madhyamakakarika, XVIII. 2. 


2, There are four upadanas, the other three being (1) wrong view (drsti), () 
* belief in rites’ (silvarataparamarsa), and (3) the * soul theories’ (almavada), 
3. mamety aham iti ksine bahiradhyatmam eva ca 1 
nirdhyata upadanam tatksayaj janmanah ksayah 1l 
Madhyamakakrika, XVIII. 4. 
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RITICAL REVIEW OF BHA 3 
A C AND UNPUBLISHED PRAGINA SEA aN OLD 
MADHVACARYA’S GITA BHASYA, 
D. Srinwasachar, M.A., Asst. Professor of Sanskrit, 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore University, Mysore. 

In the course of my search for “Pricina Tikà" in 
several places, especially in Udipi, Kumbhakonam and 
Mysore Province, I recently came across in the Mysore 
Oriental Library an old palm-leaf manuscript work which 
is styled "Bhàvapradipika?. After a careful study of the 
work, I found it to be of very great service to students of 
Dvaita Vedanta. I therefore proceed to review this work 
before I speak of the other Pracina Tika Works. 

Description of the Manuscript : 

This manuscript is written in Nagari characters of a 
very old and peculiar type. The manuscript contains many 
mistakes, perhaps due to the negligence or incapacity of 
the copyist. It is generally persons of a very little under- 
Standing that are employed to copy manuscripts and it 
Seems to be particularly so in this case. Fortunately the 
letters are clear and the palm-leaves are well preserved. 
As the Nàgari characters employed in this manuseript are 
of a very peculiar type, it can be deciphered only by 
Persons of very great experience in reading Nagari charac- 
ters. I therefore found very great difficulty in getting 
this manuscript read for copying it in Devanagari 
characters. The manuscript contains thirty-three long 
Dalm-leayes written on both sides... ^ Each side of each 
leaf generally contains ten or eleven lines". The 


characters ; wst twenty-five leaves are very small 
سسسٹ‎ in the firs ^ y شا‎ IT 


— i ہے‎ ë i 5 on one side. 
l. ‘The first and the twenty-seventh leaves 5 px eem on, 


. Leaves from 26 to 33 contain only 5 or 
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while characters in the last eight leaves are somewhat bi 
but the characters of the unmarked page of the thirty-thing 
leaf are extremely small and a magnifying glass is necessary 
to read these last few lines. 

Each leaf of the manuscript is numbered on the front 
page and the work on the whole contains about one thousand 
nine hundered and eighty granthams. It is a complete 
. work, being a very valuable tika on the Gita Bhiasya of 
Sri Madhvacarya and consists of eighteen chapters. The 
manuscript, however, contains many gaps or granthapatas 
Fortunately, this manuscript points out the gap directly 
stating it in the several places by the following words :— 
‘aga: 7۲ 

(2) Name of the Work : 

The manuscript work bears three names? “Bhavadipika” 
“Bhavaprakasika” and * Bhavapradipika ’ which are 
synonyms. On the left hand margin on the marked 
page of the first leaf the work is called “arf aa ^ 
and on the left hand margins of the remaining leaves we 
find only the following abbreviations: sst-qr-zt 


(3) Contents: 


The work begins with a Salutation to Srî Krsna, Sri 
Vedavyasa and Sri Madhvacirya, 


Both the first and the sec 
is called “Bhavadipika”’ 
runs as follows :— 


٤گ سننج>-”-سڈ-7ڈ‎ emen arat آوجھیوبں‎ su 
fed 2 Sana: : 


, and the last line of the chapter 


oe ee 
x hae at mt page, left hand margin, شائزہ‎ 
chapters respectively. ames tre found at the end of tho second. fourth and, the tw i 
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The author devotes about a fourth part of his work to 
the second chapter. It is in this chapter that the author 
clearly points out and abiy maintains the difference bet- 
ween (7) the soul and the material sheaths, (ii) the univer- 
sal soul and the individual soul, and establishes the tenets 
of Dvaita Vedanta refuting the views of the rival schools, 
chiefly the Advaita Schools. 

At the end of the third chapter which ends in the sixth 
line on the unmarked page of the twelfth leaf the work 
bears the same name. 

The work is styled “Bhavaprakasika’”’ at the end of 
the fourth chapter which ends in the fourteenth leaf. 

The old name “Bhavadipika”’ is found at the end of the 
fifth and the sixth chapters which end in the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth leaves respeetively. 

There is no difference in the nomenclature at the end 
of the seventh, the eighth and the ninth chapters which 
respectively end in the nineteenth, twenty-first and the 
twenty-second leaves. 

No name is given to the work at the end of the tenth 
and the eleventh chapters which respectively end in the 
twenty-third and the twenty-forth leaves. Here the Be 
lines run thus:— 

afit sirina quin: 
D 1525131 4+ : 

"n o oes is given to the work at : 
the end of the twelfth, the thirteenth and the fourteen 
chapters, which respectively end in the اد ہیا‎ sik 
twenty-eighth and the twenty-ninth leaves. کے سی‎ 

At the end of the fifteenth, the eisteontivand b. 
teenth chapters which. respectively end im ES. 
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and the thirty-first leaves the old name “Bhava pradipikg” 
is given to the work. 

The eighteenth or the last chapter ends in the thirty- 
third leaf. The work is siyled here “Bhavapradipika”? and 
the last line of the chapter runs thus :— 

aa Ama aame: 

This last line is preceded by two verses whi ch are the 
conciuding stanzas of the author of the Tika, and is follow- 
edby one stanza in the anustubh metre and three full 
dandakas and a fourth incomplete one. The two conelud- 
ing verses of the author of the Tika are the following :— 

یی سی شش 
CHEAT SUEY 191‏ 
AMAA ARITA ||‏ 
در AUT Feat 577 AAEN Ay‏ 
It is difficult to say who the aut‏ 


E ie En dandakas 1s. The anustubh stanza and the 
a a E the exploits of Sr Rama in glowing 
rms. The stanza in the anustubh metre runs thus: 
٦30077573537877 || i hus :— 


313127171٠“ و +ج7'‎ THE ١ 


are written in very small characters and‏ مم 00ہ و 
وھ some of the letters are not quite clear, The‏ 
Bhis o» Be . As this work is an annotation on the Gita‏ 
E is Senne: on the Bhagavadpita the‏ " دک 
ledge, seco BL. of this work detail the means of know-‏ 
js 4 nd six the nature of knowledge and tho last‏ و 
کو 606 mplify the contents of the first‏ 

Sanskrit E سوہ‎ of the Author. 
mention their MM Tad their genealogy -and 

Inning or at the end of the 


hor of the following 
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work or at the end of every chapter or sarga or in the 
introductory portion of the work and this is seen in the 
following «orks :— 

(i) Kadambari :— 

2.37 EG IpGEHECEI fastest aan | 

SALA a aya: |‏ ~~ کک نے ات ہکےہ ہے 


The above verses give the genealogy of Bana, the 
author of Kadambari. : 
Ba 311380٠٠ 
TTE Raga Lou l: 
The above verse states that Bana wrote Kadambari. 
(ii) Naisadha: 

Here the last verse of every sarga states the name of 
the author and his parents, The last stanza of the first 
sarga runs thus :— 

often ج31١‎ ۸3787187 
sire RRA > |l 
شی ساس اد‎ WATT 
جج‎ «meuf dere iam: ۱ 


(iit) Pramana Paddhalî: 
The last verse here runs thus:— 


raa ا 877 ۱3۸و‎ 
surgere, sitet ۱1011832 INA 
Here the name of the author 
Jayatirtha. 
(iv) The Tippani on Prameya 
the beginning) سے‎ 
1. Kadambari from the tenth to the nineteenth verses at the Bir 


the work. CN 
2. Kadam twentieth verse from. the beginning: 


l————————Ó———— ے صمح‎ me 


is mentioned as 


dipika (fifth verse from 
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RTA 35۰: 5775 ۱۹2877 !( 

The anthor’s name is mentioned here as Srinivasa. 
(v) Tantradipika: ( last verse of the work): 
giammai fT nad 1| 
۲5373 8و‎ mu ger N 


In the above verse, the author's nàme is mentioned as 
Raghavendra. 


The author of this manuscript, however, does not 
mention his name anywhere in the work. The evidence 
afforded by the work itself together with some indirect 
reference to certain views expressed in this work by 
Jayatirtha in his Prameyadipika, his famous later Tika 
on the Gita Bhasya of Srî Madhviacarya, enables us to 
find out the name of the author. Since tradition also 
confirms our conclusion regarding the identification of 
our guidance 
-the author as 


our author we may Safely take it algo for 


_ În this matter. I now proceed to identify 
follows :— 


Itis almost a rule or custom with Sanskrit authors in 


n to their preceptors and 
thors that preceded them. That this custom has 
| vogue is seen from the following: — em 
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-Rm ll‏ 0ھ ہے ہے جا 
ہے 
“ARAN‏ — ——- 
٢‏ 3337۲ 
RACH 11991;‏ فا pe‏ 
سے —— 


meee target ma TAI —N 32M 
— morc TTEA: || 
Ai: NAET aee 1 qy! 
سد سیت .سس پچ چپ سیپ‎ || 
Wil usn : 
چو جج 8و‎ Án aE TTT ti | 


m—————H romena 2× ےت :دم 2م‎ Il ۹ € 1 
aram —— —_ qwe TERTII 


qM 


3111 
` SSG] Il ۹1 


In the above verses, Bana, the author, first offers 
salutation to Sambhu and Uma, the wife of Sambhu, and 
mentions the following famous authors that preceded him: 

(1) The great Vyasa, (2) Subandhu, the author of 
Vasavadatta, (3) Bhattaraharicandra, (4) Satavahana, 
(5) Pravarasena, the author of Setubandha, (6) Bhasa, 
the author of many dramas, (7) Kalidasa, (8) Gunadhya, 
the author of Brhatkatha, and (9) Adhyaraja. 

(2) Nyàyàmrta: 

5578+ Rafi, 
TART 78۷و‎ 
wae (RR) Manet را سوا‎ 
FATEH en 71 


u indirectly by mentioning his work 


—————— 


————— M 


1. Here the author refers to Subandh 
Vasavadat ee ioning his work 
‘Here the author refers to Gunadhya indirectly by mentioning his work 

8. 


2. 
Brhatkath: 
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877 77885 FRUA, d 
Sugar EET <۱ 
Qo وو ھا‎ , 
smaezdisi COE نگ ڑے نس‎ ste 03 1 
ہے ے۔ے۔‎ eS 3 SA EUGIECIE T 5 
aaa p ——— مد‎ n 
cun ote m enu STERETHICRUT TT 


eae O DRY =)‏ ہے 
MARAT AR AIEA Il‏ 


Here Vyasaraya, the author, offers salutation to Sri 
Q- - = fn 
Krsna, Sri Anandatirtha, Jayatirtha, Brahmanyatirtha 
and Laksminarayanamuni. 


Following this rule or custom, the author of this 
palm leaf manuscript work in his first verse offers saluta- 
tion to Sri Krsna, his Istadevatà or favourite god, 
then to Sri Vedavyasa, the preceptor of his preceptor 
Sri Madhvacirya and lastly to Sri Madhvacarya, his 
direct preceptor. The first verse of the work runs thus:— 

01057۰ UR FÎ 
mR A MARTTA ١ 
3۸۳و‎ gyi 
23587 87:81 ian, || 

(Having offered my salutation to جرگ‎ Krsna who i8 
ihe abodeof the collection of virtues, to Sri 808 
who is the destroyer of all the Sins of the world, and to 
Pürnabodha, i. e, Sri Madhvacarya who is the best of 
all the preceptors, I proceed to explain “ (fità Bhasya) ® 

The above stanza contains one connective particle 
5 in the first half and another aù in the second 


1. This Laksminarayanamuni 


Mulabagal. 


is the famous Sripadaraja Svami i 
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half. The first particle a 


| Connects Krsna and 
Vasavisinu. We 


have thus in this stanza only the follow- 
ing mentioned: (1) Istadevatà (favourite god), (2) Pre- 
ceptor of his preceptor who is technically called Parama- 


guru and (3) the direct preceptor who is technically 
known as Saksadguru. 


Archeological records", Tradition, and some Madhva? 
works tell us that Sri Madhvacarya had four famous 
disciples, besides many others—Padmanabha Tirtha, Nara- 
hari Tirtha, Madhava Tirtha and Aksobhaya Tirtha. After 
the departure of Sti Madhvacarya from Udipi to Badari- 
kaSrama on the Himalayas for the last time, these four 
disciples adorned his pontificial seat in regular succession: 
Padmanabha Tirth first, then Narahari Tirtha who was 
followed by Madhava Tirtha, lastly Aksobhya Tirtha.? 


Tradition and later Madhva works are silent about the 
writings of Madhava Tirtha and Aksobhaya Tirtha. The 
following oft quoted stanza only refers to a fierce wordy 


l. Inscription No. 290 of the Madras Government Epigraphist's collection 
Tor the year 1896 states that Narahari Tirtha was a disciple of Sri Madhva 
arya. ltefer to the sixth verse of this inscription. 2 

2. (i) “Madhvavijaya”—the following verse and its sequel in Madhvavijaya 
state that Padmanabhatirtha, Naraharitiri: and many others became the 
esciples of Sri Madhvacarya. 


arse ge arê area (2) Tr Il 


a Tante: 5:7375: |l 


ij 3 5,v 120.) 
(Madhwa Vijaya, Sarga 15, verse l — E 
ii) “A ۵ uruparampara "—this work co T 
رس ا او‎ lite of Madhvacarya and gives the line of 


i f Vedanta. à 
gurus of the peus pce aut Oxentel Maouserint 


Library—No. 5414) 


: - Keath: Ipataru " ives in the 
3. The work called “Purna Bodha Vamsa Kath 2 4 d ming. PX 


Qd, the fourth and the fifth chapters detailed 


non of Padmanabha Tirtha, Narabari Tirtha, Madhava Tirtha and Aksobya 
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warfare between Aksobhaya Tirtha and the famous Vidya- 
ranya Svàmi of Ériügeri:— 

2۸۸0781 Tafa ll 

Ramana ag RAT, او‎ 

(By the sword“ aaa” [THOU art (thoroughly and 
absolutely dependent on) that] WHICH differentiates the 
individual soul from the Highest God, Aksobhaya 'Tirtha 
vanquished Vidyàranya, the great warrior). 


A Tika by Narahari Tirtha? on the Gilabhasya of Sri 
Madhvaearya is in existence. ‘There is no reference in 
the later famous Madhva works to any Pracina tikas by 
Madhava Tirtha or Aksobhya Tirtha on the Gitabhásya of 
‘ri Madhvacharya. Trivikrama Panditacdrya and his 
I rother Saikara Pandita have written tikas on Sūtra- 
bhasya and Anuvyakhyana respectively and there is no evi- 
dence to show that any of them wrote a tiki on the 678+ 
bhasya. The natural inference by Parióesànumaàna (proof ; 
of elimination) is therefore that the author of the palm- 
leaf manuscript work under review must be Padmanabha ~ 
Tirtha, the famous disciple of Sri Madhvacarya, who sue 
ceeded him as the pontiff of the Madhva Math. 
~ The volume and the style of this work compared with 

. those of Sannyayaratnavali or Haritattvapraka‘ika by 
_ Padmanabha Tirtha lend support to this identification of — 
. the author. This tikà work is not very voluminous but it — 


t they are pregnant with meaning. Only very 
assages of the text are explained and the tika 
5 Chis verse is found in the work called “Vedantadesika Vai 


d palin-leaf manuscript of this work 
p Oo : j v Ww e tl a 
0 f “~ipudaraja Svami Mutt of Mulbagaly 
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sometimes profuse in these cases. Avatarika or introduc- 
tion is given to each topic in simple and clear language. 
The work does not indulge in grammatical subtleties, and 
technical terms such as “avacchedaka” and “ayacchinna”’ 
are generally not found in the work. 

The above remarks regarding the style of this Pracina 
Tika are supported by the following extract from the work 
under review :— 

Aaa Rey ears 8ج‎ ee ii 

FR di‏ 38 317878732 1جو 

ed: l‏ ٭٭٭ 388 us‏ کون 

TUS ےو‎ ) HT) "GT 3318575 Il 

afe sangha gaa Bre Tafa di 

masa aiaga .دہ‎ Bre FR ۱ 

HARTA exui WIAA O E OR UI 

BARTS FAA, FT Be ÎR |‏ نام 

sara Beas 35 Il‏ (0ہ37ے.وووو 

MRA: HEAT Sia! 

equat fagentig FEIT :320موم‎ il 

gorzen aia, 8۰۹۸۸8 TÛRÊ ا‎ 

Asmat sarê ۸8۳۴ 8۱ 

gt pimi 1۸6168 quad TT Il 

fera 53018075 Il E 

aaa, TR Mar: ۶۲ Ale anata I 

Ammian ٣۹۹۴1 |! ; 
The following indirect reference may also be noted in 


this connection. 
In the fifth line of the mai a: 
of our work, we have the following sentence : 


sagas ee OTTER "- 
This sentence suggests the connec io 


e marked page of the third leaf 
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of the word 8ھ‎ in the following stanza of the 
Bhagavadgita : 

qad 525 ۱3۲ 37 ad ad: 

SAAR 977377۹8۸: || 


(There is no end or destruction of aaa or matter, 
nor is there the destruction of aa or soul. The nature of 
both of them is seen by the seers of truth also). 


The usefulness of the construction of the word afr 
noted in the above quotation from the palm-leaf manuseript 
becomes clear by noting the following context :— 


Arjuna having been overcome by ignorance faiis to under- 
stand the nature of soul and matter and Sri Krsna expounds 
his teaching which takes the form of Bhagavadgita to 
remove Arjuna’s mistaken impression regarding the nature 
of soul and matter. At the beginning of his teaching ت2‎ 
Krsna establishes the eternity of soul and matter by all the 
three pramanas or authorities of the Vedantin's Pratyaksa 
or perception, Anuman or inference and Agama or word. 
The above verse of the Bhagavadgita gives all these 
pramanas or authorities. The stanza directly gives the pra- 
tyaksa pramana in its latter half by stating that the nature 
of both soul and matter is seen by the seers of truth. Our 
manuscript work points out that the word ifi in the stanza 
suggests or connects an additional pramana or authority, 
namely ‘Agama’ or the authority of ‘Word? beginninig with 
ae. Another Pracina Tika by Narahari on Gita 118 
points out that the Bhasya on the Stanza indirectly suggests 
the anumana pramana or inference. ‘hugs all the 
authorities required to establish the eternity of soul and 
matter are got from the stanza. Tikaeàrya in his 

1. Bhagavadgita: Second chapter, 


fi » Sixteenth stanza, 
2. Linest s 7 i 
2 Kos رات ا پ۳‎ two of the sixteenth leaf of Bhavaratna 


> ' urya's dit toh 
tippani by Sumatindra Sva ition which is a very useful 


Ss : mi on Pram adipi d in the 
following quotation from N urahari Tirtha’s Se kn. sre 


AA ھ1‎ 008739۹17575۵8 fina Reng aret age ا‎ 
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Prameya-Dipika, the famous tika on the Git 


2 à Bhàsya of 
rs Madhvaàearya, while commenting 1 


upon the Bhasya 
on the sixteenth verse of the second chapter of the 


i 
Bhagavadgita does not fail to refer in the following | 
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quotation to this construction of the word af of the. 
Pracinatikakaras : “Ste fase aa ad و‎ 
summed" aua The Tippanikaras, Krsnücárya? and 
Sumatindrasvami,’ state that the word sf in the above 
quotion refers to Narahari Tirtha. As the construction ۱ 
of the word <5 referred to by Tikiedrya in his Prame- 
yadipika is found in this Pracinatika work also we have 
every reason to think that Tikacdrya refers to this old 
work also. The additional “Agama” pramana suggested 
by the word 213 is obtained by connecting it with semi: 
or ¥: Tikacarya, however, connects it with st This 
reference conclusively establishes the priority of our palm- 
leaf manuscript work to Prameyadipika of Tikaearya. 
(5) DATE OF THE AUTHOR: 

Archeological discoveries have established beyond all | 
doubt the date of Narahari Tirtha, the second disciple of 
Sri Madhvicirya. Inscriptions relating to Naraharitirtha 
ranging from 1186 Saka to 1215 Saka are found in -the 
temple of Śri Kūrma, in Chieacola and Simhachalam in 
Vizagapatam. Our author who was a contemporary of 
Narahari Tirtha may therefore be safely placed between. 
the first and the last quarters of the thirteenth century : 


after Christ. n 
"—RR—— — — — —— 


l. Prameyadipika (Belgaum paitan) Dess No. 4l. 
. No. 3 (Prameyadipika text). . ES 
Kxisnaerya's Tipa pi Preval (Belgaum Edition) 
i i he forty-first leat. : E * 
E neo of Sumatindra o Svami (T. 8 Krisnnearya's 
Edition)—Leaf No. 60, 11. No. 19. 


n2 


= 
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(6) CRITICAL REMARKS: 


If we now place the following first stanza of our 
palm-leaf manuseript work by the side of the following 
first verse of Prameyadipika, we can clearly see on which 
side the borrowing must have taken place. 


The first stanza of The first stanza of 
our work. Prameya Dipika. 
×۳۷ w7 zu gamu fi cata 
Saget a ٭ ججعہ۔- .3جو‎ Terr, I 
spaka gat pafas s qud 
Tarte و3‎ 1۵ l1l! Taf ×× × A a5 |۱١۱ 
The bold printed parts in the above two verses are 
common to both. Since the priority of our manuscript work 
is already established, we may unhesitaiingly say that 
Tikacarya is indebted to the author of the palm-leaf man- 
uscript work for these common expressions. 


It has already been indicated in the foregoing pages 
that Tikacarya shows a very high regard for Padmanabha 
Tirtha andin the first stanza of Prameyadipika also he 
offers his salutation to Padmanabha who is referred to here 
by the expression zs" which means that Padmanabha 
Tirtha is the guru of his own guru Aksobhya. Though — 


` Aksobya Tirtha was a direct disciple of Sri Madvacarya 


like Padmanabha Tirtha he looked upon Padmanabha Tirtha 
as his guru inasmuch as Sri Madhvacirya left Narahari 


Tirtha, Madhava Tirtha and Aksobhya Tirtha to the care 


L.—Srinivasa Tirtha’s Tippani on Prameya: ipika (Belgnum Edition.) 
Here the eighth line of the marked ee " the sixth leaf and the 
0 line of the unmarked page of the seventh leaf state ٤ 
OWS سے‎ 


aê rattan, (Paramaguru, namely Padmanê 
= Phatîrtha), 
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of Padmanabha Tirtha for instructi 
Ee: ‘uction and ‘guidance : à 
he left Udipi for Badarikāśrama forded ee ما‎ 
all intents and puropses, Padmanabha Tirtha ma b to 
egas the gu pee Aksobhya Tirtha and the Barba i 
likaearya. Tikācarya therefore offers hi lutati 
Sri Krsna first, then to Sri Vedavyasa, dhe anther cf tHe 
Sastras, then to the highest guru or the first guru $ i 
DE eer a io his Pavamaguru Badê sbi Tirtha 
and lastly t Saksadgur "dir ' ; 
pea la y to his Saksadguru or direct preceptor Aksobhya- 
In the course of his work Padmanabha Tirt 
. . = t 
expounds and maintains the principal SIS [OE 
School summed up in the following verse:-- 


1۶08 ef: qum wer +7 

Rat ar eura ج۱3‎ qun i 

ges (2) 7788وج‎ a 998و‎ (2) i 

uma anaa efc 1 

(In the theology of Sri Madvacarya Hari or Visnu is 
the highest God, the universe is real, difference (between (i) 
God and the individual soul, (ii) soul and soul, (11) God and 
matter, (iv) matter and matter, (v) matter and soul)" is 
real, the individual souls which entirely depend upon Visnu 
(even for their existence) are graded as Superior and in- 
ferior emancipation is the experience of the natural bliss 
of the soul, pure devotion is the means to this end, percep- 
tion, inference and word are proofs or sources of know- 
ledge, Hari or Visnu is the meaning of the Veda (and is 
knowable only by the Vedas). 


1. This verse is ascribed to Vyasaraya Svami by sonie'and to ‘Sripadaraja 


; _ Svami by others c ود‎ Editi 
2, ‘Mababharatatatparyanirnaysa (T. R. Krishnnelarya’s Edition), first 


: chapter, stanza No. 70.) : x Ar t 
9. There nre two classes of souls, viz. (i) Muktas (those who have 
gained liberation) (iil Amuktas (those who have not gainedit). —— — 
These Amuktas are further sub divided into two classes: (i) those that 
are fit for emancipation ultimately, and (ii) those are not fit for it. 
Those that are not fit for release are classified as (i) "e we 
(those that are for ever bound in samsara, cycla of ‘births m 
ro fit for eternal lic 2 
1 the soul aee 


deaths) and. ii) AANA those that a 


Madhvaism states that something inherent in 
Dvaita 


final destiny. This view of the cere 


classification of the souls has provoki 
criticism. 3 ; 
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THE JAYAMANGALA AND OTHER COMMENTARIRs 
ON THE SAMKHYA-SAPTATI OF ISVARAKRSNA. 


H. Sharma, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit , Sanatan 
Dharam College, Nawabganj, Cawnpore, 


I 


A number of commentaries under this name 
ablenow. Anattempt has been made in this paper to 
find out the author of Jayamaiigala on Samkhyasaptati, 
and his approximate age, in the light of other Jayamai- 
galas, and other commentaries on Samkhyas 


| 

| 

| 

i 

(Representative of the University of Agra). 
| 

! 

are avail- | 


aptati. 

The following works name their commentaries as 
Jayamangala. 

(1) Samkhyasaptati of I$varakrsna. 

(2) Kamandaka’s Nitigara. 

(3) Vatsyayana's Kamasütras. 

(4) Bhattikavya. 


The Jayamargala is mentioned as the work of 
ankaracarya in its colophons, The colophons at the end 
of both the Mss, on which the edition of Jayamangala 
(Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 19) is based, read— 
AGI “ser re aa R 51 ea 
21151:1177 
115758827 چ ۳(وہ‎ Ms, 


The 5 Ms. differs from the above in 
reading amaie instead of ۹8۸۳8۰ id 


The name of Sankarica 
preceptor ig, according to 


Tya, along with that of his 
Pndita Gopi Nath Kavira), 


1. Jayamangal i : 7 
Jayamangala or کی‎ avy other designation such as Kamandaket 


for the commentary on Bamkhyssnptat] À will, throughout this paper, stand a 
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the interpolation of a seribe, the commentary being 
perhaps from the pen of the great Buddhist commentator 
Saùkarācārya, who has commented upon Kāmandaka and 
Vatsyayana. The reason why Jayamahgalà is not from 
the pen of Sankaracarya, is, according to P. Kaviraj, the 
carcless slipshod style of Jayamangalà which does not 
correspond to the depth, lucidity, terseness, learning and 
clarity which invariably characterise Sankara’s diction. 

For assigning Jayamangala to Saükaraearya, the 
learned Pandit bases his arguments on the similarity of 
the name to those of the commentaries on Kamandaka and 
Vatsyayana, and also on the fact that in the benedictory 
verse of Jayamangala, the two terms gx and 35778۰ 
prove the writer to be a Buddhist. 

The benedietory verses of the lifferent Jayamangalas 
are as follows— 

"famen 8۹85188 ×۳ FAR | à 
fad 8887787 Ta a |, E 

(Sankhyasaptati). E- 
rre س07 ج‎ sur ameet Ser wl: | 


i 15۴۰ TACT TT ۷ 
amg RAT sange (Kāmandaka). 


areca ۰ ae send ARTATI 
جج ہج‎ Tangata ARAE RE TUT I 


(Vatsyayana). 

58 RRR: | 
arê aa êa ۸ت3‎ 25۲ |di 
(Bhattikavya). 
Now the comparison of the second and third e 
elearly shows them to be from one pen. Not 0 nt 
metre, but the second half of the verses are identic i 
has been suggested that the phrase 8 x 
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sanceto Buddha, for aiie- eda-g ef. vim gir qu: (Amara, 
kofa). But let us examine here the different senses in 
whieh this term is used in Kogas and literature. 


Sa 
The term FF is used for Siva also. 
ef. :جج‎ vas: Amarakosa. 


Abhidhanacintamani, 198, 


Tat fers eura ET WHS 7 | 
Anekàrthasamgraha, TII. 140, 
Haliyudha also (I. 11.) gives êz as a name of Siva 


Raga g aaa 2 ۳۷ ۱ 
Mankhakosa, 155. 


The supreme Brahman Brahma, I$vara, Svayambhi 
are also called efe or aq Compare— 
q: Gag: ۹57۰ qr ٭×ج‎ 9 qu: | 
3809,28 TA EUH و‎ 3138 || 
Mundaka Up I. 1. 19.) 
a 553858728: srr IU RE 7: | 
(Svet. Up. VI. 16.) 

a fe ۸-97 (Samkhya Sütra, 3. 56.) 
pem (Bhàg. Pur. VI. 4. 20.) of Brahmi—ata 7 
(ibid, TI. 5. 8.) a fatter 138217 (Yoga Sütra, I. 25). 

The, benedietory verse of Bh 
Arya mom and has also the term waar, which is 
حا‎ to ey and therefore, refers to gz, or fM oF 

n the beginning of the comm i jå 
1 ` ^ entar nay o S jara 
Edn.) we find two formulas — por Sun: 
E. Were te and at am: 
obeisance to Krsna, 
of the Jaina formula 


atti Jayamangalà is m 


7 Ran while the first is ال‎ 
1¢ Second is the Sanskritised form 
: آ2‎ Wat Rara | 


So, on the basis of the term anadan, shall we conclude 
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that the author is a Budhist or a Jaina But the 
evidence of the colophon atthe end of the commentary on 
Bhatti goes quite against it. There, the author is des- 
eribed asa resident of Vallabhi, a high-born Brahmin, son 
of Srî Svamin, a great grammarian and known by three 
names— JatiSvara, Jayadeva and Jayamangala. There- 
fore, the term «4*3 (and also smi) cannot indicate that 
the author is à Buddhist 

The two. terms which make us suspect the author of 
Jayamangalà: on Samkhyasaptati as a Buddist, are ga 
and aaam. Well, خ8‎ is not an exclusive- title of 
Buddha; forit has been applied to Kapila by Isvavakrsna 
himself. cf. gauge ۹۰د :ود‎ | kar. 70. 

In the Bhagavadgita also we find— 

aami آ۵8×‎ 38580:3۸ 26. 

Therefore, this term does not help us much. As for 
the term Raa P. Kaviraj says that it is the name 
ofa school of Hinayana Buddhism. But it is interesting 
to compare the following verses from the Mahabharata 
in this connection. In the Sautiparvan, chapler 320, we find 
Bhisma explaining ‘what is Samkhya’ to Yudhisthira— 

AA Ê Grea ون‎ eerie: | 

geb عق‎ au Sra SAT RAII 

AAAA TT: |‏ وو .3و 

at وق‎ aam امو‎ dil 

aA ۴ ea ٭‎ 3885 | 

Da amena fer Sat Aaa و‎ ۱ : 

20 light of these verses, we ought to explain the 
term Adame as 80 1 7 و‎ Ih اخ‎ 
refers to Kapila gft who teaches 78 اھ‎ Iu ind 
impossible thal eise et git should refer 5 کے‎ A 

The Lokottaravadins are a school 0 e Hinayana. 
They are so called, because they believe that Buddha was 
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no human being, but “above the world’’ (tito), Who 
for a time adapted himself to worldly life. In the Mahi- 
vastu, which is a Hinayana work, it is said (I 159, 2) that 
the Buddhas have nothing in common with the world, but 
everything with them is above the world, e. g., they wash 
their feet though they are not soiled by dust, they take 
food though they never feel hunger ete. It is clear that 
one cannot call Buddha himself 378۸ ,5او‎ that (if it 
did refer to Buddhism at all, whieh I believe is not the 
ease) it could only mean a Buddhist of the Lokotlaravüda 
school af the Hinayana. 


Therefore it is quite evident that the author of 
Jayamaigala is not a Buddhist. 


In order to establish the identity and age of the author 
of Jayamangala it is essential to eompare it with the 
other commentaries or Samkhyakarika. 

Il 
_ The commentaries available on Samkhya karika of 
I$varakrsna are— s 
BGM, WARM, TTA, 7٭ا‎ and PART 

A perusal of these will show that there are many 
quotations, which are common toall. At first sight this 
might throw us in a confusion as to the priority or posterity 
of one to the other. But careful Study throws some light 
on this question. As to am aud er the problem is 
practically settled. Not only the verbatim agreement 
belween the two, but the fact (as shown below) that tena, 
x paral places quotes wrongly from mar, makes us en- 
a y agree with the following remark of P Visnu Prasada 
jarmà itor of j ای ایس ےہ‎ 

Ee of mec [Chowkhambha Sanskrit Series]. 
su CANAL ل1ک‎ IE (aaaeeeaa gR) d 
Weg arafa Aa ا کل‎ TÊ | fe rugis وو‎ aguarda ٠ 

" ٦ 317757578 و‎ 52810 15918: dd | 
(Introduction). 
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The following few instanees will make clear what has 
been said before. 
ñe on kar 27, (Wilson's Edn., P. 130), says— 
sparta frat Resa ۵۸. anda gah aa: sea Hi 
garna AAT: ج۔۔چووخوب تج‎ tie a a Baa FUT | B 
and further waa SERT TER a RT a gO HEE. جع‎ ; 


۹8018811 Il 
f : ? NT 
met on this very point says— sime RV a gear a- 
BENT a AAT T7 GRIT 1 HAT mau. TWIT ,°°° ‘RT RT: 


JAT × جع‎ FAV aT HARRI AAAA zz FA KRT ہ‎ RU HI? 
| Another instance is the following quotation in 
Here, on kar, Gl. Bat srquteisaarar a: 283:897: | 
O .5ہ‎ ert ASAT TT N 
Mahabharata IIT. 30-88 
The first line seems to be wrongly quoted from 


1. I think we ought to read PATTI | 
2. While as ETE will have SAM as the HRY po AA, ATC will 
| not accept 358۹ asa cause. Wilson translates HIT St JUWMUT — 


TRI ‘but from the modification of qualities produced by spon- 
taneiy. But in order to have this meaning the phrase ought to 


have been ٢77771۲7: for 35 being outside tl 


compound : 
Therefore, the reading was perhaps T aad, sd 


i M eee 
interpolation, as it disagrees with the remark of 8 
kar. 61, where he says 50511 787 ST. 5111018 | E j 


907: ۱ 7 × ××... s emm لاگ‎ 
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A third instance is the quotation sre: 7 Yas in iera on 
kar. 61,the cor1ect form of which in modia is xd Ê raris | 
That Narayanatirtha’s aft also E but a summary of 
Vaàeaspalimifra's ×× is a fact which needs no 
proof. Therefore, we are left face to face with 1558 
377781 and geret 


ENGEL 
1. It will beinterestmg to say here something about the lost Karika of 
Isvarakrsna. B G. Tilak in his 1 (p 163, Hindi Edn.), says that 
there must have been a Karika after the Glst, which refuted the views of other 
people, This is based on A31437 3985, 
EMANS FAN qur ٭ہ‎ qam agar | 
Ie 85ہ‎ ei 238 ird EN iN 
Therefore, according to him the lost Karika would read. 
517 907 298 3 WV E aT | 
ss 
27 SE LUA Set: re: STATA || 


When Tilak wrote this, TÊ was not published. But now after its publication 


we have to revise this lost Karika. ABT says— 55 HÎY gaanar a 585 
TAARA also puts forth these Very alternatives of 969, SAT or TAMA quat hover 
adds PÎY as another possible alternative, To me it seems that this discussion is 
based nat only on the verse of Svet. up, but also on the following verse from 
Naradaparivrajakopanisad (Minor ‘Upanisads, Ed by Schrader, p 214.) 
1 >a A ہ‎ d A 2: 
Bel: aT 5360 AT 35: جو‎ ef fae j 
TT CHÍ a 3۷۳۷۳۳ maior: 3833:9388: ا‎ 
[It will be seen that even the line of the Mahabh., viz -agt Tis: 
OG, is based on the latter — cae 


Svet, Up. maintains ۳۴ and 28 it 


Nuradupari, Up. mentions SUP but leaves out ear 


to he supplied on the basis of ETT 
must mention 21 


of this verse] While 
ignores 84, and the 


If the lost Karika is 


(or ow on the basis of ‘TEU then it 
led reading according to me will be— 


RN 54 feme .ہو جود:‎ CIC 
î. e. I shall read 387 in place of At 
bh 
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As to the age of Hua, there is a very great 
anomaly. The editor of eU opines that mat is 
not a proper name, buta family name, as the 85 by 
qaaa is commonly called as aerate. According 
to Mr. Ramakrsna Kavi, met was according to 
Ttsing a contemporary of ASvaghosa. The date of 
Afvaghosa is also indefinite. If we take it to be, say, first 
century A. D., then a may be safely assigned to that 
period. Thisis further borne out by the fact that the 2 
agiman of the Jains, which preserves a list of the 
Brahmanieal works, contains the names of aerei, BA, 
and aai and meu. Now, ifthe date of the TENE 
in its present form be 100 A.D., then at can 
be safely put in the first century A. D. The 
editor of amet remarks that according to oriental 
scholars, eastern as well as western, this aan, along 
with the text of the karika, was translated into Chinese by 
«ui between 557-569 A. D. But Tilak differs from 
this (Sanskrit Research, p. .ر108‎ Therefore this 8 
cannot be later than 394 A.D. He further remrks 
“In the 3% on kàrika 39, we find ہے‎ UT +877 
a quotation from the summum, which is contempo- 
raneous with the first Sankara. ‘Therefore, this and 
such others instances as Rê Tê Ad’ eie. which favour 


the advaita philosophy, must be regarded as interpolations 
by ما‎ scholars who stand for the antiquity of the 
مان‎ ET. 
So there are conflicting opinions as to the age of ax— | 
some placing him in the first century A.D. some in th 
ek EE: 


which he is editing, but this cannot be proved as deriva 
which is still En probable. “ The Saukhya systems 
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4th century A. D., and the others in the eighth century 
A.D. But more light is needed to solve this problem, 
before anything can be said definitely. 

The agreement of mangar with maa ab several places 
mean either saaga borrowing from ara or the latter from 
squama The detailed study of aaa shows that the author 
is quite expert in, and fond of quoting from Panini’s 
grammar. e. g. <۰: | aR saa: | وچ تو تج'‎ 
ea ۹7 یع‎ ara م-‎ Perg Re: ASA قد‎ gun 
(P. 17, ll. 5—7). 

Wer Samed: | gama aA, ‘aaa 
aa Rama! (P. 2,11 4—5). 


Although Vācaspatimiśra also indulges in grammatical 
explanations, but not so often. 


Again the author of aa quotes from sman on Ta 
of waa. He calls it aieamaa. The following quotation 
may be compared— 


X و‎ aeaa emanates sum AAAA- 
Rim 8ة‎ | ga em: ١575718727 ٣ہتو-ے3٭3‎ | WU 
ا‎ A TCA TA TT, BATRA, 588 x EXP tula | ١۴ 
287 77157 SIE T | Bafa ARRAN | (sro P. 21, ll. 
Tf. with— i 


SIT 2 1 ` ^ ^ Ne ہے‎ 
N P e ساسا‎ maa: | 5 wet wara RAA- 
pi 815 092 5507175111877٦ | aig: fate: 11138513717۳ 1( 
ME | aq a 37818 zit TAT IAEA p | 79 
anA 8٭٭٭٭7-رت7 و‎ l 


i n THIS rerum .جو‎ WT | 
gaera سن‎ TA RH | 


(HTT on 3185 LI. 32.) 


Although arr also ¢ 
[1068 from the aman of 
he never quotes from zarang, e amaa of aR, but . 
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CON ECL. o ^ 1 2 
Again ک5‎ ATIR? KR! agree ier Far oe | wur 9۳۴ 

Aasaa | Ct  ہاجو٭٭٭‎ Fat 3% |  -وڑعہ‎ aW 
an’ aR | AIA ےواج‎ (Te P.50.1L 9 ff.) may be com- 
pared with— 

aa ٭‎ aun RAR ظ8‎ i AAIRAARIBTRARAT: Fa: | FT 3R Uu 
Raa eat: (sumar. 711.3) and aaa نتووو وہ‎ 
the next Sūtra. 

aa ÊRE pur 9.) mmu: (wae P. 5l, L. I.) 

suu (Sure, ate, Ñ. a. II., 4.)‏ الا ا ات 


~ 


giga wi ware auem of ° (P. 51, 48) and gage 
gania sv (ibid |. 12) seem to be incorrect reading 
for the 3irmqa— 

amr UT: and gaga aa. (11, 7 and 8). The quotation 
auat UF wu ہ‎ AAI | 

eed set TATE (TAPE 30 gezag Zu of mo (P. 63,‏ ود 
ll. 3 and 4) is found also in amam, ae qo IV. 13%‏ 
This shows the fondness of our author of quoting from‏ 
aramî. Moreover, he seems to have had some other com-‏ 
mentary of Samkhyakarika before him. Compare—‏ 


ARAL qe AAAA m SRI) RR 
Raa ear mead ÛR qq amu ete 
o, P. 21 1. 21 ff. 
and قوج[ تد‎ EAE? (ibid. P. 22, U. 11 f£) 


Now these alternative explanations referred to by the 


. word Seq are not at all traceable. Not only these explana- 


tions are not found iu ART, or acmigd, but even the reading 


n 


1. In ےج‎ 8 Vaeaspati attributes this quotation to جج‎ 
WR on qr aq jf, 12. Vaeaspnti quotes it and attributes it to 317۳ 


4 
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for atria in the text of the karika is untraceable,‏ جو 
But this alone does not prove anything as to the priority‏ 
of mario ax. There is a very striking passage in aÑ‏ 
Viz. >‏ 
A wp aAa:‏ ت8 ۸۸۵۵ ) 7.‫ متھوجری۔ 
See) Kar. 45 *‏ 
Compare it with saage—‏ 
uri vad ete. i‏ × ,7 1۵78۰78۸ 35ادص Sona’ sane | at‏ 
[P. 48, ll. 21 and 22.]‏ 
Does it not look as if aw: were criticising the view of‏ 
summer? While there is no passage or line which might‏ 
show that the author of aaa is cognisant of the mara,‏ 
the line quoted above is a striking proof of «meuf having‏ 
sagar before il. ‘Therefore, the verbal agreement between‏ 
these commentaries rather tends to prove the priority of‏ 
to asad, than otherwise. There is another‏ 3387 
fact strengthening their conclusion. According to "aaam,‏ 
the reading of the text of kar. 26, ought to be—‏ 
GAARA |‏ 32777018 


On this sza notes Tamera: ga: j mieg 3.1-5۱ 
. amt reads in the text of the Karika— 


)2ھ 
Although it might be said ise that the p in the‏ | 


ot quoted as 44% in the وم‎ but still the explana- . 
1 68 Tard | ہ898 ہج‎ gard 8 ي‎ 


e 1 ding in ho text of the edition, viz.— سی‎ and, 
d @ edition of Dr. dha. ۱ : 
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leaves no doubt as to the order of the text. Can we not 
say that in view of the fact that this reading is not found 
in any of the editions or Mss, itis adopted by rm after 
reading TTA: Sd: of TART ? 
The next question of vital importance is —who is this 
^ gankara? Is he the same as the author of the Bhasya on 
Brahma-Sütras? As has already been pointed on by 
i ' Pandit Kavirāj in his introduction to mam, the identity 
of the two is very doubtful. Let us also examine the fol- 
lowing quotations from saai on kar. 17. 
aa fux gA Pare: | ve عو لم‎ arid Raa قاع‎ | € BAT aaa- 
ARAI: aaraa 27311187 ARE: 57 توچ‎ | um Ud BUT: QUU, 
aeu faena RIOT gear نو‎ af RTE: | 


Further on, in the concluding portion of aaa on 


kar. 18, we read— 
3 ‘GUVA 878 strate gem gef تق‎ qaga | dui 
E; GERATITAA do الات ات‎ Arar جج‎ aan | .ےہ‎ ARRE seu 


1711۸111885 | 
As the word 8 denotes, there must have been  -— 


some other work composed by our author. : 
But compare it with— " 


Rad ےو‎ ٣آ‎ +178 ; age: Seed TET: | 


qauqua RR STAT 88 ssi Sen ۱ 
(Mund. Up. II. 17 


On this RWS -~ : pas | 
qup giu gg 7 AGT: AWS 3 


5321 den 187 airaa amissa 88 
i : Mns 
Rar, Û dex war 8 amiak fmc, & dirp wat 1۰ 


58108981 81 وٹ‎ ee Ts 
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The comparison shows that smmger refers to this por- 
tion of mga by the term aar. Therefore, this 
ammà of caus isnot only different from the great 
Acarya, but is later than him. 
Now, when we compare Vacaspati’s acd with 
sque, we find many instances where both agree. A few 
۰ of such instances are given here— ۱ 
E aurai ARINA SUIT gara Aare ج-×:‎ | 
(mro P. 37 Il. 4, 5.) 
AXI SHUI ANER am Rrgea RRR rf qur eN- 
MATARA ZAG Messe | (Teo on kar., 30.) 
saq TSM nuu j (ao P. 14, L 20) 
25350 wil ×× 87518315518 sequi (ato kär 11.) 
l maaka] Kagem aig (sao kär, 30) 
: aaae 0ڈدوحٹاکمواد‎ (awe Ibid.) 
m مہ22 توعد | 555ا کو‎ edama Baur az: | 
a ات شود شس‎ | s aidien کو‎ | sats RaR- 


o Ta Tea sapor AR | (akar. 2, ) 
MIRI eI | c "e 
T WSTUHHRTS, Weal RIEHL dai ×۳0 08, جو‎ 
iea, م00 و رو رر سس ہو شس عشت‎ iT ۱ 
سوج‎ E Tata gadr uper 2: | (atte kär. 22.) i 
O FER ES ie ca کس ا‎ 
: pe RT) AR amare, | "PUR agi 3 یتور[‎ 
fauore )اد‎ 1 hating || 


Sol. 51. 


M post s 751151873167 | 287707 aga fa qxgefager | 
“181283814187 | arts RARR ۳۹۷8۸73 | 
( (o kay. 72.) 
ment at several places ig 80 very striking that 
T onelude that one of the two authors has 
mentary of the other, But who is 


£ 
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earlier and who is later? At first instance, one is disin- 
clined to believe that the scholar of V. acaspati’s cadre could 
utilise or borrow from amaai. Several pegple are of 
opinion that 750751 must have used Vacaspati’s eror. 
But the comparison made above is not sufficient or adequate 
enough to warrant this conclusion. Therefore, we have to 
find out some other deciding factor. The following instance 
is very interesting and useful to compare in this connection 
-—— Vacaspati on kàrikà 51, says — 
| چو‎ ears — ANRA oma aires rues و‎ ur REE: 
TET AAMAS aga ج‎ fuf xeu 
O gaai | "ner .ہج‎ reel asa 
vier sperma ٭ج.وصعرج‎ fake cursa | gece | wey 
TTT Get SU TAT a maaan RET gena: | 
aria faftus ÊTRE art eri کودد‎ Uo sep 7 جج‎ 
Im RRR A zd Wawa Aaaa u 


Here, this criticism hy Vaeaspati presupposes some 
commentary. In ape or asm, we do not find anything 
to correspond. But compare ۔۔رجچجوجہ‎ 


HE ي .٦مہ | 8ا8‎ A ANATAJA ATI 
a dep fufgeziqur سو‎ area | TET ANATRA 
aT aera pere, at جج‎ werdet ed razî | جو‎ 

"ee uerus EFS TAFT TTT 


RIFT... | Gee: xf | TSE: HEX NUT و‎ 
angi aer GEAR |... . 0 247b ٭‎ RÊ: | RF 
578۲ا‎ 3۳ sre چوو‎ | 


The comparison will show that while the phrases in bold 
| Ype above are identical, the remaining portion also is the 
Same in trend. e E- 
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Tt is absolutely clear that Vacaspati is here criticising 
SAART. Á 

The fact, that the following quotation from arty algo 
agrees in sense, proves nothing. 

saine derer AER | REE wr |‏ مھ 3a‏ | ہم چو 
MATT HAA TT SIDA afta | ert a Gar 58‏ آد زع" easel‏ 
ETAT | gapai ema, ۰۰۹۰۷‏ | داع وم aaa‏ 
afer ١|‏ 78 88ج gaan 2 | ai a aar | era‏ 

(faire, on aietaa ILI. 44.) 

It is quite clear that Agag., who is much later 
than Vàeaspati, and who flourished in the middle of the 
16th century A. D. cannot be the target of Vacaspati’s 
attack Moreover, the agreement between Vijtianabhiksu 
and Vacaspati is not so striking as between Vacaspati 
and 7۰ 

So that, it may be safely asserted that the author of 
suum is earlier than Vacaspatimi‘ra and later than 
the great Sahkaracarya. According to Macdonell (His: 
tory of sanskrit Literature, P. 393) Vacaspati’s age 18 
about 1100 A. D. And the great Śañkarācārya cannot 
be placed later than the 8th century A. D. ‘Therefore, 
our summW's Saükara must have flourished about 1,000 
A. D., or earlier. In this conclusion I am fully supported 
by Mr. M. Ramakrsna kavi, who writing on Jayamang- 
alas in the October 1927 issue of the Journal of the Andhra 
Historical esearch Society, says :— 

-All these Jayamangalas are extensively read and found 
in Malabar. To relieve the anxiety of some critics that 


eee 


سے 


1, But according to Keith. 


T.R. A. S., 1914, ^ 1 fime of Vacaspati is Oth century A, D- See 
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the great Acárya should not be associated with the 
authorship of these commentaries under the same name, we 
have to search for anothor 5828 in Malabar who, 
besides being an author, must be a pupil of Govindabhag- 
avatpada. We shall try to find one to answer our pur- 
pose. 
‘In the commentary on Vàtsyayana one of the quota - 
tions— 
(TTT: BIT: مع‎ aH, IT, I., amga) 
is traced to Ratirahasya of Kokkoka, who belongs to the 
tenth century and in my opinion later than Samkhya- 
bhiksu, the author of Nagara-sarvasva. Jayamangala on 
Valsyayana may therefore be assigned to some period 
later than 1000 A. D.' i ; 


Further on, according to Mr. Kavi, two more works of 
Sankaraicirya, pupil of Govindabhagavatpada are found. 
۲ One isa commentary called Yogabhasyavivarana (a MS. in 
the Government Oriental library, Madras) on Vyásabhasya 
and the other called Bhasyapradipa, a commentary on 
Sabara Bhàsya. In one of the colophons of . the latter, the 


scribe has written ;— 
PATA GU 
The MS. once belonged to the well known Payyur- 


Patteri of Malabar who flourished between 1,300 and 1,400 


A. D., or even later. To this Payyur family belonged a 
great scholar called Paramesvara (EU who wrote com- 
mentaries on several works and who is the son of A an 
a pupil of Saikaraearya. 2 
gia e ا‎ ۶7717 
777: O8 : | - 
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his shows that Sankara must have been one of Para. 
meívara'/s relatives and his tutor. For, ina work called 
Sivodaya, the author Vasudeva, one of the eight brothers 
of Paramesvara, describes his family and mentions Sa- 
kara as one of his uncles. 


‘Thus Bhasyapradipa aud Yogabhasyavivarana are 
decidedly the compositions of one and the same Saikara- 
earya, who, as said by Vasudeva was the pupil of Govind- 
abhagavatpada. We are inclined to think that ail the 
Jayamangalas must have been the productions of this 
Sankara.’’! 


The saat on Samkhyasaptati, therefore, is earlier 
than Vacaspati, and if the existing ara is not the genuine 
work of me (as there are reasons to suspect) then sangat 
may be safely placed earlier than even the amc. 


——————— 


1. Inthe January 1928 issue of the Journal of the Oriental Research 
Madras, p. 94, it is mentioned by the editor that, ‘Mr. Kavi says that all these 
authors are identical and that this Sankara lived about 1,400 A. D? 


This is a mistake. Mr. kavi mentions that the “MS. belonged to the well- 
known Payyur-Patteri who flourislied between 1,300 and 1,400 A. D." That 1s 
1,400 A. D. is the date of possessor of the MS., and not that of the author. 


puretore, this Sankaracarya cannot be placed later than 1,000 A. D., er near 
about. j 
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SPIRITUAL IMPLICATIONS OF MAYAVADA. 
Mahendra Nath Sarkar, M.A, Ph.D., Sanskril 
College. Calcutta. 
Truth and Value. 


s Truth and value are the fundamental concepis in phi- 
losophy. Philosophers are at variance in fixing their prima- 
riness aud derivativeness. Rationalisls are anxious to derive 
value from truth, pragmatists, truth from value. Truth 
is the soul of science and philosophy, value, of morality S 
and religion. In the history of philosophy the allegiance e 
has not been made equally to the both and ever since the ; 
time of Plato the one or the other has been accentuated in 
importance. Kant makes the distinction clear and definite 
and lays more stress upon value and the primacy of will 
and since Kant philosophy has been eloquent about value 
concept. In the vitalistic, romantic, and pragmatic moye- 
ment a well defined start has been given to religion which 
seeks no longer confirmation from reason but from supra- 
sensuous revelation of life. ۱ 

5 Value concept has revised the test of truth, truth is no 
H longer sought in correspondence of assertions and faets 
Ha or coherence of assertions themselves. Itis sought in 
intuition and effects of life. There are intuitions 
of praetieal reason whereupon theoretic reason is not : 
competent enough to pronouuce à judgment and their E 
iruth or falsity is necessarily outside the province of theo- 
‘relic reason and the conditions of its judgment. : 
This divergence between truth and value has bee 
minimised by Prof. Alexander in his conception of Ter 
. ary qualities. He regards truth, beauty and v; t 
.damentally of a similar nature rising 
thr ugh appreciation or valua Ones: 


VERS roses A ee 
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through appreciation a corresponding character in the 
object of our appreciation” 

Appreciation puts the thing in a peculiar relation to 
the subject, without this relation appreciation has no 
meaning. Whatever may be the form of appreciation, it 
always demands certain adjustment of the object to the 
subject. The object by itself has no meaning, unless it is 
presented to the subject. By itself itis an existence 
without meaning, its appreciation or meaning is acquired 
in relation to a subject or a community of subjects. Royce 
also hints at this when he maintains that knowledge is 
essentially finding meaning. Meaning or appreciation 
gives truth or falsity, ugliness or beauty of a thing; and 
truth or falsity, beauty or ugliness of a thing are not to be 
regarded according to Prof. Alexinder as quality of 
thinzs, for thinxs are neither true nor false in themselves = 
their truth or falsity rises in. relations. 


Relations of Truth and Relations of Value. 


A truth-judgment is different from the assertion of 
“Ts.” “Is” expresses a fact, an existence, but does not make 
a judgment. It isa sensation or an affection or pure exis- 
tence without a definite content or meaning. A truth- 
judgment is an assertion of meaning. It ‘dissects to unite.' 

A value-judgment presupposes this meaning but im- 
plies some thing more. It puts a value upon meaning 
whieh draws in the subjeet more prominently in it. 

This prominence of the subject distinguishes a truth- 
judgment from a value-judgment. The subject is implied 
in truth-judgment, but the balance between the subject 
and the object is evenly maintained. "Ihe truth- judgment 
is expressive of relation between subject and object 
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and truth is that the object is more prominent in the E 
truth-judgment than in the value-judgment, for though the x 
meaning always demands a reference to the subject, still 1 
inthe judgment the subjeet does not feel the object in 
personal touch. ‘This subjective or personal touch becomes 
more prominent in value-judgment. There the self is more 
prominent, for it is anxious to see not only the meaning of 
the object inan order of relations but its value in the 
order. 'Phe moment the meaning has acquired this refe- 
rence to the self, it has a new light. A new aspect is pre- 
sented. The meaning isno longer confined to the object 
and its objective relations, but becomes directly related 
tothe subject itself. ‘This impress of the subject itself 
puts the thing in a new colour, as that which is sought to 
be enjoyed or gratified. Meaning and value are therefore 
not identieal. That which has value has necessarily a 
meaning. But that which has a meaning has not always a 


meaning, but no value, a false appearance has a meaning, 
but no value, Value is therefore a category different from 
meaning, though both imply a subject-object reference 
and relation. The pragmatic test of truth is, her 
short sighted in so far as it cannot include many references 
which have no value but have an appearance or meaning 
To seek therefore truth in value would amount to forcibly 
limiting its scope and exclude many objects that have no 
claim to value though they have every claim to truth. 

Similarly the identification of truth with meaning s 
necessarily restricting the sense eu tiat h, for mean 
always in reference to the self and gives theres Me 
jective touch to truth, Meaning is no Raut a 
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judgment. A judgment puts the object in a certain rela- 
tion to the self and cannot have the detached vision of the 
object. Therefore, when the object makes an impression 
the mind becomes restive to put it in a category, And 
understanding gives the meaning. Bul it is not possible 
to avoid the subjective reference of meaning. ft may he 
well said that the subjective reference does not stand in 
the way of correct apprehension or estimate of the object, 
but still it eannot be doubted that the judgment introduces 
an element which is entirely subjective and its estimate 
must be subject to conditions which at least do not allow to 
make the presentation of the thing as it is. 

This limitation of human judgment makes the sense 
of truthas meaning certainly restricted. The Advaita 
Vedanta sees this difficulty and therefore maintains that 
the uniformity of meaning may make a presentation truth 
in epistemological sense, but it certainly takes away the 
objective sense of truth. 

It, therefore, lays more stress upon the realistie sense 
of truth than the idealistic or the pragmatic sense and 
defines it as something which exists in itself apart from 
all subjective relations. Truth is. Knowledge does not 
make any difference in it. Tt is, no matter whether it is 
known or not known, its meaning understood or not under- 
stood. And ina sense, it can be said to have no meaning, 
for meaning is relative to a subject but truth transcends all 
relations, Tt allows no judgment, either of truth or falsity. 
Truth, as judgment, implies also falsity, and a judgment 
18 true or false in reference to a certain universe of the 


subject, Falsity or truth is therefore of the meaning and 
not of the object, The object is what itis, It is neither 
true or false, It is what it is, 
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Being is, therefore. truth in the transcendent sense 
without any reference to anything. This realistic sense 
of truth is what commands the greatest attention of the 
Vendantist, for the limitation of truth to meaning has heen 
the fruitful resource of a confusion between the absolute and 
the relative. The difficulty of man has been that he can- 
not transcend the limitations of relativistic consciousness 
and naturally takes the values or the meaning of the re- 
lative order to be absolute truth. 

Vedanta draws a distinction between the absolulte and 
relative orders of existence, and maintains that even in rela- 
tive ovder the truth of meaning is not uniform everywhere. 
An apparent meaning of a presentation is contradicted by 
another and meaning changes with the universes of dis- 
course. The same appearance has different meanings in 
different universes. The meaning changes by position and 
sublation of the different aspects of the appearance. No 
meaning can he absolute meaning and the relative order, 
therefore, is subject to changes in significance and value. 

Advaitism. therefore, concludes that the order of 
meaning and value can never be an order of absolute 
existence and whatever satisfaction it can give in the form 
of meaning and value cannot offer absolute satisfaction 
which is the demand of religious consciousness. Religious 
impelling is an impelling to bliss consequent upon the 
expanse of being and the two can be hardly separated. 
Worth or value has an intimate relation with truth or 
existence, and Vedanta places truth before value, for 
value does not exactly prove the pon of a thing, on the 

"he is c jt on truth. 
CEN Map V. with meaning and 

; Hs intimi ith the ereativeness of the 
personality and is intimate with t 
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subject, but in the absolute existence value is associated 
with being, for a non-being can have no value. But, in the 
absolute, value has a sense of security of being but does 
not indicate an agreeable feeling or a gratifying worth. 


Even in the relative order value presupposes truth, a 
false concept or precept ean have a sceming value, but when 
it is sublated ils value vanishes. The pragmatic affirma. 
tion that value proves truth is a wide hit. It demands 
the prospect of value eslablishing the truth of false per- 
cept. Truth is, therfore. the fundamenta! concept and 
Mayavada points out that value or worth of moral and 
religious consciousness does not establish their absolute 
truth. 


This should make clear that when Vedanta puts down 
Ananda or Bliss as the quest of spiritual life it does not 
take it to man an agreeable consciousness or a fruition of 
an urge, bul the supreme fact of an undivided being aid 
an integral consciousness, 


Vedanta draws a distinction between worth or value 
as an object . of pursuit and fruition and worth and vaiue 
of supreme existence. The former 


is the search of 
exoteri¢ consciousness, the latter, 


of esoteric consciousness. 
Value as Bliss. 

Value in the latter sense 
conscicusness. Religious consci 
bliss, for if the Spiritual life 
lies in the promise of a eontir 
Vedanta declares that spiritu 
realisation, it is not 107 
an evolution, however high, 


has the import of blissful 
ousness is associated with 
has an attraction it chietly 
Yued blissful consciousness. 
al-life is more a being than 
ily a seeking, A seeking and 

are à moyve'of life and con- 
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sciousness, but a move is consistent with finite urges but 
cannot be true of spiritual fulfilment. Spiritual fulfil- 
ment cannot he a constant growth, for it still smacks 
of limitation and cannot give us absolute security and 
peace. 

Forms of Spiritual Consciousness. 

Vedanta, therefore, recognises two forms of spiritual 

consciousness (1) absolute and 

(2) conerete. 

The absolute is true spiritual existence in the sense of an 
undivided bliss and being. Absoluteness is blissfulness. 
Any division is opposed to it and denies bliss in the sense 
of supreme existence. The concrete spiritual life is the 
secking of bliss as value, as an agreeable consciousness, 
arising from the quickening of the divided life and being. 

Religion in the ordinary sense of seeking an agreeable 
consciousness which is the value of religious life is an 
oscillation of the dynamic being in man, but even in this 
oscillaton and pursuit the end is not fellowship with a 
community of spiril, as theists claim, but the gradual 
assimilation of the dynamic divine in man. 

The falsity of vision, the creation of Maya, is sought 
to be got over not only in the transcendent consciousness 
but also in the immanent, for Maya creates a division 
Where (here is none, and the religious life must be bent 
upon removing the sense of divison avan m immanent 
consciousness for the divison is illusory, identity, truth. 

In the relative consciousness the division 1s inherent 
and it sounds illogical to lay stress upon the removal of 
division in the sphere of relative existence. T 

But here lies the true significance of Vedanta 
System of spiritual discipline, for, even if the rel 
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order is full of divisions, erected by ignorance, the dawn of 
knowledge even in the rudimentary state will realise that 
this division is not absolute and the elasticity of life and 
consciousness can dispense with them. The distinctions 
of the relative order which realistic consciousness accepts 
as almost rigid, the more elastice dynamic being regards as 
temporary and creations of the crude ignorance. 

Vedanta, therefore, even in the concrete spiritual life 
tries to get over the distinctions of rude ingorance by 
annuling the epistemological divisions of realistic conscious- 
ness and cultivating the sense of identity with the dynamic 
divine. This assimilation of the dynamic divine off puts 
the sense of division of the humanistic consciousness and 
relative order does no longer appear as fixed up in eternal 
divisions. 

Concrete Spiritual Life. 

In the concrete spiritual life Mayavada does not lay 
so much stress upon the reception of the spiritual felicities 
and their gratifications in theistic spirit, but seeks to trans- 
cend them in the assimilation of the dynamie divine in the 
finite itself. The value or worth here is sought not in the 
gratification or possession of possibilities, however high, 
but in the security of being in the assimilation of the 
infinite, Mayavada does not accept an absolute distinction 
between the infinite and the finite even in immanence, and 
therefore, its spiritual outlook in concrete life is not 
confined to the enjoyment of the divine life. Spiritual 
lifeis opposed to life of division and is directed to the 
removal and final destruction of ignor 

But in the concrete spir 
of ignorance is neither 
both creative and enfol 


ance, 

itual life the final destruction 
possible nor aimed at, for Maya is 
ding and this enfolding functions in 
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the primary and secondary way. Primarily it hides the 
absolute identity, secondarily it creates a division between 
Iévara and Jiva, the finite and the infinite. The concrete ` 
spiritual life seeks to throw away this secondary division 

` by gradually assimilating the infinite in the finite. As 
already said before the distinction is not absolutely fixed. 
Mayavada offers elasticity of being to Jiva. The finitude 
of Jiva in Mayavadais the finitude of Upadhi. It is the 
limitation of radiation but not the limitation of being. And 
since the distinction of being or of power is not absolute : 
in Mayavada, the limitation ean be set aside by spiritual 
culture. In fact Spiritual Cuiture in conerete life is the 
shuffling of this limitation and the growth and absorption 
of more power and being. 


This attempt, therefore, is essentially to establish an 
identity between the dynamie divine and the finite self, 
for the more the identity is established by the removal of 
the impulsion of the finite consciousness, the more is there 
the access of powers, and expansive radiation of the dyna- 
mie divine. 

Aham Graha ۰ہ ذ0ا‎ 

Aham Graha Upasana is, therefore, an important state " 
in the spirituallife, in so faras it helps to lay aside the 
sense of division between the worshipper and the worship- 
ed. Worship is essentially an attempt to feel the divine 
presence. In Mayavada it is more. Tt is the assimilation 
of the infinite. And this becomes possible when the 
Worshipper sacrifices the delights of fellowship to ree 
the greater delight of the expansive being. The mor 
the detachment to the joys of life, the more is 
Possibility of assimilating the dynamic divine 
immediate effect is the equilibrium of the dynamic 


ES 
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This equilibrium is the cause and the effect of greater 
penetration and assimilation. This identification, therefore, 
is a great achievement in so far as it destroyes the distine. 
tion between the finite and the infinite and allows the finite 
to realise that the finitude can be occasionally overcome, if 
not completely destroyed. 


Spiritual assent, therefore, implies the tearing of the 
concentration of being and the progressive expression of 
diffusion. The finite centres then display uncommon 
power and energies, for they have now under control the 
dynamism of Maya. This control puts the soul in the con- 
venient position of a creative and productive centre, Tt 

” attains I$varahood, or, more properly, the restricted con- 
sciousness of Jiva dies out and the morc the elastic conscious- 
ness of lévara has its play. I$vara becomes active, Jiva 
is overshadowed. The more the impelling proceeds from 
the dynamie divine, ihe more is the freedom. 


Aham Graha Upasani has direct effect of est 
identity between the dynamie being of Jiv 
Tt obliterates the difference hetwee 
the native impelling of Jiva 


ablishing 
a and I$vara. 
n the two by silencing 
and by opening the cosmic im- 
pelling. It does not magnify the human existence, It 
drops from the veil betwecn tho finite and the infinite and 


makes the infinite more consciously active in man. 


But the progressive Spiritu 
for the concentration is still 
consciousness and 


Al ascent does not rest here, 


assertive and the limitation of 


ó power is still active, ‘Phe concrete divine 
ll suffers this limitation, though it ig widely radiative. 


But radiation still hespeaks of a limitation even if it is 


all inclusive and all embraeivo. Tt means reference to à 
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centre and spreading out in all directions. Even when the 
adiation is all inclusive it cannot help presupposing a 
radiating centre and an influence. This mutual implication 
of accentralisation and radiation bespeaks of a limitation 
of the dynamic divine. 

Mayavada, therefore, proceeds a step further and seeks 
to transcend all limitation. Here the search is no longer 
religious but becomes essentially philosophie. It requires a 
deeper penetration to see through the urges of dynamic 
and to transcend them in the quiet of being. 

The spiritual ascent has therefore here the second and 
the final movement, not in the sense of further assimilation 
of divine but in the sense of breaking the initial ignorance 
which makes the absolute appear as the concrete in- 
finite. 

This removal of primary ignorance does not lie in the 
further expansion of being, for, rightly understood, the 
absolute being has neither expansion nor contraction, nor is 
it the absolute expanse. These terms can be, at best, an 
inadequate expression of absolute. The absolute cannot 
be categorically defined and spiritually speaking, it is 
reached when the human consciousness has the conviction 
that no difference ever exists in the basie being. 

There is difference, thea, between the final removal of 
ignorace and its partial tearing in Aham Graha Upasana. 
The latter removes the limitation of power, the former the 
limitation of being. No doubt, with the removal of the 
limitation of power, the being feels its expansiveness fre- 
quently, if nut always, but still this is not expanse of being 
In the absolute sense. 

Tattvamasi. MEC 

Tativamasi has, therefore, two implications, (1) it may — — 
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magnify the finite self and this magnification is a finer Move 
of psychic consciousness and isa direct path to the widep 
vision and subtler move of being; 

(2) or it may cultivate the transcendent consciousness 
by the complete detachment from the dynamic move of 
being, however fine, subtle and graceful. It always directs 
the attention to the truth of indentity and finally breaks the 
spell of Maya. 

The former energises the finite consciousness. The 
latter removes the veil and brings the history of life to a 
final close. 

Lhe former makes it possible to realise the ideality 
of space and time by removing the realistic division, 
and establishing the elasticity of being, the latter 
Soars in transcendence by the complete realisation of 
their negation in the absolute and illusorines of the 
drama of cosmic existence. The former does not kill Maya, 
it accepts it and energises it. The latter kills it. The 
former accepts it as the principle of becoming, the latter, 
as illusion. 

Unless the ascent has been r 
Spiritual life has not that challenge 


which can set aside the happines 
divided existence. 


ight upto the summit, 
to the order of Maya 
S and the miseries of 


Vedantism is eloquent, that a God cannot satisfy, far 
less can save man, unless man be spiritually bold enough to 
give up the clinging to the personal self, its deli pE 
privileges for the truth of identity, The dance sis with 
its charms and delights, with all its fascinations simu 


compare to the quiet 0 : 
freedom of 039 0% Manscendeneo, Indentity gives the 
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Though the final consummation is reached in the direct 
knowledge of identity, yet the force and value of Aham Graha 
Upasana cannot be denied in spiritual life. The direct 
ascent to and the realisation of the identity is a possibility 
with the few, for the deniai of the world order as illusory 
presupposes an idealistic sense of it, and this idealistic sense 
is actuaily realised in the soarings of consciousness in the 
dynamic divine. There alone a sense of an independent and 
a creative world disappears, and the truth of “esse is 
percipii’’ is fully realised. 

Such an elasticity of the dynamic being is a greet asset 
and, naturally, the soul feels an attraction anda ‘clinging 
| to this possibility of divine self and would be unwilling to 
i part with the ease and freedom of such an exislence unless 
the Saksi-consciousness is there to help the final liberation, 

Saksi. 

Saksi is the consciousness indifferent to the functioning 
of the dynamic self and is equally present in each centre of 
consciousness, Jiva or Iévara, The expansive dynamic life 
is to be crossed before the final consummation can be reached; 

This expansive consiousness has this significance in it 
that it suffers from no crude impelling and in it the self 
enjoys the quict af a fuller being which makes it convenient 
for it to reach the final distinction between the transcendent 
intuition and the conerete spiritual life. In fact it soon - 
comes to feel that imminence is not so much real CES the 
transcendence and iu the transcendence all eae E: 
radiation, influence and eentre die out naturally. The 
. 8nd necessity of an all-ineiusive absolute 1s relative to. 

` And before the absolute point of existence can boxes 
is necessary to break the charm of an all inclusiv 
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It is necessary therefore to rise above the sense of distinetion 
to get to the absolute intuition, and this helped by the clear 
perception of difference between the Saksi consciousness 
and ihe dynamic diviue. 


Should it be pointed out here that this expansion im 
dynamie being and eonseiousness is not an absolute necessity 
to the realisation of the transcendent intuition and the 
human consciousness without Aham Graha Upasana ean, at 
once, go deeper and break the veil of the prima ry ignorance, 
for Saksi is equally manifest in Jiva as well as [Savara, 
Nothing can cover it. If the dynamic being be free from 
the crude impelling of the lower self and calms down, Saksi 
becomes self-luminous. It is not necessary to develop the 
dynamie being by the heightening of consciousness bya 
meditative effort. 


Be it noted that whatever be the method of approach 
Máyavada finally lays stress upon the clear analytic pene- 
tration into the degrees of existence, and unless the seeker 
is equipped with their knowledge, it has every chance of 
losing itseif in the finer oscillation of being. 

And, therefore, towards the final realisation the assimi- 
lation of a more expansive being is not so much a help as 
the clear sense of differenee between the degrees of exis- 
tences and intellectual boldness to leave the lower existences 
aside and seek identity. 

The process of assimilation is not so much a help to 
liberation as the clear Sense of difference between the 
transcendent and other phases of existence and the effort 
for a fixation in the former and a denial of the latter. 

This, indeed, sounds Strange and involves a strain of 
imagination, for delight is Sought in the finer move of 
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life. But spiritual evolutiou has to be distingulished from 
final emancipation. Evolution is a fine display of divided 
existence but not of the absolute. In the absolute, life has 
neither play nor history, though it thereby suffers no 
disadvantage, no limitation. Mayavada denies, in the highest 
from ofspiritual realisation, the delights of the finer possi- 
bilities of life, but, in so doing, itis anxious to canfer -on 
the secker the deeper privilege of wisdom and freedom. 
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NOTES ON HINDU PAINTING. 

By N.C. Mehta, M.A., I.0.S., Azamgarh, U. P. 

It must be frankly acknowledged that Indian painting 
ig ancillary even in its highest flights to architecture and in 
the matter of its achievements ranks after architecture and 
sculpture. ‘The period of its greatest development may 
be said to have been over with the death of Harsa. The 
frescoes of Ajanta, Bagh and Sittanavasalam illustrate the 
high watermark of Indian painting. The intervening 
centuries between the passing away of Ananga Harsa (as 
the emperor appears to have been known a little later), and 
the accession of Jailaldin Akbar have left but little except 
a few Gujarati, Nepalese and Pala MSS. anda good many 
literary references in works such as Bhavabhüti's Uttara 
Rama Caritam, Somadevas’ Katha Sarit Sagara, 
Dhane<vara Muni’s Surasundari Katha and others. —— 
With the advent of the Moghuls the popular upheaval —— 
whieh was taking place throughout the country comes toa 
head and breaks out in that extraordinary resurgence which | E- 
produced ‘Tulsi, Sar, Rahim and the galaxy of other names TIE 
known to all students of Indian history. 

Ido not, however, propose to go into the details of 
history. I want to confine myself to the eonsideralion of 
some salient features of Hindu painting as exhibited in - 
the centuries of its var Stu 
ihe growth of Hindu painting, one is especially struck | 
the extraordinary influence of and dependence S 
theories enunciated by the vhetoricians from the me 
` Bharata onwards, Religion has been universally on 
the principal sources of inspiration and و‎ 
for arts; bul nowhere has the maturity ae 
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ture and painting in particular been so much dominated 
by the philosophers as with us. Coomarswamy is right 
when he says that ‘the familiarity with gesture is a matter 
of scholarship rather than of happy inspiration; and this 
illustrates what the author of the Visnudharmottaram 
has to say on the relationship of dancing (acting) and 
painting’ (P.90). What appears therefore to be the 
familiar features or unaccountable eccentricities of Hindu 
sculpture and painting are not fortuitous or the result of 
ignorance, stupidity or lack of accomplishment, ‘They are 
the result of set pupose, age-long traditions and often of 
profound meaning. In fact, it is amazing the extent to 
which  everything—every phase of development and 
even of novelty, is seen generally to conform to a 
Norm. 


Hindu painting will be best understood if it is consi- 
dered as only a different kind of medium for the ex- 
pression of the various Rasas. The subject-matter of 
poetry and painting is the same. Love, legends and 
religion furnish the staple themes for both and conse- 
quently our poets and painters have to be judged—barring 
the inevitable differences due to their differ 
according to the standards laid 
the Alankira-“astras. ‘The 
furnish a highly p.eticai vers 
ened one and not infrequentl 
same tale as the Buddhacha: 
same elaboration and colour, 


ent media— 
down by the writers of 
walls of Ajanta and Bagh 
ion of the life of the Enlight- 
y the painted scenes tell the 
itam of ASva-ghosa with the 
Naturalism or mere تم کڈ‎ Bo ds nt mediun, 
absent and in fac Authenticity is obviously 


wt, quite alien to the ver j 
bsent y purpose and jus- 
tification of such anart. When we look at the frescoes of 
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Ajanta and Bagh, it is not the religion or the austerity of it 
which strikes us; itis the fulness of life with its varied tones 
and colours which the artists scem to have painted from the 
plenitude of their experience. They loved to tell the story, 
the various incidents of which no doubt lead up to the cul- 
mination--to the victory of the Blessed One over the forces 
of darkness. The moral is undoubtedly there, but it is serv- 
ed with an amazing richness of details and the very savour 
of life itself. The paintings are there, Tarangavati, and 
Sura-Sundari-Katha written by Jain Sadhus, which but for 
(he conclusion pointing to the creed of the Tirthankaras 
the only mode of salvation, are fascinating tales of adven- 
tures, love and romanee. The Tamil classic Manimekhalai 
of about the 6th century is similar, though Buddhist in its 
inspiration. 


The artists who have told the J atakas by way of wall- 
painting, use a highly developed vocabulary of poses, ges- 
tures and colours, all of which have distinel meanings and 
unless these are studied and understood, the whole burden 
of these beautiful works is apt to be lost. It should perhaps 
be mentioned that this language of symbolism was not in- 
vented by the artists, but the rhetoricians and the writers 
of Silpa-Aastras. The love of analysis and classi 
is an inherent trait of our character and consequently Bee 
Rasa had its appropriate colour and deity as E d: a 7 
had its proper time and season. Indian گے 1 وت‎ 
yet been studied from the point of view of the 


- for tic 
significance of various colours and now > E. herr B id 
restrictions have been actually کول‎ E s bound to yi 1 
can be hewover no doubt that such a study EE 


5 H di ary is ji 
interesting results, for nothing is more: extraor inary 
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the dominant influence that the alankara-/astras and their 
theories have exercised for centuries on the development of 
poetry and painting. ‘The classification of heroes and hero. 
ines is as old as the Natya-Sastra of Bharata, but its great. 
est elaboration was reserved for the Hindi poets from the 
time of KeSavdasa in the sixteenth century. Similarly the 
description of seasons is as old as the writing of the Mahi- 
kavyas, but it was not until the end of the classical period 
and the beginning of the vernacular literatures in Northern 
India from the older Prakrits that the Seasonal songs were 
enshrined in immortal ballads sung by men and women as 
AMahinas and Baramasa songs. The renaissance which began 
at the end of the Hindu period and eulminated during the 
reigns of Akbar and J ahangir was not primarily epic in 
character. It was chiefly lyrical and the only exception 
that one can think of is the immortal Ràmaearita-mànasa 
of Tulasidasa. Otherwise the character of the popular resur- 
gence is well exe nplified in the poems of Candidasa, Vidya- 
pati, Rahim, Sūradāsa and countless others. The correspond- 
ing artistic phase is to be found in the architectural gems 
such as the tomb of Salim Chishti or the great Taj Mahal 
and the exquisite mosques of Agra and Delhi as in the paint- 
ings of the Gujarati school and the early Raginis. The 
seasonal songs had taken root in Bengal and in Gujarat 
from as early as the 11th or the 12th century. Unlike the 
refined stanzas of the Sanskrit Kavyas these 


combined expression to the poetie and musical urge of the 
people. They represented in ot 


her words the fusion of 
poetry and music. With us in f مت‎ 


d act there never has been 
such rigid separation between th 


ese two arts as in the west 

but the relationghi p became closer wi 
à or 

vernacular literatures, —het Go Monee 


ween poetry, painting and music, 


songs gaye 
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This is a phase unique in the annals of painting. Seasonal 

pictures have been known in the West also, especially in the 
form of magnificent tapestries of the mediaeval period, but 
they are essentially statements of natural facts characteris- 

tic of the various seasons. They are poles apart from our 

lyrical Bārāmāsā pictures, which translate through the 
medium of lines and colours the life of love and poignant 

grief inevitable in that age of slow travel, which was recit- 

ed inthe beautiful verse of 8ث‎ Rtu-samhara and in 
the haunting strains of popular songs of the medieval 
period. ‘This was a peculiar phase of the medieval period. 

Baramasa songs were suuz and painted. They probably 
gave impetus to the visualisation of Ragas and Raginis in 
terms of poetry and painting. The Raga and Ragini pictures 
come into being about the commencement of the fifteenth 
century and in a way form a fascinating chapter in the 
history of Hindu painting. It should be noted that these 
melody pictures were painted and known only where the 
influence of Hindi poetry was especially powerful. Even 
there for instance in the courts of Kangra, Garhwal, Jammu 
and other hill states in the Punjab where Hindi literature 
and Hindu culture were patronised, Raga and Ragini pictures 
never appear to have been in vogue. They were most culti- 
vated at the Hindu courts of 2undelkhand and Rajputana. 
Moghal versions of these pictures with Persian inscriptions — 
generally translations of Hindi verses, aS wellas pictures 
painted in the Deceani style are also known. ‘They are 
however utterly unknown to South India properly and there 
_ Can be but little doubt that the whole conception of thes 
.' Tusical pictures was an offshoot from the literature of 
Ritu-gita and the Nayaka-Nayika-bheda. While the p sen 

. "ions of time and season, for the singing of va 
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are to be found in the earliest regular treatises on music, 
the growth of their literary corpus cannot be dated earlier 
than the fifteenth century; and it is worthy of notiee that 
this was the ereation primarily ofthe poets, who annexed 
the sphere of the musical art for the exercise of their in- 
genuity. Going carefully through a work such as the Raga- 
Ratnakara by Deva one notices that one of the five wives 
(bharyas) of all the six Ragas isa Virahini Nayika and 
leaving aside a couple of Raginis of Raga Bhairav the domi- 
nant note of al! the literary elaborations of the various Ragas 
is love described in detail by all Hindi poets who dealt with 
Ritu-gita and Nayaka-Nayika-bheda. The Hindi poets 
were not satisfied with the description of love as experi- 
enced in the six seasons, but some of them such as Deva 
essayed the task of spinning out situations for all the 
eight praharas--asia-Yama of the day, as if life held 
nothing more important than the relationship of the 
sexes. Luckily the painters did not follow suit. They con- 
tented themselves with the translations of the verse into 
their own medium of significant lines and glowing colours. 
They took however good care to label their pictures by 
inseribing the appropriate literary compositions dealing 
with a particular Raga at the top or sometimes on the 
reverse of the picture; for the painter did not always find 
it possible to conform to the detailed representation of 
literary prescriptions. It was not in fact possible, for 
notwithstanding the ingenuity and skill of the poets very 
few Ragas acquired a new and distinct individuality from 
this extension of the old ideas. The delineations literary 
or graphic, of Raga Megha were but the repetitions of 
the seasonal compositions dealing with the months of the 
monsoon, Raga Dipaka was represented with lights all 
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round which it is said, are automatically lit if the Raga is: 
properly sung. The incongruity or the discomfort however 
of burning candles seems to have been hardly noticed, 
especially as Dipaka is to be sung on a summer afternoon. 
While several of these melody pictures are generally 
beautiful e.g, Todi, Asavari, Kakubha, Gauri, Madhu- 
madhavi and also more effective as a rule than the corres- 
ponding literary compositions, some of them are grotesque 
and inadequate. It is curious that the Jains who composed 
distinctive Baramasa songs describing the love romance 
of Sthülibhadra—a son of the chief minister of the ninth 
| Nanda emperor with the courtezan Koía or the tale of 
i Neminatha—the 22nd Tirthankara and Rajimati, though 
they do not seem to have become at all popular, did not 
cast the melody songs in a specifically Jain mould. 


The Ragamala pictures were unfortunately evolved at 
a time when Indian music had already been cast into 
rigid forms and had ceased to progress. The court of 
Akbar rallied the finest musicians and painters in the 
country, but it was a period of brief though dazzling glory. 
The great popular upheaval had worked up to its nadir 
and the very brilliance of its achievements in the various 
fields was only a prelude to the decline which may be said 
to have been complete by the end of the 17th century. 
For once at any rate poetry. painting, music and dancing 
Were so intimately interwoven that the intrinsic oneness 
of all art may be said to have been realised in visible 3 
form in a really good Ragini picture. The soul of t ks 
- People was as it were keeping time with the rhythm of 
- the universe. The splendour of the Imperial court of th 
_ Moghuls appears in harmony with the gE pain 
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both Hindu and Moghul, and also the elaborate, highly 
artificial poetic compositions of the period ‘The tone of 
this cultural efflorescence is unlike that of the Gupta 
renaissance, feminine and no wonder that the dominant 
note of the later Vaisnavism was not the worship of the 
Bhagavata—or the god Vasudeva, but of Radhi—the wife of 
Ayan Ghosa, as the mistress of Krsna. lt is therefore 
not surprising that post-Moghul painting-—l am not at 
present considering the Moghul court art---the art of the 
chronicler and the portrait-painter, is especially lacking in 
the creation of great figures such as the Buddha, Sundara 
Marti or the Nataraja. Sculpture had already been dead 
in Northern India after the extinction of the Chandela 
dynasty in the 12th century. The noble but unequal monu- 
ments of Khajuraho were the last achievements of the. 
Hindus in the north in the sphere of plastic art. In the south, 
however, the Hindu influence continued longer and good 
sculpture continued to be produced almost to the end of the 
17th century. It is curious that with the exception of the. 
Tanjore school—probably an imported off-shoot of the 
Maratha court at Poona, no school of painting has ever 
been known to have taken root in the Daksinapatha—that 
land of great conceptions and monumental achievements. 


The bulk of post-Moghul painting consists of minia- 
tures, and as Coomarswamy has happily described the 
most popular and also pleasing phase of it: “ But the 
great work of the (Kangra) school was to create a feminine 
type peculiar to itself and of infinite charm; not robust, 
like the Rajasthani types, but slender, and moving with an 
irresistible grace, intentionally accentuated by the long 
flowing lines of the drapery. Nothing indeed, ig more 
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characteristic of the style than its use of flowing, unbroken 
lines, not ingeniously calligraphic like late Persian, nor 
poldly allusive like those of the early Rajasthani school, 
but creating a pure melody. The painter uses this 
flowing outline unwearyingly to define and repeat the 
forms to which he is attached; thus the aesthetic purity of 
the work is less than that of earlier sehools, much less 
than that of the Gujarati manuscript illustrations, but 
the charm of the result is all compelling and almost 
personal like the grace of an individual woman The 
Kangra galm is indeed a feminine art, contrasted with the 
masculine force of early Ragamalas; intrinsically an art of 
sentiment, rather than of passion. ‘The same quality 
appears in the colour, which is pure and cool; itis used 
in a quite different way, not to establish the planes but to 
fill in the areas defined by outline, so that we have to do sg 
now with eoloured drawings rather than with paintings. j : 
And in fact many of the most charming work of the school E: 
are those unfinished pictures and sketches in which the — 
figures are still represented in outline, only the colouring 
of backg-ound being partly completed". * Thus in spirit 
Mughal painting is modern, Rajput still mediaeval’. 
Poetry —lyrical poetry, is implicit in the productions — 
of the Hindu school of painting, and the quality is so — ' 
effectively and unconsciously fused with the subject-matt T 
that it is uumistakeably even in the genre pictures dealin 
with the ordinary incidents of life. 


The Hindu painter—the Pahari artist in particu 


equally at home in telling the Puranie tales asin 


e the homely scenes of daily life—bathing, dressi 1 » ta 
. ending cattle, dancing, singing king. 1 
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paint the scenes from his immediate life, sometimes direct- 
ly and sometimes through the convenient symbolism of the 
Vaisnavite worship. 

The principal subject however which engaged him 
most, as also his fellow-worker—the poet, was love. Accord- 
ing to the prescriptions of Sanskrit poetics the colour of 
Love is dark (Nila) and its presiding deity is Visnu. The 
dominance therefore of the themes of Krsna and Radha 
in poetry as well as painting is easily intelligible. 

At best Hindu painting of the 18th and the first half 
of the 19th centuries is exquisite in its refinement almost 
feminine in its elegance and display of beautiful colours, 
supremely lyrical and wonderfully sensilive in its drawing. 
Mr. Laurence Binyon has rightly said that it ^ has all the 
charm of ballad-poetry—freshness, spontaneous sweetness, 
and an entire freedom from academic restrains and ambi- 
tions. It has aiso the corresponding weakness of a tradi- 
tional art: it repeats itself a great deal; it grows thin with 
time and declines into pretttiness. It isof course limited 
in range, and lacks the grandeur and power of the earlier 
Buddhist schools, as seen in the frescoes of Bagh and 
Ajanta. But it is always spontaneous and animated, and 
gives often a pleasure like that we have in hearing a clear 
vioce singing in the open air." 

The miniature painting shows extraordinary resem- 
blance to the style of singing which first came into being 
probably at the Moghul courts and subsequently became 
very popular among Musalmans in particular and in 
. Northern India generally. This known as the Thumari 

‘style is of different from the older system of Dhrupada 
style—stately, serious and dignified, as the elegant minia- 
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tures with their slighter contents of Ragas and Raginis and 
the love episodes of Radha and Krsna are from the epie 
style of the earlier fresco painting. The parallelism in the 
evolution of music, painting and poetry is extremely strik- 
ing, and there can be but little doubt that it is not fortitui- 

| tous but the result of a vital interdependence and innate 
relationship. It is curious to note that Samudragupta-— 

the greatest of the Gupta emperors, is represented on his 

coins with a vind in the hands; and Vind is the earliest as 

well as the most complicated musical instrument. Vina 

i and dhrupada style of singing were as characteristic of the 
elassieal renaissanee of the Gupta period as was the fresco 
painting of Ajanta and Bagh. Everything in this case 
seems to have been pitched in the note of supreme self- 
confidence, grandeur and glory. Painting, poctry and 
sculpture—all struck the same note of perfect self-posses- 
sion and the desire to express life as it was surveyed 
without reserve. An entire era of cultural evolution was 
rapidly reaching its climax and with the passing away of 
Harsa we leave behind for ever an age of monumental 
conceptions and epie achievements. When the curtain is 
again raised after almost a millenium of discord and un- 
certainty, the scene is radically changed. Vind is no longer 
the stately instrument which holds the place of honour 
in the royal orchestra; its place has been taken by 
Stitar, the pretty solo instrument invented by Amir 
Khushru and a host of beautiful but smaller substitutes. — 
The exquisite Saraigi supersedes the Tambura and become 
Subsequently degraded to the level of an accompanil 
only to the songs of courtezans. The Dhrupada sty le | 
— "way to the prettier, emotional and theatrical display 
 thumart and khyal. In a sense the art of the court of 
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whether it be literature, architecture or painting, markg 
the high water-mark of a cultural resurgence which wag 
gathering force during the preceding five centuries, The 
poetry of Tulasidasa, the architecture of Fatehpur Sikri 
and the vigour of early Moghul portraits represent the 
stage of highest perfection in their respective spheres and 
are profoundly different in character. from the gorgeous, 
pretty, costly and feminine art of the reign of Shah Jahan. 


It is but seldom that the emotional note is raised to 
the pitch of abstraction, of contemplation, as in the great 
picture of Rasa-lila probably by Sahibram whose signed and 
dated portrait of Maharaja Pratapsinha (Samvat 1851 = 
1794 A. D.) had already been published in my Studies in 
Indian Painting and Mr. O. C. Gangoly’s Masterpieces of 
Rajput painting. It may be said that the later Hindu 
painting in its lyrical and more sensuous form was cultivat- 
ed at the courts of Kangra, Garhwal and other north 
Indian principalities; and if it had not the virility of the 
Kashmere School and the austerity, restraint and the 
severe rhythm of the Rajasthani painters, it had ail the 
facility of the Bundela artists and a supreme grace and 
elegance of its own. Both its strength and weakness lay in 
its quality of feminine charm which rapidly degenerated 
in the absence of stricter discipline and discerning public 


into more prettiness in the second half of the 19th 
century. 
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INIATURES OF A NEWLY- : 
M PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPT EROS ED BUDDHIST 
By Ajit Ghose, M. A. 

The illustrated palm-leaf Buddhist manuscripts are 
our earliest documents for the history of painting in India 
other than mural painting. They furnish a record of 
artistic activity spread over three centuries, from the ninth 
to the twelfth, of which scarcely any other materials, so 
far as graphic art is concerned, have survived. As Coomar- 
aswamy' has remarked, “Their glowing colour and accom- 
plished drawing lend to all these manuscripts a high 
aesthetic interest and their rarity a great historical value." 


A systematic study of these precious documents is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance for the history of 
Indian art. The materials for such a study may be classi- 
fied into: 

(a) the manuscripts written in Bengal, and 
(b) the manuscripts written in Nepal. 


Except two manuscripts of minor aesthetic importance 
all these illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts are manuscripts 
of the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita The manuscripts 
written in Bengal date from the ninth to the eleventh 
eentury; there are some manuseripts of even later date 
Whieh were written in Nepal. The two best Nepal manu- 
Scripts, MS. 1613 of the Cambridge University and MS. A. 
15 of the Asiatie Society of Bengal were, however, written 
in the beginning and towards the end of the 11th century 
respectively. From the known history of tha more um, 
Portant of these illustrated plam-leaf manuscripts, it biet 
Probable that those which were originally written m. India, EC 
Bi! Goga A, K, Introduction to Indian Arb P. nc 
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were carried away to Nepal when Buddhism spread into 
that country and all were thence brought to India during 
the last hundred years. One such manuscript of early 
date and in which the miniatures on the palm-leaves are 
wonderfully well-preserved was secured in Nepal early in 
the present year and now forms one of the treasures of my 
collection. It isa manuscript of the Astasáhasrikà Prajfia- 
paramita and is considered on palaeographieal grounds to 
be of 9th—10th century date. lt was written in Bengal, 
probably at Vikramsila, according to Mahamahopadhyaya 
Hara Prasad Shastri. The closest and parallel to it isa 
manuscript in the British Museum, Or. 6902, written at 
Vikramsila. 

Writers on Indian art have so far either overlooked 
these most precious documents of art or have completely 
failed to do justice to them. Foucher, in his icono- 
graphic study of Buddhism, ` was the first to make obser- 
vations on their artistic qualities. He, however, was 
unable to approach the miniatures with that sympathy and 
reverence which is necessary to realise the pleasure which 
they inspire in lovers of art. With him it was a hopeless 
task to attempt to understand the Spirit in which the 


thiniatures were painted. His judgment is, 


sae in consequence, 
harsh and uncritical. 


He suminarily disposes of their 
isti 1 . Hh ٠ C 
artistic claims thus: “En resume, nos miniatures, sans etre 


des chef-d’oeuvre, ne sont pas non plus de vulgaires bar- 
bouillages et ont ete desinees et peintes par des enlumineurs 
tres suffisamment maitres de leurs moyens. Dans toutes 
nous retrouvons les memes materiaux employes, les memes 
conventions acceptees, les memes procedes alexerasion mis 
au Bex vice des memes sujets, Ni la difference d’age ni la 
diversite d’origine n’arrivent a modifier sensiblement leur 
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apparence generale. C’est assez dire que nous devans re- 
connaitre 200 les productions d’un art des longtemps 
stereotype.’ Havell,? though he has referred to an early 
school of Nepalese painting, has made no mention even of 
` either the Nepalese or the Bengal Palm-leaf manuscripts. 
Vincent Smith? refers to the miniatures in two Nepal 
manuscripts as “the only relies of an ancient school of 
| Nepalese painting." He dismisses them as “not of much 
` account” from “the purely aesthetic point of view," though 
“being plainly labelled, they are of high archaeological and 
historical importance,” and he proceeds to deal with their s 
technique, basing his observations entirely on Foucher’s : 
work. Itis evident he had never taken the trouble to 
examine a single miniature. The importance of the palm- 
manuscripts in what he somewhat awkwardly called the 
- continuity of pictorial tradition in India was emphasized 
for the first time by Vredenburg.* Recently Coomaraswamy? 
and Sawamura? have given references to some of the 

illustrated manuseripts but their lists are inadequate. 


The outstanding manuseripts from the aesthetie point 
of view are (L) a manuscript, in the Boston Museum, (2) 
the manuscript in my collection, (3) a manuseript formerly 
in the possession of Vredenburg and (4) MS. A. 15 in the 


1. Foucher, A. Etude sur L'Ieonographie Bouddhique de L'Inde 1900, T, 


Pp. 36—37. 
2. Tavell, E.B., Indian Sculpture and Painting 


1928, p, 77. چا‎ 
3 Smith, V. A, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, ES Bo 
es 4. Vredenburg, F., The Continuity of Pietorial Tradition in sc 

¥ Rupam, Nos. 1-2, 1920, pp. 7-11- 

5: Coomaraswamy, A. K. Introduction to 
ndian and Indonesian Art, 1927, p. 141. 1 
Û. Sawamura, S., The miniature of a recenty 
uscript, Ostnsiatischo Zeitschrift, 1926 11, 119^ 


(1908), p. 79; 2nd edition, - x 


Indian Art. 1923, p. 110, E 
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Asiatie Society of Bengal; of these the last is the only 
manuscript written in Nepal. Other palm-leaf manuseriptg 
with miniatures are inferior in artistie interest to thege 
four. Itis true as Foucher has remarked that there are 
characteristics of technique and subject common to all 
these manuscripts but to say that, thercfore, the miniatures 
are dull and monotonous is to exaggerate. ‘I'he sameness 
in the subjects was to some extent inevitable in iconographi- 
eal illustrations but the sameness in the general appearance 
points to, if anything, the high antiquity of this miniature 
art. In considering Foucher’s opinion, it is well to bear 
in mind the observation of a very high authority on 
Byzantine art regarding 11th and 12th century (i.e. con- 
temporary to these palm-leaf manuscripts) Byzantine 
miniatures that in them: “Toutes les matrones ressemblent 
a Sainte Anne, les femmes jeunes a la vierge, les hommes a 
Saint Joseph”. We shall pass in silence over the poor 
technique of many of the contemporary miniaturists of 
Italy. 

I shall now briefly describe the general character of 
this miniature art basing my remarks mainly on my own 
manuscript. As Coomaraswamy? has stated with his usual 
clarity of expression, the miniatures are “ not organically 
and decoratively associated with the script,” they “occupy 
Spaces left by the scribe to he filled by the painter," The 
size of the palm-leaves is 23" x 2a” 
measures about 22" x 24”, 
The painter expresses two 


and each miniature 
There are in all 20 miniatures. 
: widely differing ideals: on the 
one hand, he illustrates incidents in the life of Buddha; on 
E 1. Diehl, C. L'Art B ti 
2. Vide D'Ancona, P? La Miniter, 284-385. 


inintare Italienne, 1925, p. 4. 
Coomaraswamy, A.K., Introduction to Indian Ast Dp. 110-11. 
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the other, he illustrates the numerous divinities of the 
later tāntric Buddhism which was then a living force, 


The technique is calligraphic. The draughtsmanship is 
unusually strong and having regard to the material—fragile 
and soft palm-leaf—on which the drawing is made, the 
beauty of line and colour cannot but evoke our admiration. 
The forms are first drawn in outline and then filled in with 
washes of colour. ‘Ihe outline is then drawn in red for 
those figures which are coloured red, yellow or white, but in 
black for those the colour of which is green. In the draw- 
ing of the figures there is no disregard of scale. A very 
noticeable and general characteristic which has been pointed 
out by Vredenburg may be stated here. This is “the 
downward pointing angle in the middle of the upper 
eye-lid of several of the faces by means of which the down- 
cast look is emphasized..... It is the form distinguished 
as “padmapalasa’’.! Decorative settings taken from archi- 
tecture such as the trefoil arch are made use of. The lotus 
rinceaux in such settings is worthy of mention. Geometric 
and animal motifs, such as the stag, is used as side de- 
eoration and at ends of chapters. The costumes and settings 
of the scenes give us an accurate and attractive queues of 
contemporary life and manners. The composition is E 
generalexeellent. The execution is as admirable as the 
draughtsmanship. i 
It is a moot question whether the eolour has been laid 
-i likely that it is so. Judging 
on a prepared ground; it seems IMs 2 tie ele 
from the depth and purity and brilliance of the e e R 
they were not ordinarily mixed with white as iı munia 


on paper of later times. 
1. Vredenburg, Ey Oy. Cito y 20 
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The colours used are mainly mineral. In my manuscript 
they are blue, red, yellow, black, white and green. Indigo 
does not appear to have been used by the painter of my 
manuscript; instead, he has used a delicate cobalt blue tint, 
In the Vredenburg manuscript an indigo blue is used. The 
pigments used by the miniaturists were orpiment for the 
yellow, cinnabar for the red and cobalt or indigo for the 
blue. Lapis lazuli appears to have been used in MS. A 15. 
According to Vredenburg, probably white lead was used for 
the white but this seems to be doubtful in as much ag white 
lead would not lend itself to use in tempera work. Probably 
kaolin or chalk was used for the white. The black used 
is said to have been Indian ink. Indian red, ochres and 
ultramarine are not used Yellow is chiefly used for 
painting the faces of men though green and white are also 
used. These painters made wonderful pigments, They 
knew the secret of giving permanancy to fugitive colours, 
like orpiment and cinnabar, which ire the despair of 
western artists. The freshness of the colours on the 
ao ces after fhe lapse of so many eenturies is mar- 
vellous. 

In the miniatures executed on the palm-leaves in my 
a the drawing and colouring are alike exquisite. 
aces 08 individuality and certainly are not lacking 
in expression while the poses are always gracious. ‘The 
وت‎ Nr dignity and restraint of the miniatures 
"9 E walsh it Tiina M MER 
achieve. The miniaturist’s a md eae anuer coui 
losing its proper outlool Yn TOL go further without 

"Per outlook and aspiring to the dignity of 
mural painting asin some of th ea We 
MS. A 15. The qualities of stre S over-crowded scenes in 

ength in the drawing and the 
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` the monastery of Vikramsila ac e ME 
| Ühyàya Hara Prasad Shastri. It has twenty finely exe Lae 
Miniatures. ; 
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calligraphic contour in such scenes as Buddha with his 
disciples are characteristics of the Bengal manuscripts only 
and of MS. A 15, which, though written in Nepal, is more 
akin to the Bengal than to the other Nepal manus- 
eripts. 


To conclude, these miniatures formed the artistic taste 
of their generation. From them we can form an idea of 
the greater art of mural painting which must have been in 
existence according to Taranath’s statement. But while 
the comtemporary mural paintings have vanished, the 
miniatures of these precious manuscripts will always be 
treasured by every lover of art as imperishable things of 
beauty. 

Appendix, 

Bibliography of Illustrated Buddhist Palm-leaf 
Manuscripts. 

The manuscripts may be classified into: 

(1) those written in Bengal and 

(2) those written in Nepal. 

Only eight manuseripts are known definitely to have 
been written in Bengal. The two earliest are ninth-tenth — 
century Mss. 

Ninth-tenth century: EI 

(1) A manuseript of the Astasihasrika P gt Pa 
mità in the Ghose collection ascribed to the ninth-tent 


century on palaeographical grounds and probably writ 
cording to Mahama 


sta 
e 


` (IL) Or. 6902. A manuscript pU E 
ajfiaparamita dated in the 15th ye کی‎ 
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Gopala II of the Pala dynasty of Bengal written in the 
monastery of Vikramsila! . 

Four are eleventh century manuscripts: 

(III) MS. Add. 1464 of the Astasahasrika Prajiapara- 
mitain the University Library, Cambridge. It is “in 
excellent preservation, has several illustrations chiefly of 
Buddhas, showing various mudras, &c. both near the beginn- 
ing and end of the MS.’” and on the covers of wood. It is 
dated in the 5th year of Mahipala I*, who reigned in the 
first part of the 11th century“. It has fifteen miniatures in 
the text and was probably written in Nalanda. 

(IV) No. 4713. A manuscript of the Astasahasriki 
Prajfiaparamita in the Government collection in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, copied in the 6th year of Mahipala I. 
It was aequired by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad 
Shastri. “It contains six illustrations in the first two and 


as many in the last two leaves.” This manuscript was 
written in Nalanda. 


(V) MS. Add. 1588 of the و‎ in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge, written in the 14th year of 


Nayapala, the son and Successor of Mahipal I, and 


“copiously illustrated with figures of Buddhas, divinities 
and caityas”.6 It has 36 Miniatures and there are 
elaborate patterns at the ends of chapters. The above three 
manuscripts Nos. III and V and N 0. I written in Nepal 
2 d J. R. A. ر8‎ 1910, pp. 150-151; Ref., Banerjee, 


4, 2 Bendall, C., Cat, of the B 
Library, Cambridge, 1883, p. 100 
" 16. 


R.O., Palas of Bengal, 


uddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the University 


e oes Py Sandhyakara Nandi, ed, M. H. P. Sastri, 1910. 
ines the care of the Asiatic Society of Sans, Jaa in the Government collection 


»C., Ob., Cit., p, 100, : pp- 1-2. 
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described below are the most valuable items in the collection 
made for the University Library, Cambridge, by Dr. Daniel 
Wright, formerly Surgeon to the British Residency at 
Khatmandu. 


(VI) MS. of the Astasahasrika Prajrüaparamità, 
formerly in the collection of E. Vredenburg, written in the 
39th year of Ràmapala.! 

Two are said to belong to the twefth century :— 

(VID) No. 20.589 MS. of the Astasáhasrikà Prajñā- 
pàramità in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, copied 
probably in 1136 A. D., according to Dr. Coomaraswamy’ 
but this is doubtful. The datein the colophon is the 4th 
year of Gopaladeva and this should be Gopala II and not 
III. It has 18 miniatures in the text as well as miniatures 
on the covers. 


(VIIT) No. 9789 A. Damaged last leaf only of a MS. 
of the Astasáhasrikà Prajfiaparamita, copied.in. the 18th 
year of Govindapaladeva, also acquired by Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri. It contains three illustrations 
of Tantrika deities, 

Seven illustrated palm-leaf Buddhist manuscripts 
appear to have been written in Nepal, but none of a date 
earlier than the 11th century. 

Of the eleventh century MSS. 

(1) The earliest written in Nepal is MS. Add. 1643 of 
Astasahasrika“Prajfidparamita in the University Library, 
Cambridge, dated in the Nepal year 135, corresponding to 
1015 A. D., and secured in Nepal by Dr. Daniel Wright. 
lt contains 85 miniatures. 


1. Rupam, No. 1, 1920, p. 9. 5 
I 2. Coomaraswamy, A. K., Introduction to Indian Art, p. 110, History of 
üdian and Indonesian Art. p. 141. : 

* Shastri. Op. Cit, p. 6. 
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(2) The most important of the palm-leaf MSS., written 
in Nepal is MS. A. 15 of the Astasahasrikà Prajfipàramita 
brought from Nepal by Brian Hodgson and now in the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal! It was copied by the 
monk Kiranasimha in the convent of Kisa.ww and 
completed in the year 191 in the reign of Kankaradeya of 
the dynasty of the Nepal, corresponding to 1070-71 A, D, 
It has thirty-seven miniatures. 

Twelfth century MSS :— 

(3) Prof. Sawamura’s manuscript of the Astasahasriha 
Prajfiaparamità written according to him in Nepal and be- 
longing to the 11th-12th century. 

(4) No. S. 268-1147-48 A. D., in the Government 
collection in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. . The first two 
leaves contain four illustrations? 

(5) Or. 3345. A manuscript from Nepal of the end 
of the 12th ceritury now in the British Muscum of the same 

‘text. ick: 
`. (6-7). Two mandseripis of uncertain provenance. 
Oné formerly belonging to Sir. J. G. Woodroffe ‘aiid ‘now 
in the possession of G. N. Tagore is remarkable onl y. fora 
painted cover. The manuseript is considered to be pro- 
bably of 12th or 13 century.“ The other manuseript belongs 
to Mr. Jackson Higgs of New York and like the preceding 
has later painted covers.’ MS. Add. 1163 of the Astasa- 
hasrika Prajiaparamita and a MS, of the Karanda Vyüha, 
*both written in Nepal, are two other palm-leaf MSS. in 
Cambridge, the miniatures of which may be mentioned but 
"they are of very-minor importance, 3 


M 


I. Mitra, 2. L, The Sinscnt Ba 
2. Ostasintigche Zeitschrift, 6 
3. Shastri, K. P.. Op. Cit, p. ہل‎ : 


ACT 4 Coomaraswamy, A. K,, History of Indian 


ddhist Literature of Nepal, 183, p. 
pp 


and Indonesian Art, p. — 


ay 
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THE INDO-JAVANESE ART. . 
Gauranga Nath Banerjee, 


‘The Indian name of Jaya, known to the geographer 

BE nis Ptolemy as Iabadiu is a sufficient proof that. 
af Juva by the the intercourse between India and the Indian 
۱ Archipelago dates from at least Ist century. 

| A.D. ‘he Ramayana also mentions (iv. xi. 30) “ Yava- 
| dvipa adorned by seven kingdoms, the gold and silver 
island, rich in silver mines.” If we take the age of the 

| Ramayana ai a modest computation at C. 1000 B. C. we 
| find that the Indians of that age had an appreciable 
knowledge about the topography of the island. It is 
certain on definite historical knowledge that Indian 
civilisation had penetrated into the island long before the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian visited the country in 412 A. D. 
Fa Hian stayed for five months in the country and record- 
ed that * in Ye-po-ti (Java) various forms of error and 
Brahmanism are flourishing while Buddhism in it is not 
worth speaking of." Moreover the great majority of 
Buddhists who are mentioned in I-tsing's travels (A. D. 
671) living in Java and the neighbouring islands belonged: 
to the sect of Müla-Sarvástivadins. This sect belonged to, 
the great division know under the name of Hinayana. g 


Itisa matter of evidence that Buddhism must have 
heen introduced into the Indian Archipelago long before - 
the time of T- -tsing and that the first propagandists belonged — 
5 to one or more sects of the Northern Hinayana. Yet we 
find’ that in his days Mahàyanists were already making 
4 p appearance in Ja ava and the adjacent is islandi: Ther 
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before the arrival of Hiuen Tsang. By the 8th century 
Mahayana gained a firm footing in Java. A Sanskrit 
inscription found between Kalasan and Prambanan | 
commemorates the erection of a statue and sanctuary of — | 
the goddess Arya Tara (the female counterpart of — | 
Avalokitesvara) together with an abode for monks versed 

in the rules of discipline (Vinaya) of the Mahayana. The | 
date of the inscription is C. 778 A. D.; the donor isa king | 
of the Sailendra Dynasty. It is remarkable that the | 
inscription shows a kind of writing usual in Northern India 
whereas most of the other Sankrit inscriptions in Jaya are | 
inthe common old Javanese characters which have their 
origin in Southern India. This inscription is therefore a 
sufficient proof that the Mahàyanists who enjoyed the 
king's favour came from Hindusthan proper. ‘I'he remains 
of the sanctuary dedicated to Tara have been recognised by 
Dr. Brandes as that of Chandi Kalasan. 


All the splendid monuments of architeeture and 
decorative art which arose in Java and the adjoining 
islands after the 8th century A. D. bear the unequivocal 
stamp of Mahāyānism. Though there are many master- 
Pieces of Hindu art, devoted specially to Saivism, the 
Dhyanibuddhas of Java exhibit Mahayanistie character 
unmistakably as also their female counterpart, the Saktis. 


There are authentic records which show that Java was 
first colonised by t 


faiths and that the st 
ently from the 1st century A. D. 


Tt should be noted, however, that 
er of colonists immigrated from 
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the South-Eastern coast of India from the Coromandel 

coast and from the banks of the Mahanadi and Godavari. 

It is tolerably certain, therefore, that the Javanese culture 

owes its origin to South-Indian Hinduism and there was 

a constant interchange of ideas and ideals between South 

India and Java from the 4th century onwards. ‘hough 

we have evidence of Hindu culture as old as the first century 
B. C. in the island of Java itself, the actual remains . th re 

ean be traced back only to the 5th century A.D. The 
rock-inscriptions near Batavia in western part of Java date 
from about 450 A. D. ‘hese inscriptions tell us of a king 
named Pürnavarman “the ruler of the town of Taruma.” 
Perhaps this is the only inscription of an Indian king in 
the western portion of the Island, for all other records of 
Indian kings belong to the Eastern and Central 
Java. 


06 If we turn to the historical documents of 

Java, we find that the numerous inscriptions, 
though clearly testifying to the Indian influence by their 
language and script, hardly ever contain a faint allusion 


tothe homeland from which that influence was derived. 


“Java possesses it is true” says Dr. Vogel in his Influences 
‘ks written in the 


of Indian Art, ‘‘two ancient historical works 
old Javanese or Kawi language, and of immense interest 
for local history and archeology.” One of them, the 
“Vagarakretdgama” was discovered in 1894 by Dr. Brandes. 
This work gives an account of the dynasties which ruled. 
Enstern J aya in the 11th and 12th centuries. But it hardly 
contains any reference to India proper and is of no help: 
whatever in elucidating -the early relations between the 


Indian Continent and Jaya. 
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` For our knowledge of these relations, we have to-do- 

pend entirely'on the evidenee of the monumental remains 
of Java, supplemented to some extent by the information 
contained in the Imperial Records of China and in the 
itineraries of Chinese pilgrims. Earliest of these Chinese . 
travellers, as we have already noticed, is l'a-Hian,. who in 
the year £12 A. D. landed at this country on his voyage 
home from Ceylon. Though Fa-Hian’s information regard- 
ing Java is exceedingiy meagre, there is the historical fact 
that about 400 A.D., Indian civilisation was definitely estab- 
lished in the Archipelago and that this civilisation was Brah- 
minical. The informations supplied by Fa-Hian and I-tsing 
are on the whole confirmed by native inscriptions. From 
these inscriptions it is evident that about the time of Fa- 
Hian’s travels there existed in Eastern Borneo, a state ruled 
by a line of Hindu rajas, who bore the names ending in 
Varman such as A$vavarman and Mülavarman. ‘These 
inseriptions, which are eomposed in plain but pure Sans- 
krit, record a Brahminical sacrifice offered up by the 
Brahminical priests [vide, J. Ph. Vogel.] [The Yupa Ins- 
eriptions of King Mülavarman from Kotei (Kast Borneo) ]. 
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Now it is a point of special interest to note that all the 
early Sanskrit inscriptions of the Archipelago are written in 
a character which is unmistakably South Indian and which 
is practically identical with the early Grantha alphabet used 
in their inscriptions by the kings ‘of the Pallava Dynasty. 
The Pallava kings held sway over the Coromandel coast 
for a period of nearly five centuries (300-800) A. D.) and 
have left us a lasting and brilliant memorial of their rule in 
the wonderful group of magnificent temples and sculptures 
in South India, These princes moreover have 


3 E almost with-_ 
. . oul exception, names ending in Varman—the 


same we meet 
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within the royal names of Java and Borneo. It is also 
a notew orthy fact that the dated inscriptions of Java hear 
the Saka era. Now this era, commencing from the year 78 
A. D. is essentially the reckoning of Southern India, where- 
as the Vikrama era—which was in voguein the North 
appears to have been unknown in the Archipelago. The 
Dinaya inscription for example, is dated in the Saka year 
682 (760 A. D.). It records the erection of an image of the 
Indian sage Agastya. Now, Agastya, is the Rsi who is 
specially venerated in Southern India — He is credited with 
having carried the torch of Brahminieal civilisation across 
the Vindhya mountains into the Daksinapatha. In all 
probability it was through the sea-faring population of the 
Tamil districts that the cult of Agastya was carried to 
Java. In this connection “it may also be remembered that 
in the Malay Arehipeligo, the immigrants from India 
proper are designated by the name of Orang -Keling or 
Kling and this term is undoubtedly derived from ‘Kaliiga, 
the ancient name of the tribe inhabiting the east coast of 
India betw een the Mahanadi and the Godavari”. "The 
eumulative evidence which we have been able to adduce 
points to Southern India as the homeland of Indo- J avanese 


eulture. کی‎ 


one xo 


‘abe ‘sland of the Malay me it is in‏ ہس 
JHinduJavanese : particular. Java which in a large degree has‏ 
Em. . been.influeneed -by Jndo- Aryan civilisation.‏ 
Not, content.with holding sway .ovér the whole of Indian‏ 
Continent from the snowy Himalayas in the nor th to Cape‏ 
Comorin in the extreme South, the mighty Indo-Aryans‏ 
: وط carried their culture across the sea to the shores of‏ 
India and the islands of the Malay Arehipelago. We are‏ 
‘gratified to see that in those distant lands races of‏ 
different ethnic. stock assimilating , thoroughly‏ 
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eulture as it finds expression in its two great religions — 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, its two great epics the Maha- 
bhàrata and the Ramayana, the Tripitakas and all that 
wealth of legendary lore which in ihe Indian homeland had 
been accumulating for many centuries. 


Indo-Javanese civilisation was by the 8th century A. D, 
a harmonised unity; but while the official cults were of 
Indian origin, the real basis of popular belief remained 
as it still remains animistic. The Brahamanism of the 
Javanese courts was throughout predominantly, though 
not exclusively Saiva. No traces remain of an eariy 
Hinayana Budhism in Jaya, The Mahayana as a separate 


-and integral cult belongs mainly to the Period of Sumatran 


rule in Central Java; even at this time itis of a Tāntrika 
character, later it becomes increasingly So, and as in Nepal 
in Cambodia, and in Bali at the present day, Buddhism 
and Saiva Hinduism are inseparably combined. 


Although the inhabitants of Java were converted to 
Mohammedanism in the course of the fifteenth century 
A. D, Hinduism has left indelible traces on the social 
framework, on the language, manners and customs of the 
Javanese, which five centurios of Muslim ascendancy have 
not been able to destroy, "There are a number of geo- 
graphical names which ‘Tetain the remembranee of that 
most brilliant period of Javanese history, The loftiest 
mountain-top of the island is known by the name of 
Semeru, in which we easily recognise the Indian Sumeru. 
Other Voleanoes bear the familiar 
Brahma and so forth, The princi 5 
the Serayü which takes its rige from the § 
Mount Prohu, Evident! 
form of Sanskrit Sarayü th i 
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could be 00 Even at the present day the ruling chiefs, 
nobles and high functionaries of Java bear titles and 
proper names which have retained their ancient Sanskrit 
forms ; almost unchanged e. g. raja, prabu, bhupati, 
adipati, mantri &e, The Javanese language is as full of 
words of Sankrit origin as the Eng'ish is of Roman words. 
Whatever literature there exists in that Kawi language is 
largely derived from Indian originals. 

The Hindu influence which up to the present day il is 
possible to trace in many an aspect of Javanese life has 
found its grandest expression in those numerous monu- 
mental and sculptural remains: with which the island of Java 
is studded. All those ancient sanctuaries of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism are now in more or less ruined condition, 
due not to vandalism or iconoclasm but to long centuries of 
indifference and neglect. Mr. Vincent Smith surmises that 
* the eolonisation of Java was probably a sequence of the 
final collapse of the Saka power in India at the beginning 
of the fifth century A. D., when the Saka kingdom of Sour- 
asthra or Kathiawar was conquered by Chandragupta II". 
After that Brahmanism supplanted Buddhism as the princi- 
palstate religion of India. The Buddhist art traditions 
first went with the Saka immigrants into Java, where they 
reaehed their highest expression in the magnificent sculp- 
tures of Borobudur. 

'l'he legendary Aji Saka from whom the Buddhist 
rulers of Java claimed descent was probably a Prince 
of the Sakas or Indo-Seythians who invaded the 
Graeco-Bactrian kingdom of Gandhara between 140 and 130 
B. C. and founded a dynasty there. Being expelled from 
that country by fresh hordes of nomads, the Sakas entered 2 
India and founded a kingdom in the peninsula of Kathia- 
War which gradually extended over a great part of the adja 
cent country. “ These facts explain the affinities of the ar 
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of Borobudur and Prambanam with the art of India, The 
Sakas in their migration to India had passed through the 
Gandhàra region and their empire in India embraced or 
was contiguous to ihe great art-centres of Flephanta, Ajanta 
and Ellora.” (Vide Havell, Indian Sculpture and E Painting, 
p. 112.) 

Candi Borobudur with the related and contemporary 


Berobudar- Candi Mendut and Candi Pawan in Kedu, is 
oras. enon the greatest and by far the most celebrated 


of Javanese monuments. ‘The grandeur of 
the .Borobudur is Something immense, sphinx-like, 
incomprehensible and yet so fascinating. It overpowers us 
with a sense of our incapacity to give an adequate 
description of it, its enigmas are too many and too great 
for us to solve, and yet it exercises such a powerful charm 
over us, lays such hold on the mind that we are irresistibly 
compelled to use all our powers to discover something of 
its mysterious being. “ The temple ^ here", writes 
Hoepermans in 1866, “ this splendid work of art, the glory 
of old Java, stands in its.grey antiquity loaded with images 
and festoons; built Up in storeys and galleries, 
representing the whole life and acts of Buddha in carved 
reliefs; the magnificence, the great skill, the genius, the 
conception, all that was in and around this great Temple is 
far beyond imagination ; no wonder it draws people from 
all parts of the world to see it. Lovers of art and 
antiquity will find all they want in the study of this old 
religion portrayed so viv.dly and in go many forms; those 


who know the arts must exclaim “© Javans of the ages, 
what mighty. artists you were!??, 


Tt has often been remarked that the founders of the 
Its Location, — llindu-Javan tem 


‘the choice sof a Site for their erection and 
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| generally succeeded in laying hands. on most beautiful 
positions. This is particularly noticeable of the 
Borobudur. ‘The whole architecture is wonderfully 
situated in the Kedu plain, surrounded by a decorative 
circle of mountains. It commands an extensive view of 
green rice fields and more distant towering conical 
volcanoes, comparable in grandeur with Fujison. A line 
of smoke shows that the Minoreh Mountains. are still active, 
| yet the peaks, with their brown, grey and green colouring, 
fading at evening to blue, lend a peaceful aspect to the 
panorama, softening the grandeur of the mighty 
Borobudur, throned on wide plain and guarded by the 
mountains. Architecturally it must have towered above all 
the mass of sacred buildings and temples on the plain. The 
fertile plain of Kedu with the surrounding country was 
one of the great centres of Hindu-Javan community. On 
the hill Wukir, east of Borobudur rose the old Siva-temple, 
_ where king Safijaya according to his inscription of 732 
A.D, caused a liùñga to be established and in that year’ 
there already long existed the principal sanctuary of Java 
that was brought over from the fatherland Künjarakünja 
in South India. Around this on all sides grouped them- 
selves in numbers buildings dedicated to Brahmanism or’ 
Buddhism. 

From an architectural point of view, Borobudur is | 
Borobudur—a Wike any other monument of Hite: periods: 
prague monument AA rounded hill has been terraced and clothed EL 
faith, "^ with stone; the result isa truncated, terraced — 

pyramid supporting a relatively small central” 
Stipa surrounded by seventy-two much SI Jemio 
Stüpas arranged in three concentric circles; a stairw 
the middle of each side of the pyramid leads direc 
Upper platforms with the stūpas. 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Sha: 
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of Borobudur and Prambanam with the art of India. The 
Sakas in their migration to India had passed through the 
Gandhara region and their empire in India embraced or 
was contiguous to the great art- centres of Elephanta, Ajanta 
and Ellora.” (Vide Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting, 

p. 112.) 

Candi Borobudur with the related and contemporary 
Borobudur— Candi Mendut and Candi Pawan in Kedu, is 
adhe Parthenon the greatest and by far the most celebrated 
of Javanese monuments. The grandeur of 
the Borobudur is something immense,  sphinx-like, 
incomprehensible and yet so fascinating. It overpowers us 
with a sense of our incapacity to give an adequate 
description of it, its enigmas are too many and too great 
for us to solve, and yet it exercises such a powerful charm 
over us, lays such hold on the mind that we are irresistibly 
compelled to use all our powers to discover something of 
its mysterious being. ^ The temple here", writes 
Hoepermans in 1866, “ this splendid work of art, the glory 
of old Java, stands in its. grey antiquity loaded with images 
and festoons; built up in storeys and galleries, 
representing the whole life and acts of Buddha in carved 
reliefs; the magnificence, the great skill, the genius, the 
conception, all that was in and around this great Temple is 
far beyond imaginalion; no wonder it draws people from 
all parts of the world to see it. Lovers of art and 
antiquity will find all they want in the study of this old 
` religion portrayed so viv.dly and in so many forms; those 
who know the arts must exclaim “O Javans of the ages, 

what mighty.artists you were!?’, 


It has often been remarked that the founders of the 
Its Location,  Hindu-Javan temples bestowed great care On 
‘the choice of a site for their erection and 
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generally succeeded in laying hands. on most beautiful 
positions. This is particularly noticeable of the 
Borobudur. The whole architecture is wonderfully 
situated in the Kedu plain, surrounded by a decorative 
circle of mountains. It commands an extensive view of 
green vice fields and more distant towering conical 
voleanoes, comparable in grandeur with Fujison. A line 
of pre کر کس‎ me تی‎ Mountains. are still active, 
yet the peaks, with their brown, grey and green colouri 
fading al evening to blue, inis M aspect pe 
panorama, softening ihe grandeur of the mighty 
Borobudur, throned on wide plain and guarded by the 
mountains. Architecturally it must have towered above all 
the mass of sacred buildings and temples on the plain. The 
fertile plain of Kedu with the surrounding country was 
one of the great centres of Hindu-Javan community. On 
the hill Wukir, east of Borobudur rose the old Siva-temple; 
. Where king Saüjaya according to his inscription of 732 
A.D. caused a liga to be established and in that year 
there already long existed the principal sanctuary of Java 
that was brought over from the fatherland Küujarakünja 
in South India. Around this on all sides grouped them- 
selves in numbers buildings dedicated to Brahmanism or: 
Buddhism. 

From an architectural point of view, Borobudur is 
Borobudur—a Unlike any other monument of the period. 
of tre monument A rounded hill has been terraced and clothe d 
faith, ` with stone; the result is a truncated, terraced 

pyramid supporting a relatively small central’ 

stiipa surrounded by seventy-two much smaller perforated 
Stiipas arranged in three concentric circles; a stairway i 
the middle of each side of the pyramid leads directly to 
Upper platforms with tlie stüpas. 
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Whether the Borobudur was originally built to 
enshrine holy. relies or whether it was raised to 
commemorate some real or legendary event in the history 
of Buddhism we do not know. But manifestly the great 
monument of Java belongs to the most typical class of 
Buddhist buildings which originally served the purpose of 
relie-shrines and which are indicated bythe Sanskrit Lerms, 
stūpa, caitya or dhalügarbha (modern dagoba). As such 
Borobudur is undoubledely a remote descendant of those 
early stiipas of Central India—the slūpas of Bharat or 
Safici. But no other edifice exactly of the same type is 
found on the Indian continent nor, we must add anywhere 
in the Malay Archipelago. The Borobudur may indeed be 
ealled unique. The whole of this great building from the 
basement to the seventh Storey is adorned with a series of 
wonderful sculptures and bas-reliefs, extending in the 
aggregate over a length of three miles and expounding in 
ordered sequence the history, mythology and philosophy of 
the Buddhist faith. For the devout Buddhist pilgrims, 
who paced along these sculptured galleries they were 
illustrated scriptures, which even the most ignorant could 
read, telling in living words the life-story and message of 
the great Master. Because each of the lower terraces is a 
perambulation gallery, whose walls are occupied by a long 
series of relicfs, depicting the life of Buddha according to 
the Lalita Vistàra and stories from the Divyfivadana. 
Jatakamala of Sūra, and the Candavyüha and other sources 
Unique as the Borobudur may he called architecturally, 
its rich sculptural decoration, too, is unsurpassed by 
anything found in India proper. Tt ig not only due to the 
wonderful vastness and excellence of those hundreds of 
panels which adorn the walls and halustrades of the four 
. Jong passages, through which the faithful, ascending from 
. terrace to terrace performed the solemn perambulation of 
66-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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the sacred edifice in stone. 
supreme repose, of serene ca 
the Buddhist religious idea] 


It is above all the spirit of 
Imness pervading them in which 
finds so eloquent an expression, 


The Parthenon of Asia, Mr. Havell hag called it, and 

M a as regards height of artistic inspiration and 
the Em -a Skilful execution, it may well be placed on a 
par with the famous shrine of the Akropolis. 

But what an enormous difference in religious conception 
separates these two masterpieces of art. In the friezes of 
Parthenon, all is activity, in the sculptures of Borobudur 
all is repose. “To compare them with Parthenaie frieze 
of the Parthenon”, Mr. Havell wisely remarks, “ would 
serve no useful purpose, though as artistic achievements of 
the highest class, the best Borobudur sculptures would not 
suffer by the comparison. There is little kinship between 
the academic refinement of the Parthenon sculptures and 
this supremely devout and spontaneous art as there is 
| between Indian and Hellenie religious thought. They are 
mueh more closely allied in feeling and expression to the 
Sculptures of Donatello and those of the best Italian 
masters of the 14th and 15th centuries. A very near 
3 Parallel may be found in the celebrated bronze doors of the 
= Baptistry of Florence by Lorenzo Ghiberti, one of the great 
masters of Italian art" (vide Indian sculpture and 
Painting, pp. 116—117). The Borobudur sculptors with — 
much deeper reverence and less self-consciousness, show 
conclusively that art is greater than artifice. The very 
Simplicity and unaffected naivete of their style are mu 
Nore impressive and eonvineing than the elaborate effo 8 
— 9fanTtalian master, who with all his wonderful techn 
8 far behind in imagination and artistic feeling. - 
Mists who conceivedcthesesealpiwressrieeKeichot : 


‘Javanese art had already come to an end. 
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the applause of their fellow-men, but were trying to tell the 
story of the Great Master in the way they conceived. They 
had told it, offering their labour and skill as a devout gift to 
his shrine. 


No record of the foundation of the Borobudur has 
.. yet been discovered, nor is mention made of 

The date of its pgs 
erection. it in any other inscription. We must special- 
ly note the last statement, as it appears that an un- 
warrantable conjecture based on a mistaken interpretation 
` has existed until 1910 in Ferguson’s History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture. A Sumatra inscription dis- 
covered in 1856 by Friederich was supposed to bear the 
date 656 Saka (A. D. 734) and to mention the construction 
of a Vihara, seven-storeys in height and this was taken 
to be Borobudur. In 1875, Prof. Heinrich Kern was able 
to prove conclusively that this statement was founded on 
a mistake and that the inscription mentioncd, a stone from 
Bukit Combah is in reality dated, 1356. By that, any 
possibility that it can refer to Borobudur is lost, because 
of the fact that four centuries must have elapsed before 
that date and the Central-Java period of the Hindu- 


Besides one 
glance at the transcription (as interpreted by Dr. 


is enough to convince us ME the Vihane of‏ سح 


| sanctuary in 1710 A. D. The Borobudur, 
as never hidden from view to the point of 
tence from memory. 1 


th 
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‘Cornelius’ discoveries in 1814 oy rather that they never 
lost sight of it and the place it occupies in the Javanese 
chronicles appears from the Babad Tanah Java (commented 
upon by Dr. Brandes in Het Tejdschrift Voor Indische 
Taal-Land-en Volken Kunde), Taking into account all 
the pakeographie and epigraphic evidence, Prof. Krom 
comes ío the conclusion that the great monument must 


have been completed by the 2nd half of the Sth century 
A. D. 


So the date of the monument can only be inferred 

from the stylistic and paleographie evidence. The latter 
indicates a date certainly between 760 and 878 A. D., 
| probably between 760 and 847 A. D. and most likely in fhe 
latter part of the eighth century. The style of the reliefs 

; ‘suggests rather the eighth century. “Its erection” says 
: Prof. Krom, “may reasonably be brought into connection 
with the kingdom of the Sailendra’s that flourished in 
Middle Java about 750 —850, but for the rest both inscrip- 

tions and traditions have nothing to tell about it." This 

is not surprising for, though the sanctuary as the largest 

and most important of the Buddhist foundations and as 

the spiritual centre of the Mahayana Buddhism in Java, 

will have played the most important part in its religious 
life, it is not very likely that important events should have 
taken place within it or near it. During the later century 


watched the generations come and 80; ae 
homage of all those Java Kings of SORES know 
Anything but their names, from Sailendr I 

‘ing Tulodong, the last monarch v " s 


Su 
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to have reigned over Middle-Java. With the fall of the 
last Middle-Java kingdom, which we know from inscrip- 
tions as the kingdom of Mataram, the decline of Borobudur 
must have begun. If we know more of the causes which 
brought about the ruin of this monarchy, the fate of the 
many sanctuaries would be revealed to us. Now we can 
know nothing but the one fact that ina very short space 
of time the apparently flourishing Central-Java kingdom 
fell into decay and East-Java became the central seat of 
Hindu-Javanese culture. But the history of this transi- 
tion is still obscure. 


The word war waged around the etymology of the 
name Borobudur did not solve the mystery of 
The etymology . 0:1 E 1 7 

of the name Boro its origin; all derivations thus far suggested 
are mere guess-work and unsatisfactory, 

whatever reasons be adduced for Roorda van Eysinga’s 
explanation that it means an enclosed space or Raffles’ 
surmise that itis a corruption of Bara (the great) Buddha 
or the late king of Siam's that it refers to the spiritual 
army of the Buddha, if not to the several Buddhas, as 
alleged by others. How the Sanctuary was known in the 
old Javan period is entirely unrecorded, none of the inscrip- 
tions give us the least indication. The name appears for 
the first time in 1710 in the Babad Tanah Java in exactly 
the same form now used by the Javanese; the curious 
variations Borobodo, Borubudur and such, have all been 
invented by the Western scholars. Von Humboldt joins 
in the criticism of Raffles’ conjectures ; and though he 
considers the transition from Buddha to Budar not 
altogether improbable, nevertheless he thinks it 
very unlikely because in Java itself, the word 
Buddha as “old” is pronounced correctly (vide 
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uber die Kawi-Sprache auf der Insel Java). Altogether 
different is the-explanation of the Javanese authority 
Winter. Borobudur would  singnify, (aecording to 
Winter) may be with reference to the images of that. 
temple, a gigantic statue, a colossus; as evidence is 
given in the expression “ dapurre kaya borobudur”, mean- 
ing a great heavy-limbed creature. Prof. Krom however 
thinks Winter's explanation as unconvincing. He says 
that Winter/'s surmise is merely an invention * hour le 
besain de la cause” and thai in the expression quoted 
borobudur is nothing but the name of the temple which 
remains as vague and incomprehensible as ever. There 
is thus every reason to believe that Borobudur can have 
been the old name, both parts of it are old-Javanese 
and we need not assume it to be corrupted. To hunt 
after its etymology seems as hopeless a task as that of 
trying to identify any of the numberless other native 
names found on inscriptions. 


Seen from the Borobudur the profile of the Minoreh 
Mountains, just where they rise highest, 

nasty dont ® somewhat resembles a human face (see Von, 
of Borobudur.  azinghergen’s Photo No. 11). The Javanese. 


say that itis the image of the creator of Borobudur, the, 
face of Gunadharma. In other places too, admiration 
for a great work of art has led later generations to 
Seek for some actual indication of the mighty creator, it- 
is a common human tradition and of no further value to 
the monument itself than to show, if testimony Wars 
needed, the deep impression an edifice such as ke 
budur has continued to make on the P enple vini 
within sight of it, even after the meaning of the Stm 


i = 


was completely forgotten. Yet the name eus Mos 
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notable, a pure Sanskrit name, especially when we com- 
pare with it the numberless native legends about the 
different, more or less saintly persons, who in all sorts of 
places are said to have made themselves conspicuous by 
penanees orsome other worthy occupation, and who are 
allnamed by native or naturalised native names. This 
makes us suspect that the tradition about Gunadharma may 
be rather ancient and who can say whether some famous 
name of ancient times may have been kept alive and the 
celebrated designer of Borobudur was really a man 
called a Gunadharma. However it may be, it is more than 
probable that the building of a work of such a compass 
must havelasted too long for the designer to have been 
able to see its completion (vide Krom,  Archwological- 
Description of Borobudur, Vol. T, p. 26.). 


It has long been known that the top row of reliefs at 
Borobudur on the main wall of the first 
eas. gallery represents the life-story of historie | 
iuro Buddha, It wasin 1901 that a careful ex- | 
amination of the scenes depicted on the monu- 
ment took place: this was done by C. M. Pleyte in his: 
“Die Buddha Legende in den Skulturen des Temples von . 
Boro-Budur”. The text followed is that of Lalitavistara. 
The sculptors of Borobudur, however, have not had ex- 
actly the same version of the text before them that we 
|. DOW possess but at any rate a sitra? thal in all essentials 
agrees with it. Immediately below the life-history of 
amuni a series of edifying tales begins, Avadanas and 
Ai ories of great deeds, Specially deeds of faith in. — 
f the Buddha's forme; lives in particular; — | 
Te also found on the balustrades -of ihe- 
eric. Ti is obvious that tho ap- 
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rangement of all these tales was not left to the fancy 
of the sculptors, but followed soma  aetual text, 
and this was confirmed when the Russian savant 
Sergius d'Oldenburg discovered the Jatakamala in the 
first and third part of the balustrade of the first gallery, 
top series. We might have expected this to be quickly 
followed by similar discoveries, but that did not happen, 
though several of the tales have been identified by various 
experts with the collection of tales in Divyavadana or 
Avadánaíaiaka, both famous and authoritative holy 
scriptures. Systematic efforts have been made by eminent 
Duteh scholars for the identifieations of the tales on 
these reliefs in such celebrated Buddhist works as Süt- 
ràlaàkára, Karma /ataka, Kalpadrumavadinamala, Ratna- 
vadinamala, A“okavadanamala, Bodhisattvavadana-kalpa- 
lata, Bhadrakalpavadanamala and Mahavastu, but without 
any tangible success. Nor do the tales in Buddhagho 58 
works eorrespond to what is found on the Javan Monu- 
ment. With the exception of any possible finds among 
the Tibetan or Chinese writings, our only hope is in the 
great Jatakamala of 595 tales that Hodgson met with 
in Nepal. But it appears that after detailed examination 
of the reliefs we must give up hope of explaining the 
reliefs that follow after the J àtakamalà series, by any 
known text, So we only can attempt to consider what is 
here represented as a whole and how far it can be identi- 
fied by the help of tales from all sorts of other source 
The total number of sculptured panels which decora 
the walls and balustrades along the four galleries o 
to not less than 1300. The basement was emb 
- With 160 more reliefs, but these are no longer 
= this-part of the building was encased ev befor 
. türal decoration had been comple 
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7 We cannot close the description of Borobudur without 
quoting the beautiful words of Scheltema.. “ When high- 
born dawn," he says, “ rouses the tillers of the soil to go 
forth to their work and the eye of day showers benedic- 
tion, the solar word, spoken from the eternal throne and 
descending on wings of happiness, the living word is found 
emblazoned on the sea of light which floods the Kadu just 
as the fertilising water of the mountain-rills floods the 
sawahs (rice-fields); is found embodied in that superb 
temple, the Borobudur, whose soul, the soul of humanity 
imcommunion with the all-soul, is the soul of Java. 
Adorned with that priccless jewel of sanctity, the plain 
lifts its sensuous loveliness to heaven as the bride meets 
the caresses of her wedded spouse, trembling with love. 
They obey the divine law which bids them follow nature 
in drinking the amrita, gaining immortality like gods in 
creation of life, which may change, yet never dies, aging 
but receiving, the mystery of the Trimiirti. Clothed with 
the resplendent atmosphere, touched by the beams of the 
rising sun, its effulgent dagob, a mountain of gold, the 
Borobudur bursts out in the bloom of excellence, not the 
sepulchre of a discarded religion, or a fallen nation’s 
dreams, but a token of the germinal truth of all religion, 
a prophetic expression of things to be... When know- 
ledge shall cover the world at the advent of Visvapàni, 
deceit and avarice will cease tormenting and glad content 
will dwell in the negri jawa for eyer.” 


We must now turn our attention to a highly interesting 
group of temples which lie seattered over the 

onuments of lonely and inhospitable plateau of Dieng 
eoi pi Deren (Dipyang) some 6500 feet above the sea. There 
Bis: . are in reality five distinct, group of temples, 
some well-preserved, others mere heaps of stone, Nothing 
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can better sey ve to demonstrate the popularity of the five 
Pandavas of the great epic Mahabharata than the fact that 
among those ancient temples of the Dieng plateau the 
most prominent have been named after them. Thus 
we have Candi Puntadeva (Javanese name for Yudhis- 
thira), Candi Bhima, Candi Arjuna, Candi Srikandi and 
Candi Semabhadra. But it must be remembered that 
the present names of the Dieng temples, however in- 
teresting froma folklorist point of view, do not give 
any clue as to their origin and history. The Dieng 
plateau, represented not a civil capital, but a place of 
pilgrimage comparable with the Jaina temple cities of 
Palitana and Girnar in Western India; permanently in- 
habited only by priests and temple-servants and for the 
rest providing only temporary accommodation for 
pilgrims, amongst others for the king, who visited the 
plateau once a year. These temples are however “not 
remarkable for the beauty of the details when compared 
with Borobudur or Prambanan, but they are interesting 
to the Indian antiquary, because they are Indian temples 
pure and simple and dedicated to Indian gods." What 
strikes us most in these Brahminical temples is not only 
the classic harmony of their style but also the great 
simplicity in their decorations. The Dieng affords 
also many examples of sculpture. Of that applied to 
architectural surfaces the best instance is afforded by 
the Brahma, Siva and Visnu panels and Candi Srikandi. 
The forms are in general slender, with the leading lines 
Clearly developed. The largest remaining and the most 
beautiful temple on the Dieng isthe Candi Weogodoro 
or Bhima. These Dieng structures belong to the oldest — 
in the island; the 208 inseription, transferred te 
atavia, furnishing a record of the Dieng civilisation - 
Which goes back to 731 Saka (A.D. 809). ` 0 2 0 
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The most convincing proof.that the art of Borobudur 

was not a foreign import but a product of 

Mice ceo Java itself, is its pure Hindu-Javanese type 
pecs A both as to form and character, This of 
course does not mean to deny that Hindu- 

Javanese art as a whole, including that of Borobudur, 
found its origin and being in India, but it stands in 
Java as a separate unit that combines the original Indian 
elements with Javanese characteristics in a masterly 
manner. Borobudur is without doubt an extraordinary 
monument, in its unusual form, its majestic conception 
the vast quantity of subjects represented on its reliefs; 
in fact in every respect it is unique. But when we 
eonsider the Borobudur seulptures by themselves, there 
is no reason to doubt that they agree entirely with the 
other Hindu-Javanese statues and reliefs of the Middle- 
Javanese period. We find everywhere the same method 
and the same rules. They are essentially Indian in so 
far placing the chief point not in the beauty of form, 
but in thespirit they endeavour to represent by means of 
these forms. Thus Hindu-Javanese art appeals more ío 
feeling and imagination than to (he intellect and to be pro- 
perly appreciated, should be felt rather than understood. 
Its aim is to awaken some Special state of mind 


and way of thought; discernment or comprehension 
is not demanded except as a means of helping to- 
wards its ulterior aim. The evident neglect of 
anatomical detail probably belongs to this old-Indian 
patrimony as well as several other technical peculiari- 
ties.” Yet in what we must ascribe to the original Indian 
art and to its own Javanese quality, the Hindu-Javanese 
art of Middle Java everywhere retains itg own character. 
This is true at the same time of all Hindu-Javanese art, 
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though more apparent here or there, and more convincing, 
the. more skilled the sculptor may be, not only at 
Borobudur ; from this point of view it is really absurd to 
consider the “ Borobudur Art" Something apart; a 
Borobudur art does not exist, there is only Hindu-Javanese 
art in general and in that Borobudur figures equally with 
Prambanan and so many other monuments. We shall 
always place Borobudur at the top of the list as the first 
exponent thereof, as we are aware that this great stüpa 
| possesscs a wonderful individual quality not to be found 
` elsewhere. 


It is however impossible at our present state of know- 
ledge to say how much Hindu element is combined with 
the Javanese—how mueh remained individual and how 
much was lost of each, their influenee on one another, their 
gradual transformation into what at first sight appears so 
curiously fantastic but on closer examination becomes the 
harmonious union of Hindu-Javanese culture.: It is 
neither Javanese with a Hindu varnish nor Hindu merely 
transplanted into a foreign land, but exactly what the 
name indicates, a combination of two dissimilar powers, in 
value also unequal, and therefore the more remarkable it 
is that they created a perfect whole. [ith the help of 
East J ava, whose Hindu culture has left us so much more 
data also with remnants of manners and customs, habits 
‘nd institutions which are still alive in Bali, Cambodia - 
and Champa where a similar combined culture was form do 
by the amalgamation of native with Hindu element 

an discern the real nature and being of that comm 


= 
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f Borobudur, .Butup till now this kn 
aim and object, af endless labour, a 
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— Tt has been conjectured that the migration of Hinduism 
to East Java was the effect of Buddhism gain- 

The Saiva Temple ino ovound in the central part of the island: 
of Panataran? ° Mg ground in an au ا‎ nd; that | 
the pronounced Saivite tendencies of Mojo- 
pahit were a reaction against Buddhist innovations. A 
fusion of Saivism and Buddhism has continuous] y control- 
led the construction of the larger temples of the later | 
eastern Javanese period, says, houffer. The power and 
prosperity of East Java attained their Zenith under the i 
kings of Mojapahit. Four great rulers including Kreta- 
nagara and Hyam Wuruk occupied the throne in succession 


from 1294 to 1389. Amongst the, numerous monuments of 
this golden age of East Java, the finest and most important 


are far removed from the unity of conception and organic 
relation of parts characteristic of middle Java ; the temples 
of East Java, like those of Bali consist of buildings wholly 
unrelated and of various dates.. Of the main temple at 
Panataran only the basement remains, but the lower 
terraces are adorned with medallions and reliefs illustrat- 
ing the Ramayana, the upper with a continuous: frieze 
depicting the life of Krsna (Krsnayana). 
“About two miles and a half from Borobudur is a small 
temple of a different class known as Chandi 
Candi Mendut. Mendut. It consisted probably of three 
storeys with a series of 24 miniature pagodas 
round the lower storey, 16 round the second storey, 8 
round ihe third, half sunk in an octogonal wall, being 
crowned with a larger s/ipa. The walls are decorated 
with bas-relief figures of Hindu deities, groups of three or 
five in the larger central panels and single figures in:the 


| 
1 
1 
is the Saiva temple of Panataran near Blitar. Here we 
I 
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side panels all under canopies of Slight projection. The 
central figure is Buddha and the two other colossi, having 
only two arms each are certainly intended for Bodhisattvas. 
«These three,” Dr. Fergusson conjeciures, “may have 
been placed in the cells at a later date. But the colossal 
images themselves, wonderfully placed in their divine 
majesty, are to be reckoned among the great masterpieces 
of Buddhist art. They will stand comparison with the 
best work of the Gupta Period. The great interest how- 
ever of this little temple arises from the fact that it almost 
certainly succeeded immediately to Borobudur. Candi 
Mendut shows too a progress in design at a time when 
Buddhist art in India was marked by decay ; and it exhibits 
such progress in mythology that though there can be no 
doubt as to the purity of the Buddhism of Borobudur, any 
one might fairly argue that this temple belonged to 
Hinduism. 


Javanese excellence in plastic art is not only proved 

The Prambanan Dy the admirable reliefs of Borobudur, but 

ener. Table also by another magnificent series of sculp- 
* tured tableaux, which illustrate the story of 

Rama, the hero of the Ramayana. “ Although on the 
Indian continent, there is no story more beloved and no 
poem more renowned than Valmiki’s epic, yet it is on the 
Javanese temple of Prambanan that Rama’s adventures 
have been carved in stone in a manner unequalled by any- 
thing found in the Indian homeland" (Vogel, The Rela- 
tion between the Art of India and Java, p. 70). But where- 
48 the Borobudur sculptures are supreme in rendering the 
Buddhist ideal of mental repose, those of Prambanan 
Picture the heroic deeds of the divine Rama with great 


Vigour and perfect lucidity. 5 
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Not only in the-fatherland-of the great poet Valmiki 
has the. Ramayana remained -one ofthe most loved and 
treasured works but outside the old Hindusthan, the narra- | 
tive of Rama’s struggles with Ravana and Sita’s fidelity | 
has a long list of admireis as is shown حرط‎ the translations | 
of Valmiki's masterpiece more or less eloscly following the 
original. It lives forth as the Ramakien in the Siamese 
language, as the Hikayat Seri Rama in Malay literature 
and.as the Serat Ramais met within various redactions 
in Java.. In Bali it is highly -prized and illustrations of 
Rama’s adventures on painted cloths have been . found even 
in North Celebes. That the poem has long been known in 
Old Java is apparent not only from the , 1200 old Javanese 
versions which have heen found, but from the splendid 
reliefs seen in a temple of the Prambanan group which, 
was probably erected in the Sth century and also, from the 
Candi Panataran close to Blitar built a few centuries later, 
Both these buildings show many of the principal episodes 
of the cpos carved in stone. Neither of these series of 
reliefs however so far as they have been preserved gives 
the complete story. The Prambanan reliefs give repre 
sentations of the narrative from the march of Rama’s army 
to Lanka. The Candi Panataian represents Hanumäna at 

Lanka and carries on the narrative till the fight with Ravana’s 
brother, the terrible giant Kumbhaka rna. These later relicts 
go somewhat further than those of the Prambanan group but 
neither give the heginning of the narrative. It is remarkable 
to compare these lwo temples and to note the changes in the 
art of carving in stone which have taken place in Java in 
the course of a few centuries, At Prambana everything is 
truly Hindu-Javanese, but at Panataran the sculptures 


have attained the primitive and real Javanese character: 
| The carvings of the Panataran reliefs are more similar to 
i those of the present day as found ordinarily in Java an 


| 
| 
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Bali (vide J. Kats, Het Ramayana op J e i Tempel 
Reliefs.) 


Finally, let us consider the group of temples at Suku 
mme Suku the last stronghold of Javanese culture. 
| ed ہیی‎ Near the centre ofthe Island, not far from 
EC ut mount Lowes, there is a line of temples which 
may be considered to be of great importanee to the 
Javanese cultural history. They are among the most 
modern examples of style, having dates upon them of 1435 B 
i and 1440 A. D. or less than 40 years before the destruc- : 
j tion of Mojapahit and the abolition of the Hindu religion . 
` jinJava. So far as can be made out, they are coarser and : 
more vulgar in execution than any of those hitherto des- E 
eribed, and belonged to a degarded form of the Vaisnava 
religion. Garuda is the most prominent figure among 
the sculptures; but thereis also the tortoise, the boar 
and other figures that belong to Hinduism. The principal 
temple consists of a truneated pyramid raised on the top 
of three successive terraces. “The most interesting fea- 
ture”, observes Dr. Ferguson “with the remains at Suku 
is their extraordinary likeness to the contemporary 
edifices in Yucatan and Mexico". It may be only acci- ` 
dental but it is unmistakable. When we look at the vast 
expanse of ocean that stretches between Java and Central 
America, it seems impossible to conceive that any migra- 
tion ean have taken place eastward, say after the 10th 
= century that could have influenced the arts of the 
Americans. 14 seems equally improbable that any e 
— ists from America could have planted themselves in Jav 
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"ltd supposition that may be possibl 
| ount for the observed facts. It i 8 
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building races of Central America were of the same family 
as the native inhabitants of Java. Many circumstances 
lead to the belief that the inhabitants of Waster Island 
belong to the same stock, and if this is so, it is evident 
that distance is no bar to the connection. If this hypothe- 
sis is admitted, the history of the Hindu-Javanese art may 
be summed up as follows: The Javanese were first taught 
to build monumental edifices in stone by immigrants from 
India, and we know that their first productions were their 
finest and to a large extent of pure Indian in conception 
and style. During the next five centuries we can watch the 
Indian gradually waning and during the period from 1150 
to 1450 A. D., a native local style developing itself which 
blossomed at last into the hybrid style at Suku. 


OM NAMO BUDDHAYA. 
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O. C. Ganguly—The Art of Java. 

E. La Roche—Indische Baukust 6 Bde. 

P. V. Ayyar—South Indian Shrines. 

E. Diez—Die Kunst Indians. 

J. Graneman —Tjandi Paramb 

B. Kersjes—De Tjandi Mendoet Voor 

Th. B. Van Lelyveld—De J avannsche 

W. 0.J. Nieuwenkarup— Kunstwerke v 
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INDIAN PICTORIAL ART AS DEVELOPED IN 
BOOK-ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Hira Nand Shastri, M.A., D. Lit. Wpigraphist Lo the 
Govt. of India, Ootacamund. 


General remarks on the antiquity of pictorial art in 
India based on Brahmanical, Jain and Buddhist works 
and early paintings on rocks as well as in caves. 

Jātaka or birth stories of the Buddha represented in 
stone and. other carvings as well as in frescoes, Jain and 
Brahmanical legends, depicted similarly, must have been 
the precursors of and led early Citrakāras io portray 
the subjects on paper. 


Desire to sec in some visible form incidents connected 
with life-sketches is quite natural and must have 
prompted writers of stories of sorts to have their works 
illustrated either by themselves or by professional 
painters. The same must have been the ease with other 
writings, technical or others, on Ragas, Nāyikās, cte., ete. 
There isno wonder, then, if we come across illustrated 
manuscripts of various kinds not only in Sanskrit or 
Prakrit but in Hindi, Urdu ag well as Persian and other 
languages written in India in different ages. 


Dr. Ooomaraswamy's remarks in “Catalogue of the 
Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Pt. iv-(1) “Indian art has never developed book illustra- 
tions as such” and (2) “the illustrations take the form of 
square panels applicd to the page without organic relation 
to the text” and (3) “illustrated manuseri pls of any kind 
arc very rare" are not substantiated by faets. Marvellously 
illustrated hooks written for M ughal princes are too well 
known to scholars interested in the Subject. Description 
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of some iliustraled . books : _Sanskvit—Mahabharata, 
Ramayana, ۶ works, Gila-Goviudam, Ciltarasa- 
mai javi and other illustrated works found in bhandaras. 
Hindi-—Madhu-Mdalati (one by Majhan (Circa 1509 A.C.) 
noticed in Nag rri Pracarini Patrika (Vol. 6, No. 2) and in 
the ipa January-April 1998 number by Pandit 
Keshodas with a few illustrations, an incomplete copy of 
it in possession of the Bharata Kalaparisad, -the Society 
of Indian Art at Benares ; another, a different work 
altogether, in possession of a friend of mine. Hammira-hatha, 
Rukmizi-maigala and other illustrated manuscripts.. 
Several erotie: works written in Kashmir, Orissa, Rewah 
and other places ete. 


Illustrated Jaina work Kalpa-Sütra of Bhadrabahu 
(who, according to ail Jaina authors including Hema- 
eandra, died.after hundred and seventy years from the 
moksa of Mahavira had elapsed and is believed to have 
been the contemporary of Candragupta Maurya) whieh 
gives. the legendary account of the life of Mahavira, the 
last. 'Tivthankara and of some other Jainas though the 
latter portion is regarded as spurious. Its manuseripts 
anging from Sam. 1100 onwards are known. The one 
Written in Sam. 1100 is reported to exist in the Dharmavi- 
jaya Library at Agra. Prof. Jacobi of Germany ownsa —,- 
copy which is dated in Sam. 1484 One illustrated copy 
with me must be older. The last page of it is not yet found. 
The penultimate page I have, gives the year 1624 ofthe — 
Vikrama era as the date when it was made over by one — — 
Bhàvadevasüri to somebody and shows that it belonged ta 
Bhàvameru, Tt comes from Hissar. The other copy wi 
Me comes from Ahmedabad and is dated Miktamal 
1505. T have got only a few page of it with me A 
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comes from Phalodi in Jodhpur Rajaputana. Several 
other copies of the kind are mentioned in various catalogues, 
These manuscripts, belonging to different parts of India, 
will show that illustrated books were not restricted to one 
part of India only and that books were illustrated with 
appropriate organic illustrations all over the country. 
The mere fact that several works on Siipa-Sastra were 
written in the South would prove the existence of illus- 
trated books there. Some described. Without illus- 
trations, such works could not have been of much use. 
"The Kalpa-siitra mainly narrates the life of Mahavirasvamin 
and contains the legend regarding the transference of his 
embryo from the womb of the Brahmani mother to that of 
a Ksatriya and its earliest known representation in stone 
(Cir. Ist century after Christ) is given on a slab from 
Mathura now preserved in the Lucknow Provincial 
Museum. This interesting sculpture supports the remark 
made above that stories carved in stone must have led to 
drawing pictures on paper. Other Jain works are also 
known, e.g. Upade‘amala. A manuscript from Awrang- 
abad dated V. S. 1780 and some others described. The 
illustrations are certainly organic in all cases excepting 
those which are merely decorative. 
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The only Image of Cundî. 
(Mr. Whitney's Collection.) 
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THE ONLY IMAGE OF CUNDA.: 
7. Bhattachyaryya, M.A. Ph. D. Director, 
Criental Inslitute, Baroda. 

In the Sadhanamaia there are three Sadhanas des- 
eribing 2 four-armed deity whose name is differently 
spelt in different manuser ipts as Cunda, Cundà and Cundra. 
Her Mantra however is uniformly given as Om Cale 
Cule Cunde Svaha which leads one to accept the spelling 
Cunda as correet. She is generally deseribed as one-faeed 
and four-armed carrying in the two principal hands a 
howl on the lap and showing the Varada (gift-bestowing) 
Mudra and a lotus witha book in the two other hands. 
In one of the three Sadhanas it is further said that 
she bears on her crown the figure of the parental Dhyani 
Buddha Vajrasattva; in the two other Sàdhanas however 
there is no mention of the parental Dhyani Buddha. In 
another Sadhana she is described as sitting in Saftva- 
paryanka. Tt cannot even now be definitely said what is 
meant by the word Sattvaparyanka. In the Indian Bud- 
dhist Iconography it has been suggested that the Asana 
may mean the seat of an animal. But this has been objected 
to by Professor Foucher and others, though their own 
explanation also is no more convincing. So far it seems M 
hopeless to find out the correct attitude which this — 
Sattvaparyaika represents unless, of course, we can n its 


Upon an image which actually represents this kind of 
Seat, (dmn one instance alone in an a of rpa 
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the Lalita altitude on a Sattvaparyanka "' we find 
that the seat on which Khasarpana is seated bears cary- 
ings of animals, men and some inanimate objects? Tj 
seems, therefore, very probable that Sattvaparyanka 
represents a seat which is supported by some animals 
other than the lions as in that ease it would no longer 
be a Sattvaparyanka but a Simhasana. Tt cannot, however, 
be said that this is the true or final interpretation of the 
term but we cannot hope ما‎ meet with a correct explana- 
tion till further examples come to light. 

Images of Cunda are extremely rare. As a matter 
of fact up till now no image has yet been discovered which 
corresponds exactly with the description of the Sadhana 
and that in important details. To say the least, it is ex- 
tremely risky to identify an image when descriptions do 
not correspond in important details. Professor A. Foucher 
in his first part of D'Iconagraphie Bouddhique de T,’Inde 
identified an image in the British Museum as that of 
Cunda. But this image instead of showing the Varada 
Mudra in the right hand shows the rosary instead, so that 
the hand instead of Showing the downward direction 
is raised upwards. Besides this, there is a parasol raised 
over her head and below the parasol are two figures of 
the Dhyani Buddha Amitübha, This identification is not 
in accordance with the Sadhana and therefore cannot be 
called correct. 

Again Professor Foucher hit upon another figure (this 
time from Java) and indentified it as that of Cundá, in 
his Beginnings of Buddhist Art (pp. 265-6, PL. XLIV) 
and other essays, But this besides being wholly different 


1. Sadhanamala, Vol T p. 42. HIRT: "°° °°° o gg s 
9. Ree Indian Buddhist Boon, ran FTF: | 
3, Fig ? A e Buddhist Teonography, Plate XXT, 
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from the description given in the Sadhana appears T ONDE 
a male figure. Therefore this identification also is to be 
discarded’. 


The only image of Cunda which accurately corresponds 
with the Dhyana contained in the Sadhana comes from 
the collection of a wealthy American Solicitor, Mr. W 
B. Whitney of New York. By the courtesy and generosity 
of this gentleman 1 could get a copy of the photograph 
of the image which is reproduced along with this 
paper. The image in Mz. Whitney's collection is 123” 
in height and hails from a collection made by a Chinese 
in Peking and,as a matter of fact, was identified by 
Mr. Whitney himself?. This image of Cunda therefore 

-is unique. 


The image as can be seen from the photograph is 
extremely beautiful and artistic and is one-faced and 
four-a1med as required by the Sadhana. Here the goddess 
siis in the meditative pose ona double conventional lotus 
and in the two principal hands which are arranged in the 
Samadhi Mudra she carries the bowl on the lap. In the 
two other hands she shows the Varada Mudra in the 
tight and the book on lotus inthe left. She is decked 
in all ornaments and wears richly garments. 


The image corresponds with the Sadhana in every 
detail which describes Cunda in the following terms :— 
Trani :شود‎ wea agi su gaaat say pmi aAA- 
Wat araga ara, | 


Reet 


; designates a 
1, In J. R. A. S. 1909, p. 291, PL IIT, 1, Dr. Coomara Swamy 
four-armed hanes pes Lx Ceylon as Cunda. Sheshows in herfour hands a 


i y dhana and the image in this case 
ys eg A rit aad a aae e PEU such identifications. 


bronzes ag o و‎ ssreation) dfi which 

f Cunda, on identification of Ww was 
ما‎ description and reproduction by Prof. کر سو‎ his book... 
20 ` May 21, 1936. 
uL De meditative poso of tine (Vaipan gs uae 
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ED DAJJAL, ANTICHRIST. 
rillon, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Arabie, 

University of Aligarh. 

A tradition says that once after prayers Muhammad 
told the congregation to keep their places and said that 
Tamim-ud-Dari had told him a legend about Antichrist 
which agreed with what he himself had told them. 
Considering the dates of Christianity and Islam this can 
only mean that the traditions about Ed Dajjal were borrow- 
ed from the legend of Antichrist. The object of this 
paper is to point out the resemblances hetween the Muslim 
tradition and the Judaeo-christian legend. It is not 
possible to separate Jewish material from Christian. 

The traditions about Ed Dajjal are these. 

Antichrist is a eurly-haired youth with a dull eye; I 
should say he is like Abdul-ul-Uzza b. Qatan. Those of you 
who live till he comes will read on him the opening verses 
of the chapter of the Cave. He will come on a road 
hetween Damascus and Mesopotamia and lay waste on the 
right hand and the left. Servants of God be steadfast! 
They said; O prophet of God,. how long will he Stay on 
carth? Te said; Forty days, one day like a year, one like 
` and the rest of its days like 


a month, one like a week ts de : 
your days.....We said; O prophet of God, what is his spee 
; which the wind drives. He 


on earth? He said; Like rai! x : 

Will eome to a people and call them, and they will believe 
in him and obey him. He gives orders to the heaven and 
it rains, and to the carth and it bears fruit. Their carie 
will come home having the highest humps, the. Biggest 
"dders, and. the longest flanks. Then he will come to a 
People and call them, and they will not hear his eall. He 


i i thing 
7 1 they will become poor, no 
Will leave them, and they kae es 


m 
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will pass by a ruin and say to it; bring out your 
treasures. The treasures in it will follow him like 
queen bees. Then he will call a man in the bloom of youth 
and purposely cut him in pieces with a sword. Then he 
will call him and he will come forward and his face will 
shine and he will laugh. Just then God sends the Christ 
the son of Maryam, and he comes down by the white 
minaret to the east of Damaseus, wearine two garments 
dyed saffron, laying his hands on the wings of two angels, 
If he bows his head they drop rain and if he raises it balls 
of silver like pearls drop down. If an infidel feels his breath 
he must die. His breath reaches as faras his sight. He 
seeks him (ed Dajjal) till he overtakes him in the gate 
of Lydda and kills him. Then a people, whom God 
has helped, come to Jesus b. Maryam and he wipes 
their faces and tells them of their grades in paradise. 
Then God reveals to Jesus; T have chosen servants. whom 
itis not permitted to anyone to kill Make them take 
refuge in the mountain. God will send Gog and Magog 
hastening from every high land. Their van will pass the 
Jake of Tiberias and drink up what is in it; their rear 
will pass by and say; Once water w 


ophet of God and his companians will be besieged 
the head of am ox 


will he of more value to one of 

than one hundered dinars to you to-day. Jesus and 
Mpanions will pray to God and God will send 
to the necks of them (Gog and Magog) and | 

¢ as one man. Then Jesus and his companions | 
arth and not find on earth one span . 
ed with the stink and the stench of them 
h ions will 1 an 


as here. Jesus the 
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Then God willsend rain, no house of hair or stone will 
stand against it, and God will wash the earth and leave 
it like a plate. Then shall be said to the earth ; Bring 
forth your fruit, bring out your blessing. 'Then a band 
shall eat of a pomegranate and take shelter uuder its rind : 
milk shall be blessed till one milch camel satisfies a troop, 
a cow satisfies a tribe, and an ewe a clan. Then God will 
send a gentle wind; it will take them under the arms. 
The spirit of every believing Muslim will be taken away 
and evil men will remain fighling one another as asses 
fight; and then the hour will come upon them. (Muslim. 
vol. 2, 376). 

Then for seven years men shall remain and there shall 
be no enmity between any two of them. Then God will 
send a coid wind from the north and there will not 
remain on the earth one in whose heart is the weight 
ofa grain of good or faith but he will be cut off. So 
that if one of you entered into the heart ofa mountain 
(the wind) would follow him and seize him. Evil men 
with the speed of birds and the bodies of beasts will 
abide, neither doing good nor hating evil. Then the devil 
will appear to them and say; Will you not obey? They 
will answer; What are your orders? He bids them 
Worship idols wherein is their wealth and pleasant 
prosperity. Then will the trump be blown and none will 
hear it without bending his head and raising it. The 
first to hear it was a man plastering his camel trough ; 
he cried and men cried. Then God will send rain like 
dew, from it will spring the bodies of men, ‘Then a second — | 
blast and they will stand up and gaze...-(Muslim. v 
2, 378). Thal they will make children whiteheaded; - 
day the leg shall be uncovered. (Muslim. Vok 2450 
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The story told by Tamim-ud-Dari, who had been a 
Christian, was this. They drew near to an island in the 
west........ they landed on it anda beast met them, having 
much curly hair, so that they could not tell its head 
from its tail by reason of its hairiness. ‘They said; What 
art thou? It said; F am the spy. Go to this man in the 
convent for he desires to talk with you. When it named 
a man we feared that it might be a devil We went 
quickly, entered the convent, and there was the 
most strongly bound man we had ever seon; 
were fastened to his neck and the part he 
and ankles with iron. 


biggest, 
his hands 
tween his knees 


He said; Tell me of the palms of Beisan. Do they 
bear fruit? We said; Yes. He suid; They will soon 
bear no fruit. Tell me of the lake of Tiberias. Ts there 


water in it? Yes. There will soon be no water in it. 


I am Antichrist; I shall soon be 
out and I shall walk through the earth, and I shall nof 
leave a town without overthrowing it except Mecca and 
Tayyiba (Medina); they are both forbidden me. Tf I 
. wish to enter one of them an angel meets me with a 

f drawn Sword in his hand and turns me from it. At 
4> every opening of it are angels guarding it. The prophet 

aid; it is in the east. (Muslim. Vo]. 2, 380). 


allowed to come 
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while outside Palestine, is in Syria. This is obviously 
amark of its Christian origin. * 


A summary of the first tradition will show that itis 
not a coherent story. The sequence of events is this; the 
coming of Antichrist and his success; the eoming of 
Jesus and the death of Antichrist; Gog and Magog and 
their destruction; the removai of Jesus and the saints F 
: the golden age; the removal of the saints from the earth E 
the war of the wicked; the end. 

Tn this tale the threefold destruction of evil is strange. 
One asks also who was left to enjoy the golden age when 
Jesus and the saints were taken away. It is possible to 
reply that they were not taken off the earth but only 
removed to another part of it. But one feels that this is ' 
not the meaning intended and that the argument is a 
quibble. "Phe repetition in the tale reminds one of the 
Apocalypse where the forces of evil are destroyed several 
times over; first the great and evil city Babylon is des- 
troyed ; then the false prophet and the beast; then Goz and 
Magog; and finally all evil is consumed. Any one who 
has read the apocalyptic books must feel that there is no sa 
essential difference between them and this tradition; that 
it is in the direct line of descent from them. 

To come io details. 3 

The name ed Dajjal recalls the false prophet of the, 
Apocalypse who is the chief enemy of the saints. The 
devil is called “the father of lies’ (John. 5, 8) and also 
‘the deceiver of the world’ (Rev. 12, 9. Didache. 16, 4). 
k With ‘on it were the opening words of the chapt i 
| ofthe Gave’ compare ‘on its heads were the x nes 
. blasphemies ’ (Rev. 13, 1) and the many references in the 
Sume book to the mark of the beast’ E 
— Forty days, "e ; 
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This method of counting time is quite in the manner 
of apocalypse. In Daniel 9, 24—27 time is counted by 
weeks when history shows that a week stands for a year, 
In ch. 12,7 we find the mysterious ‘a time, times and 
3 half' and in Psalm 90, 4, ‘a thousand years in thy 
sight are as yesterday’. The peculiar wording of this 
phrase of the tradition suggests the words of the Gospel 
"except those days had been shortencd no flesh had been 
saved ’ (Mat. 24,22). The days of terror were shortened 
by the merey of God in answer to the pravers of the 
saints and one feels that the same idea underlies this 
tradition; that the forty days had all originally been 
years. 


The miracles of Antichrist. 


“His appearance is through the energy of Satan, 
in all power and signs and false wonders. (2 Thess. 2, 9). 
There are many references in Revelation io the wonders 
wrought by the powers of evil. In the same book it is 
said; “ He will make all, the small and the great, the 
rich and the poor, the free and the slaves, to take a sign 
on their right hands or their foreheads, without which 
noman may buy or sell (13,16). ‘This is only another 
way of saying that those who do not obey Antichrist will 
be made poor. 


Antichrist always fails to raise the dead to life but 
this miracle is worked by 


Simon Magus—a representative 
of evil—though it is only 


an appearance and a vain show. 
(Acts of Simon with Peter, ch. 28). Tn another tradition 
(Muslim. 2, 378) it is said that ed Dajjāl cuts the man 
whom he kills in half with.a Saw; an idea that is familiar 
from the martyrdom of Isaiah, 
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“ Placing his hands on the wings of two angels", 

“The son of man coming on the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory, and he shall send his angels’ 
(Mat. 24, 30). 

* No unbeliever ean feel his breath without dying”. 

“ Ife sent out of his mouth as it were a fiery stream, 
and out of his lips a flaming breath......so that sud- 
denly nothing more was to be seen of the innumerable 
multitude, save only dust of ashes and ‘smell of smoke”. 
(4 Ezra. 13,10). 

“Fe will seek him till he finds him in the gate of 
Ludd and will kill him”. 

* He will be bound—and afterwards he will put him to 
death ". (2 Bax. 40). 

* He will wipe their faces”. 

* God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes", 
(Rev. 7, 17.) 

* Make my servants flee to the mountains”. 

“Then let them that are in Judaea flee into the 
mountains". (Mat. 24, 16). In Christian legend Gog 
and Magog are as many as the sands of the sea. (Rev. 20,8) - 
They come to war against the holy ones of God. * He 
will besiege Jesus the prophet of God and his compa- 
nions”. They surrounded the camp of the saints and ‘the 
beloved city’. (Rev. 20, 9). The statement that the head of 
an ox will be worth more to one of them than one hundred 3 
dinars might well be suggested by the account of the - 
siege of Samaria when the head of an ass was sold for : 
eighty pieces of silver. (2 Kings. 6, 25). 03 b ren 
between the two is probably due to Muslim orthodoxy. 

* Jesus the prophet of God and his compa 2: s ees 
fall to the earth and will not find there endi | 
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This is the first hint that the war between Jesus and 
ed Dajjal was not onearth. In Christian literature the 
spirit of evil is sometimes culled the ‘spirit of the air. 
In the tradition it has been forgotten that the fight was 
above the earth and only this phrase remains to show 
the original conception. We may quote; “ There was war 
in heaven, (or, in the sky) Michael and his angels fighting 
with the dragon. The dragon and his angels fought but 
could not prevail, and no place was found for them in 
heaven. The great dragon, the old serpent, who is ealled 
deviland Satan, who deceives the whole world, was cast 
down to the earth and his angels with him. (Rey. 12, 7.) 
It is curious to see how the same pharase occurs in 
different connections in the two stories, ‘no place.’ 

The slaughter is described in other words; “I saw 
an angel standing in the sun and he cried with a great 
voice to all birds that fly in the sky; Come, gather to the 
great supper of God, that you may eat the flesh of kings, 
and princes, and heroes, the flesh of horses and their 
riders, the flesh of all free and bound, small and great. 
And all the birds were filled with the flesh of them. 
(Rev. 19, 17.) For the use of birds as the instrument of 
God's providence we may compare Elijah's ravens. (1 
Kings 17, 4.) 


Wind. 


The idea that God takes men from danger by 
a wind is fairly common. (Enoch. 39) “The kings 
of theearth, the great ones, the princes, the rich, the 
strong, and every one bound and free shall hide them- 
selves in caves and holes in tho rocks and say to the 
hills and rocks; Fall on us and hide us from the face of 
him that sits on the throne," (Rev. G, 15) 
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* Bad men will remain with the S 


peed of birds and the 
bodies of wild beasts." 


“All those who are polluted with iniquity will flee to 
it as evil beasts flee and creep into the forest." (2 
Baruch. 39, 6) 

Trumpet. 


The trumpet is very common in apocalyptic books; one 
quotation is enough. “The seven angels who had the 
seven trumpets prepared to sound them.” (Rey. 1, 6). 


The domestic detail of the man mending his eamel 
trough is imitated from *'Two men shall be working in. 
the field, one shall be taken and the other left. ‘Two 
women shall be grinding at the mill, one shall be taken 
and the other left." (Mat. 24, 40.) 

“From it shall spring the bodies of men. Then a 
second blast and they shall stand up.” 

This reminds one irresistibly of the vision of the valley 
of dry bones, in which bones first become bodies and then 
by a separate act are filled with life. (Ezekiel 37.) 

. White headed children and the uncovered leg. 


“And the heads of the children shall be white with 
grey hair." — (Jubilees 23, 25.) 

The uncovered leg is said by the dictionaries fo be 
3 metaphor for calamity. The phrase occurs in t 
Koran (68,42) but it is much older than that. The - 
Hebrew prophet sang; “Take the millstone, grind m, ہ‎ 
take off the veil, strip off the skirt, bare the 
| (Isaiah. 47, 2). This may be a case of the same expression 
. 9ceurring independently in both Arabic and Heb: 
` Beast. 2 
. From Daniel onwards — 
: C-0. | 
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Revelation one is associated with the false prophet, 
(19, 20). Many of these beasts are not known to natura] 
history. 

“The higgest man I have seen—his hands tied to his 
neck—with iron.” 

“I saw an angel—having the key of the abyss and a 
great chain in his hand and he bound the dragon, the 
old serpent, who is the devil and Satan." (Rev. 20, 1). 

The palms of Beisan and the lake of Tiberias. 

The idea was familiar that at the coming of Antichrist 
the order of nature would be disturbed. “Suddenly shall 
the sown places appear unsown.'' * The springs of the 
fountains shall stand still so that for threc hours they 
shall not run." (4 Ezra. 6, 22. 24). 

Here we may find a place for two descriptions of the 
earth to illustrate that in the Muslim tradition. “All 
desirable trees shall be planted on it, and they shall plant 
vines on it; and the vines which they plant thereon shall 
yield vine in abundance, and as for allthe seed which 
is sown thereon, each measure of it shall bear a thousand, 
and each measure of olives shall yield ten presses of oil." 
(Enoch. 10, 19.) “'The earth also shall yield its fruit ten 
{thousand fold and on each vine shall be a thousand 
branches, and each branch shall produce a thousand 
clusters, and each cluster produce a thousand grapes, and 
each grape produce a cor of wine." (2 Baruch. 29, 4.) 

“T am ed Dajjal, I shall soon be allowed to come out.” 

“Satan will be loosed from his prison and will 
come out to deceive the nations, ” (Rev. 20, 8.) 

; In another tradition occur the words ; “Phe city (of 
Medina) will shake with three Shakings’’ which recall 


“a great earthquake..and the great city became three 
parts." (Rey. 16, 18). 
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Conclusion. 


The tone of the traditions about ed Dajjal is the 
same as that of the apocalyptic books. You have only 
to read few chapters of any one of them to be convinced 
of this. 

The incidents are largely the same; so is the want of 
coherence. On the strength of the Muslim story that 
Antichrist was killed at Lydda, or as another tradition has 
it, at the church of Lydda, scholars are satisfied that this 
incident formed part of the Christian legend; though it 
is not mentioned in any book now extant. 

In several places variations in details seem to be due to 
faulty memory of the actual wording of the earlier story. 

Ed Dajjal is one of the latest offshoots from the 
great mass of apocalyptic literature. 
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A STUDY OF THE KULLIYAT OF 'IMAD-I- FAQIH 
OF KIRMAN. 


Mohd. Iqbal M. A., Ph. D. Universily Professor of 
Universily of the Punjab, Lahore. 

: The Persian tadhkiras of poets are notor iously lack- 
ing in biographical facts. In recent times this dearth 
‘of biographical. details has (o a considerable ‘extent, 
been compensated by careful examinations of the poets 
own works. ‘Thus for instance, the biographies of Sa‘di, 
of Mas'ud Sa'd Salman, of Firdawsi, Nizimi, Anwari, 
Khāqānīand ‘Attar have been reconstructed by modern 
critics by patiently serutinising their poetical works. Ihe 
result of such a research may not be very encouraging 
but the facts supplied by this method are surely more 
reliable than the legends generally given in the tadhkiras. 

My reasons for taking up ‘Imad: for the purpose of a 
close study of his Kulliyat are these: (1) Firstly, that 4 
is one of the most noteworthy representatives of the classi- 
cal period of Persian poetry, (especially ghazal); he is a 
contemporary, and according to the tradition a rival, of 
Hafiz and Salman, and as such should certainly claim our 
best attention. (2) Secondly, that no appreciation or eri- 
tieism of his poetry has, so far as T know, been yet attemp- 
ted.and no portion of his Kulliyat has been made accessi- 
ble through publication, and MS. copies of it are extremely 
tare’. (3) Thirdly, that I was fortunate.in coming across 
an exceedingly valuable MS. of the Kulliyat of ‘Imad 
belonging tomy friend Professor S. D. Azar, who, with 
his habitual generosity, placed it at my service for an 


indefinite period of time. This MS. is very ancient 


1. Only one other copy of the Kulli t of I ; ist in 
India, in the Bengal Asiatic Society. The "m OF Imad is known to ex 
of the diwan (o ghazals) only. Y. The Bankipur Library possesses a CODY 
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(possibly written during the life-time of the poet, or at 
any raie not long after his death) and contains a very 
reliable text, (4) and fourthly, that notices of “Imad given 
in the tadhkiras contain little about his life. 


The MS. of the Kulliyat is slightly defective at the 
end, undated, but, as T have said, belongs io the late Sth 
or carly 9th century. It comprises 423 folios, and, accor- 
ding to my computation, 15000 lines, consisting of four 
Mathnawis viz. (D) the Safa Nama or Mümis-ul-abràr, | 
(2) the Sulibat Nama (3) the Muhabbat Nama and (4) the | 
Tariqat Nama; thena collection of ten versified letters | 
addressed to various persons, called the Dah Nama; 
qasidas, ghazals, and rubaiyat. 

Among’ these, the autobiographical details are to 
be found mainly in the introductory parts of -the 
Mathnawis. These, so far as I could notice and collect 
I now propose to present in this paper. 

‘Imad was born (probably at Kirman where his father | 
lived) before 700 A. H., for the passage in which he | 
makes mention of the death of his father as well as of one 
Khwaja Malmüd, his father’s spiritual teacher, both of 
whom died in Safar 705, indicates that in that year he 
was already. grown up. For in that passage he says that | 
after their death he had to face many hardships, but by 
devoting himself to study and spiritual exereises he over- 
eame his difficulties. The passage is in the Münis'ul- 
abràr;— ; 

ff Ae : ages * 
ہے تی ہے یٹ‎ 
n 


i EN‏ مرش دی ولم ورلشت. رت 
j dis. 2‏ : . 
خر P‏ پر SLi i A ed‏ 
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ند 277 


Ja osa 
E UCET سیل‎ 
ACA» pru 


yaf‏ 2 زوه ام اردان 


رز Agli‏ فقت ره 


iie‏ زان 
Pel fe‏ تد 


Another passage in the Mathnawi Tarigat Nama 
supports this conjecture about 'Imàad's date of birth. 
Tarigat Nama was writienin 750 and in the passage 
referred to the poet states that he is already a grey-haired 
old man— à 


z ^ 1 1‏ 
خر د رطام تیل Ü‏ )کد رربت شرس MO‏ 
Re |‏ ۰ 


ار oeufs‏ مانم زی توان 
That he lived throughout his life at Kirman is amply‏ 
proved by his frequently referring to it as being the‏ 
place of his residence, by his very often playing upon‏ 
the word Kirman as meaning worms (plural of)‏ 
and by his praising again and again its temperate climate‏ 
and congenial society. The following passage from the‏ 

Tariqat Nama will serve as a good Specimen :— 


^ . C XE. تہب ےہ ےم ہمہ یس‎ - 
(1), Refers to Khwaja Mahmud, : 
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کرت ب shail‏ 
ان کان یت غال 
See‏ اد ابل ار| 
شی ری دیریگ 
ANSEF‏ 
do» NP‏ 


oboe bes 
Arg 
LAS a feos 
PO 
روات رلح ددر ودل نگ‎ 
AMA تاب بانج دریں پازا ر‎ 
بب ل کے کدی د اباش‎ 
اول‎ J ea t 


V e مور ,4 ضر‎ ene 2: : 
رن‎ cain ADE ارد رزه درن‎ yi میق‎ 
Ts a CE 4 = Z w fay 
ار‎ an دد سی رار مقار اسیا‎ Ya aly 
A little further the poet says that he has been living 


in Kirman for forty years;— 
ouod Fato di 
لئ انت‎ ilf cA Mf. 


After the death of his father in 705 and up to T41, 
the year in which the Muzaffari prince Mubariz ud- in 
Muhammad took possession of Kirman, ' Imad seems to 
have lived in poverty and hardship; for frequently and 
bitterly does hè complain of his evil days. I havea 


quoted above the passage relating the death of h fe 
and the consequent misfortunes. The following is ano 


.. Similar passage from the Suhbat Nama writte 
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P Gy if Mg زہراددوان‎ 
سن با‎ bor imal, d (^ 


f 2 اوہ کی یں‎ 27 Go» id 


روا ر نوہ یرد WANT bal Ae‏ 


The poet’s abode in Kirman was a Convent (à) 
the history of whose foundation he narrates in the 
Münis'ul-abràr. The founder of this conveni was a 
certain Khwaja Malmud (spoken of above as the spiritual 
guide of ‘Imad’s father) who, from his early childhood 
was given to study and devotion. At the 
knew the Qur'àn by hear 
medicine, 


age of 7 he 
t and then studied law, hadith, 
mysticism and exegesis of the Quran: 


147229 27 پوس ہت‎ cL 


Prud و سب‎ RO 
D Aa H 2 Na > 
eA ورک کل‎ cf. obese 
i SID 2277 


Till the age of 40, helived a retired life 


at Kirmān. 
The Prophet appeared to him in a dream and advised 


——— 


(1) بالتصرف‎ ell ورف‎ is recorded by H : by. Sh, 
Abu Bakr Muh. b, Ibrahim al Bukhari al Kálabnár ate کی‎ boon uidi 
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اچ چت 


سد ج چا که 


HIE babi ie, 
REIMAN 


yg Peis 


Jose تن‎ 


(Uf A lewd 
کر رڈ شف ش ہیقت‎ 
g goshi us 
STO دراو ت‎ 
کرد روانش ررم مارت‎ 
زیت روئ بل انش‎ 


اتب رای eta‏ 
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him to go to Kamuya (4 )“ر‎ in ‘Iraq and become a 
disciple of Shaykh Zayn’ud-din Qutb-i-Zaman:: 


کرو شتی دام 


زا pitais‏ 
s‏ ور ی 


ہے نے 


1) Sh. Zain’ud-din, elsewhere called رى‎ 62/5 by ‘Imad was, aceording 
to nis ا ا‎ a disciple of Sh. Shihab'ad-din * Umar (obviously Sh. Shihab 
"ud-din ‘Umar Suhrwardi d. 632 A. H.) of Baghdad on whose advice Sh. Zain'ud- 
din devoted himself to learning and joined the Mustansiriya College at Baghdad 
where he received a high education in law and religion:— 


شہاب الین ررقت 


LE Bers: ک2‎ our D: 


ga a تمل سال‎ Pa 
ps p ا‎ 


Ki Er 
espe 
poop T 
joel 


———— 


Mee ارقا‎ 


dé a امم یتم‎ 
iy rete 
pec 
rep EC, 
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Kh. Mahmüd accordingly went there and became 
the diciple of the Shaykh. After some time the Khwaja, 
with the permission of his pir, returned to his nativo 
town Kirmàn. The Shaykh instrueted him to found a 
convent al Kirman, to reside there, and to devote himself 
to the spiritual guidance of the people. 'lhe convent at 
Kirman was accordingly founded by the Khwaja in 
the year 666 A. H. to which was attached a refectory 
and it gradually became a popular resort of students, 
- dervishes and all sorts of pious people. From that date 
until 705, Khwaja Mahmüd continuously resided in that 
convent, to which endowments and financial grants were 
given :— 


ow, 7 D 
; من لم ایں دار‎ f yr bs ga 


D امام سان جن‎ bow o wey Qu 


KARA 
ماچ ت ورز داشر درد‎ 
SASS? مرد‎ 
عل تابا پم‎ 
babet 
رور رما عت زرو‎ eus 


مرم بدا ت 
DAS‏ واش ر ورو 
رن درا نلم Vy‏ 
peggy‏ 
Zi D eo»‏ 


rop‏ لاعت درو 


Kh. Mahmüd died on the 7th of Safar 705, 


succeeded by his nephew — 


37/177 911 OV, m 
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"Phe father of ‘Imad, a favourite disciple of the 


Khwaja, died within the same week after which our poet 
was left helpless and neglected: 


LP "D > ۶ » ; 
Cable ہم ز‎ ec 99. 445 UY 
A دض ہیں توش‎ sirih shite 


He then devoted himself, as already pointed out, to 
study und vigorous spiritual exercises, and after a time 
went to ‘Irāq and acquired his mystic frock (5,8) 
from the Shaykh of Kamuya (evidently the above-men- 


^4 


tioned Sh. Zayn'ud-din). 
ote . A 5 es j حم‎ 
durae li زر‎ ( er 637 


Elsewhere he mentions the cs 5*5 ei or خر | جه 6 *5 ی‎ 
as his master and liberator from adversity: 


dy‏ ان ددات ررد زا د م BE‏ بد ر رر 

PL Pipa d‏ کم ازام کر 
lich Side‏ 

and again giving advice to his son he says: 

dough Plow Be 

pot بن رب ل‎ Em 

rial) درو‎ edy belive 

OY Sipen‏ ده ىر AW‏ رہ 
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‘Imad. once, in a dream, found himself in the agony of 
death from which he was relieved through the timely aid 
and blessing of usy 525 :— 

A ۶ بر‎ - 
ale! ei foal: aUis ارات‎ rb 
07 ماد‎ Fug, 

l “ ^ Q "T کے‎ ave 
oS ypo oti ud 
"gd gg ut» 

Hu? 2 Ah » n g 
edes امت نالک‎ Cr rtg uL 

oe ne > 4 z 
role, roo C انعالگن شر‎ LA 
رادت رام صائد‎ a شر تی با مسا‎ 

Es (e ~ © 

Cee, FT anale 
E P ATO 5 P 1 fà 2 TA 
Yet. pee uar 

In 741 Kirman was taken, as al ready stated, by 
Sultan Mubariz’-ud-Din or the Muzaffari ruler of Fars, 
and it appears that his attention was attracted both by the 
piely and 720 of ‘Imad. He rose high in the royal 


favour and was granted by the king some monthly 
allowance :— 


مر[ اورا رواو و وق ف زور گور abdoyla‏ 


ariz-ud-Din ordered the construction of many new 
in Kirman and to this ‘Imad refers in his Tariqat 


ز سی اوشرہ برای ‌راباد Li soit‏ 
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"Shah Shuja‘ the son and suecessor of Mubariz-udzDin 


was also favourably disposed towards *Imàd. In his. 
introduction to the-Dah Nama he says;— 


AMAA 
efie Atip hia 
fp BG (Fh poy 
اردکار‎ ee bw بار‎ o ou 
Many of his qasidàs are addressed to Shah Shuja‘ 
and some of his Mathnawis, as we shall see, are dedicated 


to him. ‘Imad had a brother named Majd’-ud-Din who 
accompanied him to Kamuya and was his fellow-disciple. 


ox A Apa 222 Gel Ags 
subs err X f' D gal 
Ja اپ اناسفا چرویں‎ 
poer. من پیک بر‎ AR 
shah زود امان شود‎ Ae; 327 73/1 
`` ‘Tmãd looks upon the life of celibacy with approval. 
0 00777777 
chiese crise UR 
ids دو رہل ارز کب‎ 
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` But that he himself did marry and had at least one 
son is indieated by the following passage in whieh he 
addresses his son and gives him advice:— 


4 e 7 E^ رف‎ ۰ 1 At Pr) 
PRE AEE 
Iu. os, pet a - 
ofa ر‎ chanh 
Z' [Ad 2ْ L ۰ 
Hi bon be^ I aT Agi 
e on od AC 
y اکا نع ودوت‎ L (a 4 * را‎ fp 
C TONES 24 ey prof a tf. 
Pobos eZ 722/125, ^ 
The khàngàh in which ‘Imad lived at Kirmàn was û 
flourishing place and was visited by the rich and poor 
alike. That he visited Shiriz and possibly spent 
some time there, is shown by his celebrating the praise 
that city in the Münis'-ul-abrár, in the course of which he 
mentions some of its shrines, 
There is nothing interesting about the religious views 
of “Imad, He is a Sunni ofthe most orthodox type. 
Presistently he gives advice to live the life ofa devout 


a dU eid za ET 
EEE GU Ee 


p.’ 


ENDA 
Us; 


tx,‏ آزارعباا تکند 
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J PANG bale, pyi 
نے تام‎ VE docui 
ملسو‎ niay 
Tozu 2. 


Ele lays great stress on the necessity of a pir and his 
veneration, and unlike most persian poets, is a believer 
in dogma. 

This is what I have been able to glean from the 
Kullipat, Now what the tadhkiras have to say about 
‘Imad is only this:— That he belonged to Kirman where 
he was held in great veneration by the people on account 
of his learning and piety; that his poetry was very 
popular, that he lived in the reign of Mubariz-'ud-Din 
and Shah Shujà. He died, according to Dawlatshah ہت‎ 
in 773 and was buried at Kirman where his shrine a 
is much visited by pilgrims. The story related in the — — 
«ls that he had a eat whom he had taught to pray and | 
that Hafiz for that reason aimed at him in the verse 


A D DIT. 
S وا نمان‎ eni ese لی ےلیک و ا‎ 


is probably baseless and deserves no credit, ; There ; 
no indications anywhere either in the سیف‎ or the Bis ڈو لے‎ 
of any grudge borne by cither of them against the 


...سے 


(D #25 is of course the (2! 29! o£ Gh 
Seat y عو‎ of ردی‎ »t^ .بع شھابلادیں‎ ; 


ig Me 
E oo 
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and the above line of Hafiz must be given its plain and 
natural interpretatation irrespective of any allusions 
implied in it. 

‘Tmad, as his title a! (the theologian) suggests, 
must of course have studied theology weil, but he seems 
to have combined the study of mysticism with it, although 
his knowledge of the latter appears to he super 
He has reffered to some of the mystical and philosophical 
works which he seems to have read. Two of these are 
'حواالمعلرم‎ and عرارفانمعارف‎ of which mention has already been 
made above, another is ٭-صباحالدلیتہ‎ on which he has entirely 
based his mystical Mathnawi the tariqat Nama of. which I 
shall presently speak. "Then there is the سرن‎ to which also 
a reference has already been made. In hadith he mentions 
a book called em which in all probability is the Sital lebat 
of ام ہیں بں‌الفراء' لبغری اھ فی‎ died 516. His command of the 
Arabic language seems to be perfect, for he has written 
several fragmentary poems and a whole qasida in Arabie. 
Among his ghazals frequently occur Arabic verses inter- 
woven with Persian. In poetry,he isa great admirer of 


Nizami :— d Iz, 7771 d CE P P ae 
| Apta arc) Vai 
Foish DER 
His ٭رسالبرار‎ is certainly an imitation of the y) ye) yg دز‎ 


both inform (metre) and thought. Sa‘di also is much 


T 
- L This Oa“ I have been unable to ascertain, DS it is identical with 
۰ pal en aiel fà. مصداحلم ديه و‎ by 26 (ادیں‎ Ue 
mentioning the date of the author. 


recorded by H. Kh. without 
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appriciated by him, for he has more than once imitated 
him in his qasidas. To this point I shall return when 
speaking of the qasidas of ‘Imad. 
The Kulliyat of ‘Imad. 3 

The poetical career of ‘Imad ranges roughly between 
730-770 A. H., a period of forty years. The earliest of 
his dated poems is the Mathnawi +ü «s^ composed in 731, 
while the last one is the ٭ہنسالبرار‎ written in 766. Brief 
remarks inay now be made on these Mathnawis as well as 
on otha: portions of his diwan. 

i. The ہہونسالبرار‎ otherwise called stts is the 1st in his 
.لیات‎ Dedicated to ,شاەشجاع‎ it is an imitation of the !رار‎ js. 


fe . 
Yuba sory? V Mob etg 
AL الا رارقب‎ Higit 


Tt contains about 1,300 lines and the largest amount 
of autchiographical material of which I have made use in 
writing this paper. The date of its composition is given in 
the last verse :— 

“٠ s eus ہیں‎ 
ASK. qu فشک شس توب لد‎ 

9. is the tJ ease Cope in متقارب‎ y=, riled the R^ 
quest of a friend and dedicated to the mini ae ae 
Son of les, It is divided into 10 discourses (E ) 
and contains didaetie diseussions about h amua pe 
(آداب)‎ of various classes of society, 1+ ad ا‎ DLE E 5 
el^ iles. T im all nearly 500 verses, the last of, which giga 
the date of composition (731 A. H.) 


c 
di Ge U hiis. e سی را‎ t 
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3. is the «U sss- whose fuller title صامبدلا,‎ &3U usme 
form the chronogram giving the date 722 im whieh year it 
was written. A mathnawi in the /azej metre, it was 
written (also at the request of a friend) to give a 
mystic explanation of love. The feeling of love, according 
to the poet is to be found in everything, organie or in- 
organic. The book is dedicated to خراج تاع للدیں عرقی‎ 
who later became minister to ۔ ۔لطاں+ب'رزادين‎ 


LUI Aner CU 
Qe ote TI OT PE 


and was completed in a month's iime. 
D Í fa 
رس وس در رہ‎ sa” و‎ 
32927671777 4 Ut beat 
In the begining of it, a few verses are addressed to the 


reigning monarch the Mongol dise ,اطا ں [ ہو‎ 


The poet 
hoasts that his eis written i in the 


previous year had 
already become popular and now he was therefore en- 
couraged to produce another book :— 


odo التب تناس‎ 
OL متا‎ Mis pus, 
The following lines give the date of composition سۓ‎ 
(ety sais TARE 
e زےے‎ 
خ لاب مقیلان!‎ A Ulin 
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E The نم‎ «i is the longest of * Imād’s Mathnawis 
in about 3,000 lines composed in 750 and dedicated to 
ما زالدوی‎ ve The poet says that he has herein re- 
produced in verse, the mystical work called مصباحالہدیتہ‎ 


wr اح ںات‎ val dd Ua : 
1 H 7» [m ! 
TBOGEMAS votes 


Pe, 


and again at tHe end of the book he savs. 


Jiri رون شال دلوا‎ 
dedu denig 


(b :‏ 
رطززعباع اہراب ااا 2 


ru a of 7 : e " a . JF Fd ; 
Lhe following is the chronogram of its composition; 


- D A ے٠‎ A » 
EENE y 21. 
te. the numerical value of J» added to that of ار‎ gives 
the date 750. 
9. The seis is a collection of 10 versifed letters 
m different metres addressed to different persons. prefaced 
with a praise of estos, The messenger of these letters 
Is the 4» o» and they contain nothing but messages of love 
and good will Of these, two are addressed to g$ st, 
two to vis je y thl, one to لد بن و زیر‎ & be sa > and 
One to she خراجہ قوامالدیں صاحب‎ prime minister of g z2 o 
———M 
s naal) ; ; 
(1) Sprenger has erroneously given asong Sa^" as an alternative fille 


of the sal طاریقت‎ and Ivanow has copied this error in his eatalogue of the 
Asiatic Socie ty. 
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and sometime Viceroy of ن‎ la کر‎ , so that 


6 E] sus 
us uie of thelettrs are addressed to friends in 
Ge and qj, None of these letters contains anything 
autobiographical. 


The قصائد‎ 


The historical date yielded by the qasidds of ‘Imad is 
but little. In all these are 34 of which 5 are addressed 
to مبارزادیں‎ yb ہہ‎ 3 to ate, 210 و زدر‎ yell Sè prime 
minister of sz- f, Jbl, 2 to Fhe ادبن‎ e's to whom, as 
already said, he ا‎ his Mathnawi the & css“; one 
to "^e alo. 39 ss Viceroy of g'e» from 755 onwards. One 
qasida celebrates the praise of II B» ona brother of 
شاہ شجاع‎ while another is an elegy (45,7) on him’. Another 
elegy is wrilten on wl" the son of Sia!) رڈ اجڈٹ مجداديں‎ 
the famous jurisconsul of Shiraz, Whom sb,b has 
noticed at some length in his travels. 


A short fragment commemorates the birth of prince 
سیء۔١ تطےاادیں‎ son of £55 with the chronogram بعر لہ ھی‎ ٠ 
giving 751 as the date of his birth. But of some special 
interest is a qasidà addressed to رفیقالدیں ٭خدم‎ who, I 
flnd, was the mother of £52 12 and lived for a time at leh 
This gasida beginning :— 


IBZ اعبص یا یشائ ز‎ 
is certainly an imitation of the famous + تصید‎ of Sa'di, 


which, curiously enough, is also addressed toa lady vie. 
س‎ 
(L) His deith to»: plica in Jum, II, 764, * 
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eS ترکان خاتون‎ wife of , j دودگر‎ ; 
خاترن کرمانی‎ FF wife of زنگی‎ yl سعد یں‎ SINE 


“٠ PESO e» Dn c 3 
NEP duco jJ GE ai Pa Lugs 


Besides this, ‘Imad has imitated Sadî in a few more 
qasidàs, ¢.g., one begi ning— , 
ری یسب ام ان الد‎ 
۲م‎ ES 
اد‎ ٥ + دن‎ user روا ل‎ 
and another beginning — 
eG 7 ^ t و‎ 7 D k wo 
عاد اہ‎ A اد‎ oles REE cl خر‎ LU 
correspond with Sa'di's qasida describing the spring season 
wifere NC . "Cw aly 
4 
p 7 2 Ke ۰ 
Aye اکرو ماتا‎ bu? 


'Imad here has even appropriated gne of Sa'di's Misras: 
he says: ہہت اا ارد انج گی زر‎ 


jee uff. M e 
AD AEDEM جائی‎ 
The original line of 0 Be 7 
: ale d: 


Another instance is ‘Imad’s qasida in praise of تاجا(دین عراتی‎ 
beginning — 


boi‏ اور ut yu.‏ ا CI‏ وار 
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which agrees with that of Sa‘di in praise of 9 56] 
beginning :—' 


gos 
VP ہہ دپ‎ aad, y 479 Ud 


Again ‘Imad :— 


زی دی لت :یمامتہز برا ل Ae‏ 


is comparable with Sa‘di:— 


میسن ریت کمن قتاز IAG AN IB‏ 


and so on. 


Ghazals of *Imid 
It is chiefly as a ghazal writer that “Imad claims our 
attention. His ghazals, to my mind, can be compared very 
favourably with those of Hafiz. Not only are they east in 
the same mould of thought and Siyle, but also many of 
them have a common metre and refrain. I have been able 
to pick out 22 such ghazals from the Diwan of ‘Imad. (*) 


A similar comparison between the ghazals of Salmin 
and Hafiz has already been shown by Shibli in the pell 
I certinly share the popular opinion that Hafiz as a writer 
of Ghazal defies comparison and ‘Imad may not possibly 
quite come up to his mark, but it must be borne in mind 
that the poetical career of ‘Imad was somewhat anterior to 
that of Hafiz and we. must therefore bo mindful of our 
well-known proverb piisi) Jai], 
ا‎ 


(1) These I ished ; ae 
jn the Oriental College Ms published in fult side by side with the ghazals of Hafiz 


gazine (May, August and November 1929.) 
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The quatrains of ‘le are not many and have nothing 
in them to arrest our attention. At least one quatrain is 
particularly noticeable, for we find it included with slight 
variation among the larger and more modern collec- 
tions of the خیام‎ ee, It is this: 


1 A S BE AL 
COR Nagas Job na ای‎ 
Taking into consideration the age of our MS. we con- 


not doubt that the quatrain really belongs to » -s and not to 
ھا‎ 
نو‎ 
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THE QURAN AND FREEDOM OF WILL. 


Muhammad Sadruddin, M. A., D. Litt., Professor 
of Arabic, Governmeni College, Lahore, 
God, the Creator ofthe whole Universe has created 
so many kinds of creatures that it is impossible for us 
to know them wholly on account of a laree number heing 
in other worlds or on other planets. Even on our planet 
there may be many creatures like many laws which are 
not known to us but among those which are known 
animals take the first and most prominent place, and of 
these animals again, the rational animal ealled man 
occupies the highest position and is rightly taken 
to be the noblest of all creatures. Nobility of man, evi- 
dently, does not consist in his being an animal, but in his 
being a rational animal, or in other words, in his being 
endowed with ‘Reason’, that great gift of God to man, 
which distinguishes him among other animals, and the 
right use of which leads him on and on, and facilitates 
tor him the further and further progress on his way to 
that highest goal which is destined for mankind and in 
attaining to which consists his greatest pleasure and 
highest bliss, No one, I hope, will doubt this and will 
dare question the helpfulness of reason in this respect, 
excepting only those who have a superficial view of 
human life. Now, if we think of the long life man has 
enjoyed on this earth and of the comparatively little 
progress he has made, especially on his way to his 
highest and destined goal, we begin to doubt the help ful- 
ness of reason and feel inclined to become pessimis- 
tie in this respect. But before growing pessimistic it is 
تشد‎ for us to find out the cause of this delay and 
to see what itis due to, A little careful consideration 
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of the various aspects of human life reveals to us clearly 
that this delay is not due to the fact that this rational animal 
is raticnal, Lut that this raticnal animal is animal. 
Though he believes theoretically that his rational side is 
higher and superior, but practically he devotes nearly 
the whole of his time to the service of his animal 
side. Tiistcad of making his animal side sub-servient 
to his rational side, he makes his reason a mean 
and cringing slave to his animal side. Leaving aside 
illiterate and ignorant people, if we cast a glance at the 
lives of so many highly educated, erudite and 
enlightened people, even of the so-called civilised coun- 
tries in the world, we see clearly the overwhelming ma- 
jority devoting the greatest atlention to the fulfilment of 
their animal passions and pleasures individually and 
nationally with utter disregard to the pleasures of 
other i;dividua!s and nations and using ‘reason’ only 
to strengthen this lower side of their nature. A 
further analysis of the human actions will make 
it clear to us that if is not the use of reason there- 
fore which helps a man in making greater and greater 
progress, bui only the right use of it. Now if we reflect 
deeply we will sce that there are some hinderances in 
the way of using the reason rightly and unless these are 
removed from the way, man cannot make the real pro- 
gress. ‘These hinderances, are to be brief, ignorance, 
jealousy, 
fanatacism, bigotry and so on and so forth. 
Unless a man removes these obstaeles from his way; 
not only by higher edueation, but also by x pe 
and high thinking, he cannot use his reason Tig ia dd 
consequently cannot understand and appreciate the Due 
quently rs 
meaning of the expression ^ Freedom 0 
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say of enjoying it. In other words, he cannot enjoy free. 
dom unlesshe knows how to contiol his lower passions 
and prejudices, for, otherwise it is licence not liberty and 
abuse of freedom, not freedom. 


Nowletus takea step further and see how it goes "| 
wilh those men who by carefully controlling their passions 
and prejudices think highly and live highly, and are 
ealled by others great or good men. Are they enjoying 
perfect freedom of will? Are they quite free to do as 
they like? Are they possessed of absolute free will? 
Let a great scientist answer. (*. Flammarion the great 
astronomer and well-known scientist of France says:— 
“Absolute free will? No, relative f ree will ”. “Our 
liberty is much more restricted than it appears to super- 
ficial minds. "The cosmic progress of the Universe leads us 
on. We live under the astronomical conditions, of heat, of 
cold, of climate, of electricity, of light, of our suri oundings, 
of our heredity, of our education, of our temperament, of 
our health, of our strength, of will and so on. Our liberty 
نیک‎ is comparable to that of a passenger on a ship which 

bears him from Europe to America. His voyage is traced 
in advance, his liberty stops short at the ship’s railing. — 
. He ean walk upon his floating edifice, talk, read, smoke, 
. sleep, play cards, ete., but he cannot leave his moving 
dome. The sketch of our existence is traced in advance 
ike the movement of the portions ofa machine and we 


re a roll to fill with a certain amount of personal a 


IS. ‘This conditional liberty is certainly very limi- 
exists all the same. 


5 stening to these very clear words of the great 
t, nobody T think, will enterlain any doubt abou 
e can enjoy absolute free will in | 


world. On the contrary, there are 
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rne op and have been. great 
men who believed in the absolute negation of {ree will 


The same authority mentions a few names with their 
ideas about کت‎ will which I cannot resist the temp- 
tation of quoting here, in some cases very. briefly. He 
says :— 

(1) “Laplace one of the greatest and most penetrating 
of the minds which are the pride of France wrote concern- 
ing free will in his “Essai philosophique sur les proba- 
bilites?? :—'"The actual events have with what preceded them 
a relation that is founded upon the self-evident prineiple 
that a thing cannot begin to be without a cause which has 
produced it. This axiom known as the ‘principle of sufficient 
reason’ extends even to the slightest events. The freest 
possible will cannot without a determining motive give 
them birth, for if, when all the circumstances of the two 
positions were exactly the same, it acted in one and re- 
frained from acting in the other, its choice would, in fact, 
be without cause: it would then be, said Leibnitz, the blind 
chance of the Epicureans. The contrary opinion is an 
illusion of the mind, which losing sight of the fugitive 
reasons, for the choice of the will among indifferent things, 
persuades itself that it has determined itself and without 
any reasons. We ought therefore, to see the: present state 


of the Universe as the result of its former state and the 


cause of that which will follow.” 
(2) In 1787, Immanuel Kant had 
"Critique of Pure Reason” :— ۱ 
‘From the point of view of time and its Me E des 
if we eould penetrate in the soul of a man i A i ue 
reveal itself by acts internal as well as pod à x s 
Understand all its motives, even the slightest, and at th 


written in his 
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same time all the external influenees; we could calculate 
the future conduct of this man with all the certainty of 
an eclipse of the sun or of the moon.’ 

. (3) Bouche Leclerq in “L'Histoire de la Divination 
dans l'antiquite? writes that an uncertain future depending 
upon free will, does not agree with the idea of the fixed 
laws inspired by the sight of the Universal order, and that 
the popular instinct anticipating the philosophical theories, 
has been insuperable in its inclination to consider the 
future as unavoidable (v. I. p. 15), that the future cannot 
be foreseen just because it is inevitable (ibid), that there is 
an unending conflict between prevision and liberty and that 
the one sets aside the other (ibid p. 16). j 

(4) Schopenhauer in his “Essay on free will” writes: 
“Tf we do not admit the rigorous necessity of all that 
happens by virtue of causality which compels all events, 
without exception, any pievision is impossible and incon- 
eeivable (p. 124). 

(5) “In the conversations of Goethe with Eckermann 
we may read, under the date of October 13, 1825; ‘As soon 
as we gr:nt liberty to man, that is the end of the Omni- 
science of God; and if-on the other hand, God knows what 
T shall do, I am not free to do anything but what He knows. 
I cite this dilemma only as an example of the little we 
know and to show that it is not good to touch upon divine 
secrets.” 

These are great men, far above the level of so mally 
educated people of these days. They are the believers in 
the absolute negation of free will, they are the ‘fatalists’. 
But our great authority, the well-known Flammarion does 
not agree with them and has his own way of thinking. ..In 
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order-to bring home to you what he thinks in this respect 
and how he replies to their arguments, I cannot but quote 
his own words.. He says :—“TIt is true that the E coil 
in. the world cannot act without a determining motive. But 
among the causes concerned in the choice our-own person- 
ality exists and that is not a negligible cause. . : 

“That we decide in accordance with the predominant 
motive does not prove that we do not act according to our 
character.” : 

* Events and happenings generally influence us more 
than we believe. ‘Let each one analyse attentively the acts 
of his life and he will readily recognise this. Our free will 
finds play only in a very restricted compass of -activity. 
‘Man proposes and God disposes’, goes an old saying. 
This is not entirely exact. God or Destiny leaves a little 
liberty. The proverb that is the opposite of the preceding 
one, puts it this way, ‘Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves.’ Yes, man proposes and events dispose: but at the 
same time we are the builders of our own destiny.” 

. “To suppress liberty would be to suppress all responsi- 
bility, all moral valuation, to equalize the good and the evil, 


to which our inner certainty is opposed. In this case we 
and most evident 


should have to give up Our, clearest 
ideas”. : : zl وھ‎ 7 

“However much of a fatalist you may believe yourself, 
you run as quickly as possible after the doctore e = 
the country against invader, you eall ihe fire department to 


put out a fire, you put out a fire.which.has started ue : 
Spark falling on your papers in your وت‎ ET 
Treason and. you make use of it: This does not at all p ; 


HE 
that you lack it and that you are an automaton, 


مس 
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Having thus refuted the arguments: of both, the 
éatalists and libertarians, C. Flammarion, who is himself a 
determinist, puts down very clearly what he believes about 
the freedom of will and says: “Fatalism and determinism 
are two doctrines absolutely different from each other, and 
that it is necessary not to cofuse them, as is generally 
done. Inthe first, man is a passive being who awaits 
events which are inevitable. In the second, on the contrary, 
man is active and forms a contributing cause.” 

*Fatalism is the doctrine of the drowsy; fatalists await 
events which they suppose must come to pass nevertheless 
and in spite of everything. The contrary is the ease, we work 
and co-operate in the march of events. Far from being 
passive we are active, we ourselves construct the edifice of 
the future. Determinism ought not to be confounded 
with fatalism. ‘The latter represents inertia, the former 
represents actiou. Fatalism is Oriental, Turkish; deter- 
ninism is European. There is an abyss between the two 
civilisations". 

It is clear from the foregoing that no sane person be- 
lieves in the Absolute liberty or Freedom of will, and 
that there are great men who believe in F'atalism or ab- 
solute negation of free will and that there are great 
men who believe in conditional libe; ty or determinism. 
You have also heard Flammarion say that Fatalism is 
Oriental, Turkish, probably because of the fact that the 
Turks as Mussulmans have been taken to be Jatalists 
by others or because of the decline of the ‘Turkish power. 
X ám sure if Flammarion had read the Quran carefully, he 
would-have hesitated before making ‘this remark, for, 
thé Quran is mote in favour of the: determinists,; those 
who like Flammarion ‘believe’ in: {he -well-known--saying 
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«(od helps those who help themselves," than in. favour 
of those who like fatalists believe in the ‘say 


1 Gi A 
ing "Mam 
proposes and God disposes. 


It is now time for me to explain the attitude of the 
| Quran towards freedom of will. For this purpose, I will 
| give below the translations of some of “its verses; 
| and will leave it to you, gentlemen, to judge whether 
| this holy book makes a man Fatalist or Determinist. But i 
| before doing this,let me put before you, the remarkably B 
illuminating observation about the teachings of the Quran 
in this respect, of the ablest--and the most renowned 
authority on Muslim Theology, the late lamented Pro- 
fessor I. Goldziher in his Vorlesungen (p. 92-94), its 
French translation (p. 72-74). He says:—“I should like 
to utilise the opportunity offered here to make an observa- 
tion of some importance for the understanding of the 
problem of Free will in the Quran. A large part of the 
words of Mukammad (Blessings and peace be upon him) 
from which one ordinarily pretends to conelude that it is 
(iod Himself Who determines the sinfulness of a man, who 
leads him into error, would appear under another aspect, if 
we thoroughly examine the sense g mg word which one 
generally renders by the term ‘mislead.’ y po lange 
number of passages of the Quran it 1s said: sA 1 gui es 
to the right path whom He wills, aud guides to the wrong 
ils." Lenees do not mean to teach 

path whom He wills. such sen e n orle a i 
that God directly puts on the evil pam 2 
: isi rd 'adalla" in such a 

second category. The decisive wont as nake to err but 
connection, is not to be taken to E 3 کے‎ 
‘leave to err! not to care about Wen Wë leave them 
to him the means of getting لات‎ (6, v. E10.) ` Oii 
(Qa d-aruhum) ering in their obstmacy do cet 


sat رر‎ in the desert’ 
way picture to kirasekî a solitas “traveller im the Ss 
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itis from. this: idea that: the Qurabic expressións áhogt 
‘leading’ and ‘misleading’ are derived. ‘The. traveller crrg 
in a space having no boundary waiting for. the right lead 
to his goal. So is the case with man on the journey of life, 
But him who makes himself worthy of the favours of God 
by faith and good deeds, God rewards with His guidance; 
him who does evil deeds He leaves erring. withdraws from 
him His grace, does not extend to him the hand of guidance, 
but not that He puts him directly on the evil path. Hence 
the metaphors of blindness and of groping are readily 
used while speaking of sinners. They do not see, and must. 
therefore err aimless and purposeless. As no guide he!ps 
them, they precipitate themselves irretrievably iuto ruin. 
“Illuminations are come from your God: whoever sees, 
sees to his own benefit; whoever is blind is so at his own 
eost." (6. v. 104). Why did he not utilise the light which 
was offered to him? “We have revealed the Book to 
thee for people, he who lets himself be guided by it, does 
so for his own self, but he who goes astray (dalla) does. so 
at his own expense.” (39, v. 42.) ; 
The abandonment to one’s self, the withdrawal of div ine 
solieitude is a dominant idea in ie Quran, with vegard 
to the people who, by their-previous conduct, render them- 
selves unworthy of the Divine Grace.. When God says 
that He forgets the impious because they forget Him (7, v. 
49; 9, v. 68; 45, v. 33), He draws the consequence from 
this idea. God forgets sinners, that is to say, He does 
not care about them. The guidance is a reward which 
he accords to good. “ Allah does not guide the impious 
people" (9, v. 110), He leaves them erring aimlessly: ‘The 
infidelity is not the effect but the cause of going. astray 
(47, v.'9, specially 61, v. 5). It is true that “he whom 
God leaves in the error . does, not. find ihe right. path, 
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v, 45), that “he whom He leaves in the error has-no 
guide" (40, v.35) and goes to: meet his doom (T, v. TD. 
put everywhere it is the question of a punishment con- 
sisting in the withdrawal of directing grace and not of 
misleading, which would be the cause .of impiety. It is 
this which the old Mussulmans, who were near. the 
original conceptions very strongly felt-and did. In a 
hadish il is said: he who misses heedlessly (tahawunan), 
three reunions of Friday, has his heart sealed by God. 
Therefore by “s 


sealing -of heart" one understands a state 
into which the man falls only by the negligence of re- 
ligious duties. And an old prayer which the Prophet 
teaches to the neophyte Husain converted to Islam, says: 
“O Allah, teach me my direction and guard me against 
the evil of myself," that is to say; abandon me not, io my 
own self, extend to me the hand of guidance. But there 
ean be no question of misleading here. On the contrary 
the sentiment that the abandonment to one’s self is the 
most rigorous divine punishment, impregnates an old 
Islamie formula of oath: ‘If my assertion cor- 
responds not to the reality (in the affirmative oath) 
God may exclude me from His power and His force 
(hawl-wa-quwwa) and may abandon me to my own power 
and my own force, that is to say: He may withdraw 
from me His hand so that I may have to see for Dy 
ownself in whatever way I may manage without His 
guidance and His help.’ In this sense we must understand 
that God leaves the sinners to err but not that He misle 
them", S 


think any doubt is left in the mind of any E aS. ما‎ 


f will, so clearly explained by - 5 
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Hunbsary.. itis clear that according to the Quran, God 
having pointed out the straight path, has left man free 
to ehoose and to work out his own weal Or woe as he 
pleases. But to bring it home to you, I feel the need of 
saying something more, and to save your time, will confine 
myself to giving the translations of some of the verses 
of the Quran which will make the matter clear to every 
one who is not a prejudiced or sworn bigot. 

The Quran says:— 

1. “Andif God had pleased, He would certainly have 
guided all of them, therefore, be not of the ignorant. Only 
those accept who listen". (S. 6, v. 35-36). 

2. *And if God had pleased, they would not have 
associated others with Him and We have not appointed 
thee a keeper over them, and thou art not placed in 
charge of them’. (S. 6, v. 108). 


3. “And if thy lord had pleased they would not have 


done it, therefore leave them alone with that which they 
forge". (S. 6, v. 113 and 138). 

4. “Say: then God's is the conclusive argument; 
so if He please, He would certainly guide you all". (S. 6, 
v. 150). 

. 5. “And if thy Lord had pleased, surel y all those who 
are on the earth would have believed all of them; wilt thou 
then force men till they become believers?” (S. 10, v. 99). 

6. “And if He please, He would certainly guide n 
all aright”. (S. 16, v. 9). 

7. “Perhaps thou wilt kill thyself with grief because 
they do not believe. If We plese, We should send down 


upon them a sign from the henven, so that their necks 
pun pico to it. (S.26, v. 3-4), 
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s. “And were God to punish people for what they 
earn, He would not leave on the surface of it (Earth) 
any creature, but He grants them res 
ed term". (S. 25, v. 45). 

9. *And if God had pleased, He would surely 6 
made them a siugle community, but He makes whom He 
pleases enter into His mercy, and for the unjust, there is 
neither any guardian nor any helper." (S. 2, y. 8). 

10. “And if God had pleased they would not have 
fought one with another, but God does what He wills". 
(S. 9, v. 253). 

These verses clearly tellus (1) that God commands 
the Prophet to deliver his message and not to foree or 
compel any one, because he has not been appointed a keeper 
over them or plaeed in eharge of them, (2) that God ean 
punish people or destroy them wholly for their disbelief 
and evil deeds, but He has not done so and has left them 
free, and granted them respite till an appointed term, and 
(3) that God would certainly have put all persons on 
the right path if He had so willed, but then evidently 
life would have been quite different, free from so much 
strugele and strife. After hearing and understanding 
these translations of the verses of the Quran, no one ean 
assert even for a single moment that God forces us to do 
things or compels our will in whatever way He pleases. 
Certainly not. How ean it be so when He commands the 
Prophet not to compel any one to become a believes like 
him and to have the disbelievers to do what they like after 
hehas delivered to them the message, and persuaded them 
to worship God alone? 

Let s proceed further. The Quran says (1) “WHOS 
desires this life We hasten to him therem what We please 


pite till an appoint- 
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for whomsoever We will, then We assign to him the hell, 
he shall enter it despised, driven away. And whoever 
desires the hereafter, and strives for it as he ought to 
strive and he is a believer, then these are they whose 
striving shall be recompe msed. All do We aid—these as 
well as those—out of the bounty of thy Lord and the bounty 
of thy Lord is not confined". (S. 17, v. 18-20). 

9. “Whoever desires the gain of the hereafter, We 
will give him more of that gain; aud y w hoc sver desires the 
gain of this life, We will give him of it, and in the here- 
after he has no share". (S. 42, v. 0 : 


a3. “And whoever desires the reward of this life, We 
will give him of it, and whoever desires the reward of the 
hereatter, We will give him of it; and We will reward the 
grateful". (S. 3, V. 144). 

These verses clearly show that a man is left quite free 
to choose this life or the next life or both. He will be 
given by God whatever he prefers for himself. But this 
freedom does not mean that he can in any way change the 
laws of God, for the law requires that the person who has 
totally disregarded the next life and has done nothing for 
the same, can justly have no share in that life and will 
naturally suffer just as it requires, that (hose who try ® 
gain from this life as well as from the next, will be 
rewarded similarly but this desire for the double gain must 
he expressed in actions and not merely in words. Seience 
has proved that there is not a single thing in this world 
which becomes nothing be that thing material or an ac ation 
or an idea and thought. ‘As you sow, so shall you reap’ 
was true, is true and will remain true for ever. This takes 
. us further to responsibility of man for his actions which is 
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ihe natural consequence of this freedom of will and this 
responsibility will become quite clear from the followinz 
verses of the Quran : 5 
1. “And no person earns evil but against his own self,- 


and no hearer of burden shall bear the burden of another? 
(S. 6, v. 165 cf. S. 35, v. 18). 


2, “Whoever follows the right path he does so only 
for his own benefit, and whoever goes astray, he does so to 
his own detriment alone and no bearer of burden shall bear 
the burden of another." (S. 17, v. 15 ef. S. 39, v.7). 

3. “So whoever follows the right path, he does so for 
his own benefit, and whoever goes astray, then say: I am 
only one of the warners." (S. 27, v. 62). 

4. “Say: you will not be questioned as to what we are 
guilty of, nor shall we be questioned as to what you do’. 
(S. 34, v. 25). 

5. “Whoever does good, gains for his own self, and 
whoever does evil, suffers for his own self; and thy Lord 
is not in the least unjust to the servants." (S. 41, v. 46). 

G. “Whoever does good, gains for his own self, and 
whoever does evil, suffers for his own self; then you shall 
he brought back to your Lord”. (S. 45, v. 19). 

7. “Every man is responsible (pledged) for what he 
(shall have) wrought". (S. 35, v. 21 ef. S. T4, v. 38). ۱ 

8. “There have come to you clear proofs from your 
Lord; whoever will, therefore, sec, does so for his own 
benefit, and whoever remains blind, 
self; and T am not a keeper over you." 


than these verses? Can any. 
ot teach freedom of 


it is against his own 
(S..6, v. 105). 


Can anything be clearer 
One still assert that the Quran does n 
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will? No one I believe, provided he is not a bigoted anq 
biased fanatic. This life is a struggle, a trial, gentlemen, 
in which we are to develop our faculties and to brighten 
our minds more and more that we may go on rising higher 
and higher to that splendid and glorious goal which is 


destined for man. It will not be out of place, therefore. 


if I quote a few verses from the Quran to show that this 
life is a trial for us. 

The Quran says “Blessed is He in whose hand is the 
kingdom and He has power over all things, Who created 
death and life that He may try you—which of you is best 
in deeds". (S. 67 v. 1-2). 


“And He it is Who created the heavens and the earth 
in six periods—and His throne is on water, that He may 
{ry you which of you is best in actions”. (S. 11 v. 7). 

“And He it is Who has made you successors on the 
earth and raised some of you above others by various 
grades that He may try you in what He has given you”. 
(S. 6, v. 166). 


These verses clearly show that in this life we are to 
utilise all the faculties and powers given to us by God to 
the fullest extent because we are not to become nothing 
after death, but are to change this life for that life in 
which we will have to occupy a position which our actions 
here entitle us to. 

We are responsible for what we do in this life, there: 
fore we must use our will in a way which may help us in 
attaining to a high position in this life as well as in the 
next. The freedom of willisa great gift of God and we 
must appreciate it and utilise it in the best and the wisest 


way. Otherwise we alone are to suffer and not Cod. 
Mind this, 
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I think I have made the teachings of the Quran about 
freedom of will quite clear, but if stil] there be any one 
who is not fully convinced I may quote a verse or two 
more, which will surely convince him, provided he is not 
a biased person or a bigot. 

The Quran says: “Say: the truth is from your Lord, 
so any one who likes may believe and any one who likes 
may disbelieve". (S. 18, v. 29). 

“There is no compulsion in religion, truly the right 
way has become clearly distinct from the wrong way; 
therefore whoever disbelieves in the devil and believes in 
God, he indeed has laid hold on the firmest handle whieh 
shall not break off, and God is Hearing, Knowing”. 
(S. 2, v. 256). 

Lisien! Gentlemen, here is the real freedom. Enjoy 
yourself in whatever way you like. Believe in God and 
His laws or disbelieve, maintain towards God and His 
creatures the right attitude or wrong, do whatever you 
like and live in any way you prefer but remember that you 
have no control over His laws, you cannot change any of 
His laws and you cannot shake off the responsibility for 


your deeds. Adicu. 
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A. MS. OF NASIR * AL'S MATHNAWIH. 


M. Naimur-Rehman, M. A, M. R. A. S., 
Lecturer in Arabic and Persian, 
Universily of Allahabad. 

I am indebted to my friend Mr. M. H. Syed of 
the Urdu Department, University of Allahabad, for his 
generosity of placing at my disposal his valuable MS, 
of Nasir ‘Ali Sarhindi's most imporlant Mathnawi*, 
which I intend to study in the following pages. Acquired 
at Bijapur in 1927, the Mathnawi forms a part of the 
collection of numerous poems in Persian and Dakkhini. 
The collection opens with the well-known Persian poem, 
the Mathnawi * Nan-o-halwa " of Baha’ud-din-i-‘Amili!, 
It begins with. E u 

ADE FAM! PA Lille 
حربتزتی ۶ن احادیٹ الیجیب‎ — cadi “مع ماذ القول‎ 
and is preceded by the brief khutha:— 
Settee » E G Un 
الام ی اقوت انراق‎ p بم لہ الکن ال اہین ںآ لله شی انمناله وا لصلوۃ‎ 
دته اللہ‎ SIS وھا انکر‎ sell JAH لصا و ال جم نز الہ‎ li E 
; الوا ع دج لة من الداع‎ ario Da topos alle مدقل ان‎ AGI 
الہ اسل ا‎ (Ore سی ں اکنا م‎ DU» edt ج ہمیت الہ‎ e USA تل تخ‎ 
C 0 AN ME فن ۰ الاو ق تن‎ Gas) SENE 
"ooa ENCORE TOZ 
: Tt consists of about three hundred couples, ending 
with .— 
. 5 . T" : 
التاد داوادي داادی داوار‎ gos) yoo انادی‎ K 


* Generally designated as the “ Religious” i 
1. Died in Shawwal, 1033 A. H. (1621 A. D.) 
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Next comes (2) the Mathnawi of Nasir ‘Alı Sarhindi, 
which is followed by 00100 


(3) the Mathnawi entitled Mi'rajul-Khayal of ‘Alt 
Rida Tajalli! , which in the end bears the date 1254 A. H. 

(4) A Persian Mathnawi of Mirza Bedil? with the 
heading تصذیف سیر زا بیدل)‎ c) comprising 141 couplets, beginn- 
ing with:— 


2154 Shs AE so EE uia 
(5) A short Persian poem of twenty five couplets, 
by Nifmat Khan ‘Ali, bearing the head line? سے‎ 


|o VRBES : es 
ete et UD Qu درلل‎ 
(6) A Persian Mathnawi described in the head line as 
a selection  )باغتنر‎ from the Mathnawi of Muhammad 
Rasikh! and beginning with:— 


> pr e, -f . 
199) 22532 دنم زفاان عابت خ‎ 
(7) A Persian Mathnawi by hashmat beginning 
with — 


» سام‎ * Jee y LT) 
AM bs hee AU enu 
fod gei eee سس سے سس کس ٹا‎ 
1. One of the court poets of ‘Abbas II and Sulayman, the Safawis; died 
1088 A. H. (1677 A. D.). 73 
9.' Died in Safar, 1133 A. H. (November, 1720 S lk Jafar Khan, the 
3. Kamear Khan was the second son of Umd att Golkunda (1098 A. H.) 
Prime Minister of Aurangzeb. After the 002 Xider of Sultan, Abû 
e was wedded to the daughter c£ Sayyid Muzaffar, the 


- 7 i ame off in 1099, about 
asan, the deposed king of Golkunda. This E E this UC that 


a year after the c st of Golkunda. It was ilerami's commentary on 
Ni "nat Khan ‘A LH this satirical poem. eR vue ui 
is poem forms a part of the account ot Ali's lite, and contemporary of Nasir 
- An eminent poet of Sarhind and a frie death. He held a respectable 
"Ali, died 1107 A. H. only a year before the latter's des. کل کک‎ and enjoyed 
[ e in the service of Prince 'A'zam Shah (the son b 
le lo; 1 2 in the ti Nawwa 
s eee ا‎ Hashmat, who Ln esl ANIM a 
8 Jung of Haydarabad about the year 1 ۰ 
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and bearing the heading (4525! 535 (متنری‎ 

(8) A Mathnawi in Dakkhani, said to be the (a 6 Lez) 
of one 'Abram Khan Afghan of Bàngar-Mau'. 

(9) Another Dakkhini JMaihnaw?, covering eight 
pages and beginning with سے‎ 


ایی مشن ہم oe‏ 


(10) Another long Dakkhini Mathnawi, which runs into 
forty-one pages and bears the date Lith of Rabi I of 
the 20th year of the reign of Muhammad Shah, corres- 
ponding to 1151 A. H. 

(11) A Persian Mathnawi described as the work of 
Mirza “Abdul-Qadir Bedil and headed سیتی)‎ 2»). It opens 
with the couplet 


D » e ey e? Ah 
a duc لقف‎ A کن‎ 
and consists of 113 couplets closing with 


ES 37 ۶ رر سے‎ TA 7 
Pie hoic م صرت بافاد‎ 
(12) A Persian Mathnawi written in celebration of 
the Holi festival by one Gulab Rai surnamed Bekhud, 
who seems to have been some Kayastha poct of the 
South. He opens his poem with; 


Bore ge‏ ہہس 


and is not satisfied till he completes the number 80. 
This Mathnawi is followed by 


m - 
4, Bangar-Mau, District Unnao, U.P. of Agra and Oudh, 
a m n zEiven after the MS. of the “ Nan-o-Halwa ” this poem 
is styled as 9/* 9/9 ° and No. (10) is enti FAC «yy ike of Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad Walih of Haydarabad, “۷۰۹ ۸۳ JSE 2 وى جس‎ of Mi 
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(13) another Persian 


Mathanwi written in the same 
metre and strain, and as 


۱ a retort to the last one, by one 
Rai Muntakhab (?) Rai surnamed Himmat (?) 
و‎ 


2 3 who 
opens his منٹری‎ cbe with — 


IAS ZS I,‏ لاا ہر 


and carries on up to 154 couplets, almost double the- 


number of that of Bekhud. And with this the collection 
ends. 


The collection seems, till quite as recently as 1329 
A. TI., to have been in possession of Nawwab ‘ Abid-Yar 
Jang! of Haydarabad Deccan, as appears from p. 2 of 
the fly-leaf, which bears the words: 


7 j 
"7777 
aX eA an se ear 
LI) A 


gole 

But the black-and-white stamp 'of"some former (ap- 
parently the first) owner, Rai Dülah (or Dawlat) Singh, 
appears in seven places in the Collection, in spite of the 
attempts of some later possessor at erasing it out of 
recognition and decipherment. There is, however, an- 
other smaller stamp in the beginning of No. (4) which 
is quite clearly inseribed with the name of Rai Dülah 
(Dawlat 4). 

To A to the Mathnawi of Nasir ‘Alî. The MS. 
occupies seventy-five pages, covering 1131 couplets, hu 
İS written in a fairly good Nasta'liq, hand, which suffers 
from looseness here and there. Though worm-eaten, the 


RN ivazab nd Dargalis, 
l. For many years in charge of the ا‎ of ا‎ E > 
3 also of the Makka Masjid in Haydarabad (Deccan. 5 
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MS. is easily legible. Some of the last pages seem to 
have suffered more than the first ones from the effect of 
damp, but the copy is on the whole quite clear. Fol. La 
and the last page bear the stamp of Rai Dülah Singh, and 


the following sentence appears at the end:— 


CADIRA wt Eo Yul Ske YG P20 (Wied 
seize دورود داسلا گل‎ a sped 

Besides the present MS. sixteen other copies of.the 
Mathnawi are traceable in different libraries, ‘The British 
Museum (Reiu, Vol. IL, p. 699, No. 315) has a copy of the 
Diwan of Nasir ‘Ali beginning with the first couplet of 
the Mathnawi: , 7 

ای ذرۂ ررد ی بیان رہز WIFE Wee‏ 

It is described as consisting of two Daftars and is 
followed by other short mathanwis. No date is men- 
tioned. The Bodleian Library, No. 1151, is dated the 9th, 
of Safar 1135 A. H. (=Noy. 19,1722 A. D.), while No. 
1152 bears no date. The India Office possesses three 
copies. Of these No. 1646 comprises it along with some 
other malhnawis by the same poet. No. 1647, styled as 
“ the longest Mathnawi” is distinguished by having various 
readings on the margin. Neither of the two is dated, 
nor is No. 1648, which is only an incomplete copy: 
E No. 1646, however, mentions a “ special copy of this 4 
— Mathnawi’’ as noticed by W. Pertsch, Berlin, Catalogue; — 
p.697, No. 15. Gotha (W. Pertsch, p. 80) has a Copy — 
. comprising 1,000 couplets. The Asiatic Society of Bengal - 
joasts of the largest number of the copies of this Math- - 
Nos. 812—816. The first, No. 813, is mentioned 
mawi-poem in Sufie strain and is said to be“ 


- 
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treatises on different subjects ; No. 815 is only a fragment 
of the poem; zng No: 816 is “ incomplete at the end”. The 
dates of these four MSS. range from the beginning to the 
middle of the twelfth century A. H. the only precise 
date being that of 816, the other parts of.the collection 
of which are dated 1134 A. H. 

‘Tt will thus. be clear that the only certain date of the 
MSS. of this Mathnawi is 1135 A. H—1722 A. D. (Bodl., 
1151.) Even if we take into consideration the MS. copies 
of the Diwan (containing ghazals,. fards, gasidas and 
raba‘is) of Naşir ‘Ali, we find the dates ranging between. 
1132 A. H. (India Office No. 1640) and 1164 A. H. 
( Bankipore, No. 363, Vol. -ITT, p. 171), after which nearly 
a century elapsed before the first lithographed copy of the 
Diwan was published at Lucknow in 1844 A. D., 1260 
A. H.; subsequent editions of the Diwan appearing iu 
1263 and 1281 (A. H.) All the three editions of the Diwan, 
however, contain only ghazals (arranged alphabetieally), 
some fards and rubatis, the malhnawis finding mo .place 
among them. on 

"The Punjab University Library at Lahore has.a MS, 
copy which bears no date and comprises about -one thou- 
The Rampur State MSS. Library has 
are dateless, besides a printed 
at Hyderabad Deccan in 1312 
s MS. is in posses: 


Sand coupleis.' 
two copies, both of which 
Copy, which was printed 
A.H." Another incomplete and dateles 
sion of Professor Fazl-i-Haq of Lahore. 
— | able that the present 


سس سس سم ےہ 


The fact is, therefore, indisput 


N . 70. 
l. The Oriental College Magazine (Lahore, Nov- Pede Ali Khan, the 
2. For this information I am indebted to Hafiz : 


learned Curator of the Rampur Library. 
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MS., dating from 1099 A. H., is the oldest copy of the 
Mathnawi, having been written a year (may be only a 
few months) befoie the poet left his home' at Sarhing 
for the Imperial Camp at Bijapur, and nine years before 
his death, which occurred in 1108 A. Hf. 1697 A. D. 

The author, Nasir ‘Ali’, with the pen-name of ‘Ali 
was a well known and eminent poet of India in the latter 
part of the’ seventeenth century, and thrived during the 
reign of emperor Awrangzib. It is indeed regrettable’ that 
no direct clue can be found to the date of the poet's birth. 
But since he is said to have died when he was about sixty 
his birth may be dated in 1640 or so. his inuch however, 
is certain in that he was born and bred ai Sarhind’, 
whence he derives his appellation of Sarhindi. ‘The 
author of Farhatun-Nazirm, writing in 1184 A. HL (1770 
A. D.), more than seventy years after the poct’s death’, 
seem doubtlessly to be labouring under a misconception 
when he puts. down Lahore as the poet's home. (uby*) 
and the improbability of the fact becomes patent when he 
makes Sarhind the poet’s permanent residence( Sy) فان و‎ 
BIS در سر غندمی‎ °). Sarhind is situated near ‘Ambala in 
the Panjab, being at a distance of about six miles from 
the railway station Sarhind on the North Western 
Railway. After the Muslim conquest it: had become 
a fief of Dihli, and long continued to be an important 
stronghold of the Dihli empire, Under the Moghul 
Eo 0 O à (à M 
E In 1100 A. H. (A. D. 1688). 


p. 4 
2. Wrongly styled in the eolophon of this MS. 


3. Originally Sahrind. See Sarw-i-A; 1 AJ ilernmi 1913, 
0251 ا‎ qa ا‎ in A. H, 1160 (yo) ei 422 

4. The Oriental College Magazine, I, [nv 1998. , 

b. Ibid, August1929,p. Og” “NOT May 1928, p, 92, 


See Khizann-i-fAmira (Cawnpore, 1871); 


(q. v. sipra) ns Mirza. 
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sovereigns it was one of the most flourishing towns, with 
hundieds of mosques, schools, sarais and wells; but 
nowadays a greater part of it lies in ruins, extending 
for several miles. The place has consequently dwindled 
into a small town with a population of about seven thousand 
souls, and owes its chief importance to the two great 
Muslim saints, Shaykh Ahmad (the Mujaddid) and his son 1 
the Khwaja Ma'süm, whose mausoleums attract a very | j 
large number of pious -visifors every year in the lunar 
months of Safar and Rabi I. 

The poetical works of Ali Sarhindi are all in Persian. 
Ghulam ‘Ali Azad, the author of Khiza-i-Amira, skilfully 
compares him with the Fourth Caliph, ‘Ali. He calls him 
the chief of the family of loquere Gee cla] (سر حلقلہ‎ 
and completes the figure by placing him in-charge of the 
Fountain of Poetry (** 3) like unto his great 
namesáke, whom popular fancy holds as the supervisor 
and distributor of the plentious waters of the Kawthar 
fountain in the paradise. While duly recognising the 
worth and merit of Nāsir ‘Ali's ghazcls', Azad regards 
the field of mathnawt’, and after- 
s Maihnawi, he goes on to 


| 
| 


him as matchless in 
quoting two eouplets from thi 


1. Note Nasir ‘Ali’s utterance:— 


; A 1 et Sa‘ib the 
Tt was this couplet that ealled (from his contemporary ue A E s 


WT کلف لک ماسب‎ pups liba 


and the rejoinder of ‘Ali:— 
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say, “Although some ma/hnawi-writers have adopted his way, 
but every one of them has failed to attain to his standard 
he people of Baghdad are conversant with Arabie 
as well as with Persian. In their assemblies of esoteric 
fervour and ecstasy و سماع)‎ Qu اس‎ 9) they recite mostly 
the Arabie poems of Iban al-Pàrid al-Misri and very 
often (97) the Persian Mathnawi of Nasir ‘Ali, 
Sarkhush, himself a poet of no mean repute, and author 
of the celebrated biography of poets entitled the Kalimatush 
Shu'ara', speaks of him thus ے‎ 
DO o dBVÁMODU Saab 
^ In the domain of poetry ‘Ali was ihe overlord. 1 
Assembly ofthe Heart ‘Ali was the saint, ‘Ali was the 
leader. None can vie in excellence with the poetical 
utterances of ‘Ali, just as none can vie with Mir ‘Ali? In 
the excellence of calligraphy. = E 
He enjoyed the patronage of Awrangzib's two noblemen 
Sayf Khan Badakhshi' and Dhul-Fiqür Khan’. On the 


1. Sarw-i-’Azad, p 12). AU بنا زه فلوم راو؛ ار تی یدہھنای‎ "LL Jet 
„ 2° Khawaja Mir ‘Ali Tabriz? was The originator of the eighth S de of 
writing evolved from the Naskh and the Taliq modes, and a peerless calligra- 
phist of his day. He thrived during tlie ‘agcendeney of Tamerlane, and was A 
RE, the poet رہ‎ eh jadi Jd. 803 A. II.-1400 A. D.). See 
adh-Kira-i-Khushnawisan of Ghulam Mu z Ti | Husayn, 
Caleuita, 2910); and Ain-i-Akbari, T, 114, i A aM 
. 9. Sayf-ud-Din Mahmud, known as Mirza Faqi entitled 25 
. Sayf Khan (son of Tarbiyat Khan, n Wakhshi at E poe M nd Shah- 
Jahan ) held governorships of Agra, Kashmir, Bihar and Allahabad, and died 
in A. H, 1005. He is the anthor of a valuable treatise on Indian Music and 
Dancing. entitled Rag-Darpan. See Ma'nthirul-"Umara" II, 479-485. - 
E 1. Muhammad "Ismafil, entitled Dhul-Fiqar Khan (formerly? I'tiqad 
Khan), Son of 'Asad. Khan'Asafud-Dawla and son-in-law of tho gren 
Amirul- Umra Shayista Khan, wns one of the esteemed noblemen of Awrangzib: 
Born in 1067 A. H. (1657 A. D.) he held several appointments under the Emperor: 
PENAT Shah gave him the title of Samsamud-Dawla ^Amirul-'Umra' Baha- 
dur یں‎ ae together with the governorship of the Decean. Jie suffered ۔‎ 
sens in 1l ands of Emperor Farrukh-Siyar, by whose orders he was strangled 
t A. II, (1713 A.D.) See Mwathirnl-’Umara’, IT, 93-100. 


۱ 
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former's appointment as the Subedar of Allahabad the 
poet aecompanied him thither and enjoyed 


; : a happy life 
at that sacred city, and r EUS 


| eturned to his home in Sarhind 
after the death of his patron. The inspiration (hat the 
poet drew from him is very well evidenced by his utter- 


ance :— 

03 o 27. 1 ۷ 
نت وکر ی لوی از ئن ی یزرد‎ 
if? ا را‎ 
AGU گنان سیت فان‎ 
© ‘Ali, only a mirror inspires a parrot to twitter. 
Ifthere be no Sayf Khan we do noi require the breath 

(to enable us to speak). 


(1) 


His great love for drinking did not fail io attract 
severe bans from the puritan-spirited ulema of the day 
and would have eost him his life, if his friend Mir 
Muhammad Zaman Rasikh, who was then at Sarhind, had 
not sent him on to Dihli. Later on, however, he fell 
under the influence of Shaykh Muhammad Ma‘sim of 
Sarhind, whom he accepted as his spiritual guide, and not 
only oer up all follies of youth, hut became a staunch 
siifi. 

Shaykh Muhammad Ma'süm, known as الرسقیں‎ iy (The 
fiim handle) and 38 was the son of the great 
Indian saint Shaykh Ahmad of Sarhind, styled as 
st الف‎ sas» (The “Renewer of the Second eee 
and Js! .کیہ‎ He is said to have been a descendant of the 


Second Orthodox Caliph, ‘Umar, and in de M 
generation from him. He was born m dby his father as 
A. D., the year which was always cegarded by 
ا‎ ee 3 
lL. Mi'elicais Unara^, TI. 485 


س 
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an auspicious date, for it was in that year that he (the 
Mujaddid) met his spiritual guide, the Khwaja Baqi 
Billàh for the first time. Shaykh Mafsüm completd the 
course of his education when he was only sixteen. After 
that he attended to the development of his spiritual self. 
The aspirant soon became a perfect sii. His father regard- 
ed him as the best and almost perfect of his children, and 
adopted him as one of his kAhalifas. The Emperor Shah 
Jahan is said to have always courted the ambition of 
meeting him, but the pleasure was not vouchsafed to him. 
The Emperor Awrangzib did, however, enjoy the privilege 
of being a devotee of his. The Shaykh was indeed one 
of the eminent saints of the Naqsh-bandi school, among 
the adherents of which he commands great esteem, Mis 
mausoleum at Sarhind is the scene of a large assemblage 
on the 9th. of Rabi‘ I, the date of his death in the year 
1079 A. H. 1668 A.D. 


In 1100 A. H. the poct left his home for the Impevial 
camp at Bijapur, where he met and enjoyed the patronage 
of Dhul-Fiqàr Khan. It was in praise of this patron of 
his that ‘Ali composed his famous qasida beginning with: 


© : 
dt و‎ Ma نا ودنب‎ WA) 207749, UU l 

And it is on record that this matla‘ alone "brought nim 
from the Khan a reward of an elephant with an enormous 
amount of money. The poet was with Dhul-Figat 
Khan, when in 1103 (A. D. 1691) he marched on Karnatak 
with intentions to effect a conquest of that territory. 
In fact he was eonstantly in Company of the Khan 


till he returned to Shahjahanabad, where hepassed his 
CUT TO m LM — Er 
1. Mo'athirul-Umnra', IT, 101. 
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last days living as a qalandar, and passed away on the 
20th of Ramadan, 1108 A. H. 1697 A. D. at an age of 
nearly sixty years, and was buried in the vieinity of the 
mausoleum of the great saint, the Sultanul-Masha’ ikh 
Nizàmuddin of Dihli.' Besides the two illustrious patrons 
named above, the poet was patronised by (i) Shah ‘Adil, 
son of Khwaja Shah entitled Sharif Khan, whom the 
poet praised in a qasîda beginning with: 


"at ۰‏ - و 
PLEIN ^‏ کر Dy‏ “ہوا e‏ سکم 
and (277) Ghazanfar Khan, who was for some time Governor‏ 
of Coujeevaram and in whose praise Nasir ‘Ali has‏ 


. 02 7 1 ۰ A 
0 ufo ped Leo بی ریگ‎ ded 
Of all the MSS. mentioned above only Pertsch (Gotha, 
p. 80) records that the Mathnawi contains 1,000 baits. But 
the present MS. has 1116 /aits, adding to which the 15 
couplets suggested on the margin (on pp. 8, 11, 20, 21, 27, 
46, 49, 53,59, 62 and 65) for insertion in the body of 
the poem, we get the total number 1131, which exceeds 
the Gotha MS. by as many as 131. The whole poem is - 
couched in the hexametrical form’ of the metre Hazaj, 
each hemistich having three fect. But there are certain 
pieces interspersed here and there that do not follow this - 
metre. The first five of those pieces (on pp. 3, 9, 9, 9-10, — 
14) have been written in red ink, which seems to have — 
been employed only to show out the difference in metre. 
But the latter six pieces (on pp. 35, 4445, 49) 52, 63, 
ی۹"‎ E 


2. Sarw-i-Azad, p. 131. MEEA 
3, The Maqsur form of Haza], seannable as 
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do not offer any such distinclion in ink." Among the 
former group is also included a couplet of *Iràqi (p. 9), 
whieh is perhaps the solitary example of quotation 
throughout the poem. ^ 


The absence of dots from the dotted letters, and the 
neglect of any discrimination between the seript of Kaf 
and Gàf, can hardly be described as a defeet of fhe MS., 
for the classical writers and scribes hardly recognised 
their responsibility in this matter. But one cannot help 
noting, while reading the MS., the misrepresenation of an 
“idafat by a Yû, or on the conirary the mistaking of a Ya for 
an "idáfal and the consequent omission of the former from 
places where it must have been added. ‘This tempts me to 
think that the MS. (a greater part of it, if not the whole) 
was written to dictation, and that the scribe was not able or 
careful to distinguish, while writing, the long 'idafat (as 
necessitated by the metre) from a Ya. In many places 
different readings have been suggested on the margin. 
These are either (7) only corrections of miswritten words,” 
or (ii) they offer better readings than the ones adoptel 
in the main. Such suggestions, together with the couplets 
noted on the margin (and meant for insertion in the matn), 
that have been already mentioned, may have been added 
after a comparison with some other existing MS. of the 
poem. If this conjecture be not incorrect, one cannot 


doubt that the Mathnawi had already become popular 
before 1099 A. H. 

Cu ———— OR CUM 
Mz In Bodl., No. 1151, however, it seems red ink has been used for all " 


2, This happens in n mnjority of 
à jority of such eas Bros 
the conjecture that the MS, was vakan to abies epee 
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In the absence, however, of any external evidence re- 
garding the date of the composition of this Mathnawi 
we have to rely on the internal evidence afforded by fife 
author’s sweet and pithy eulogy of his spiritual guide. 
| the Khwaja Ma'süm (on p. 48), where he speaks of the 
| saint in the present tense, closing with the fervent wish: 


J 
ناک‎ tue Laii 
I gu» eco بیان درا اصان‌ادار‎ 


As long as the Sun shines so 
proudly, as long as the blue crystal 
goblet of the heavens does not 
suffer from any stone-storm, š 
may the whole world remain 

under the shadow of his good, 

and may the heavens continue to 

favour his children! 

This shows that the Khwāja was still alive when the 
poet composed this poem. And since the Khwājà died 
in 1079 A. H. (1668 A. D.), it will not be wrong to conclude — 
that the Mathnawi was written some good time before - 
that date. The present Mathnawi is one of the many 
mathnawi-poems' written by Nasir ‘Al, and is the ہے‎ 
longest of them all. . It bears no title. Ethe and Rieu | 
style it as the “religious poem "and “religious mathwnawi” — 
of Nasir ‘Ali, while the Asiatic Society of Bengal ca : 
` "amathnawi poem in sufic strain, which is pi 
he fittest possible description of the poem. 


—————— = 
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immortal Mathnawi of Mawlanà Rami, it begins rather 
abruptly with a muna ijat, without the usual doxologies 
characteristic of such poems. It discusses sufice topics, 
which are first discussed in abstract form (couched 
in other metres) and are then illustrated by apologues and 
stories. In this the poet is following the model of Nizamî 
Ganjawi and Rimi. After the cherished style of mathnawi- 
writers the poet calls upon the cup- -bearer (=) now 
and then, and starts a sort of soliloquy (addressing 
himself with his nom-de-plume 
by rapture and fervour. 
The Mathnawi begins with: 
DMF DEDA WIEG DEP ۱ 
which opens a Munajat. ‘The theme of دردی بجان ریز‎ and در‎ 5* 
زار استخواں ریز‎ 4 have been very well sustained thr oughout dis 
fervent and glowing outpouring of this heart to God. He 
desires to be consumed with the fire of His love. 


*Ali) when carried away 


1. Sarkhush, the author of Kalimatush-Shu‘ara’ notes (under the account of 
Nasir ‘Ali) the objection to and correction of this couplet by an oid friend of the 
poet. His correction runs thus: 


` Pd ۰ 
$ ee ry ۰ سر‎ Ze? 
4 ری‎ d AA 6» no ! 
Sarkhush, however, meets this correction resentingly, and ا‎ = 


س Fini: E‏ ^ ریش رکز 
ولان ماتا 2 ی ایبار fene‏ قد ر کار 


پر کی (itty‏ 


aU OT 


ب اہ لکن این بت اساد 
ا پر کیزن ر تل بزد 


1 owe this information to the kind courtesy of Professor I azl-i-Haq. 


(inue AEE 
ie, 
LM سک تددن‎ 


y d‏ ہوزر 
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ےت ue en bit ut‏ 
کیا را ہا ررش 00 ٹیش 


He wants a heart as delicate as the dew- qa eb Jo 
چرشم‎ a heart full of tumult, a heart glowing with the 
very life-forces of Mansür 

ara Gii داریک با رر وا‎ ad id 2 

Te craves for that wine of Divine Love, the brilliance 
of which puts to shame even the gloryof the Sun, one 
which does not mix with water or dust, one which even if 
it drops on dust can yet be put into the cup and quaffed off! 

2 6 مس 2 ۰ 
ا سس رر لراك رن و Wo‏ 

This naturally leads him into the tavern of Divine 
Unity, where he enjoys the vision of God to the exclusion 
of everything else: 


ای سالفا در پال ہا من رش 
WAPYA fess PIA‏ پیم 


He is face to face with the One Himself, and enjoys 
His beatitude from morn till eve; for in that august 
assembly where His own beauty is the eup-bearer, nothing 
survives except His Essence. 


petet بر‎ ud? pede eu. 
)0 dee roo 


A lover, of self-annihilation and worshipper of the 
و خنجر‎ G4 dle woke) (hat he i is, he 


17 
[2 
Ey 


2 


deadly dagger of Love (ost 
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gives himself up wholly and loses himsclf completely, 
But he is not satisfied with this much of enjoyment. He 
wants another cup of (the wine of) Unity, and calls upon 
the Saqi to drench him with a torrent of fire once again; 


bijik abe ey 
بده ما ی د باخ رم نرويز‎ AUCLABOUS 


So that he may be able to cast off the shackles of these 
earthly habiliments. He is enraptured and chimes in tune 
with the great Rimi: 


scil. fece Jii Cm 

etai D رطست‎ X 

| Mile 7 
: Ur, d A گی غت تاک ا‎ 
* ; -. کہ‎ e " 5 s 2 2 
AP uae Bly Ens 

Naiurally enough he sees the same Deauty manifested 

in every particle of dust. Beita denizen of the mosque 
or of the temple, both are alike enamoured of it, both are 
intoxicated with the same wine. The same beauty mani- 
fests itself in so many forms. ‘Tlie fire that burned down 
e Sinai to ashes got transmuted into the blood of Mangür. 
jnün and Layla, Farhad and Shirm, Yüsul.and _ 

Jkhã are all alike afflicted with the love of the same E 
auty is the real source of Love. It is that 
sic that has filled every nook and corner wi 


| 
| 
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2 


ADE pik OH Le 
PUDE ajeg 
DR 2 M E 
Medo 9 9 4 70 

It is this wine that gives life to the spirits and the 
bodies و احبام)‎ c's)!) and enlivens the plants into a whirling 
danee.: It is this love that inspires the animate objects, 


that teaches the nightingale to lament and makes the rose 
alive to the rift in its heart. 7 
J.i H $ y ZA ed 
۰ دا‎ n NEP A ۰ 
Joc E y4775 452 
Love is omnipotent, omnipresent. It reigns supreme 
ever the spiritual as well as temporal regions (&J ر افاج ملک تا‎ 
»*. But, man, of all, possesses the light of Gnosis >عرفت)‎ 19). 
Tt is latent in his very being. 
This is how the poet introduces Adam to the readers. 
All angels made their obeissance to him, save one Disbe- 
liever in Love (32: fiz), who could not appreciate the Fire 
ıa Adam. He saw only desolation all round, and failed to 
descry the Treasure hidden in it. It is a beautiful painting 


indeed ! 
ایک ن روش نابات‎ giti 
Shug Libet راب‎ 
As oat" CC گی زار پدا‎ fA 
فی تل کرابت‎ HR T7 2124 
QU S ME ET 
Shes fs نی زارضن‎ 


bile داژن 7 بل‎ nz Grass 
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This light, this fire finds its culmination in Muhammad, 
who is veritably theo» pj انرس‎ e3» چرغ‎ andere شش‎ gyi This 
approach to the climax of beauty throws him once more 
into a munājāi. Once again he expresses his desire to be lost 
irretrievably into Him, after perfect freedom from this 
temple of the body. 


M راق و نس بودي‎ Anf AP 
~ ba Mopidi 


* >o - aa 5» ^ A "^ ep ew a . 


P‏ ۰ھ D > o Os‏ ا 
f‏ ینام يام دہ بام ده اتم 
This Munajat is a long one, taking us well through‏ .* 


$ sixty couplets and ending in his cry. 


7 d ول اہو‎ P 


Here again he calls upon the Saqi, and onec more 
bursts into the great Master Rümi's tune: 


Nir, TP) A ہرز مسر‎ 


7 
اث روارواز اوا زگ برل 02 


and then 


E A I 4 ; T pu "E 
DE, d ez I 


BNF? | 
f kei ر دار‎ iit; Uo tie 3 
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Mos روا‎ à یل‎ Aull, à JJ" 
AM ویش‎ G. h ^ layed من کا‎ 


UA eod D (ftn cel 


This beautifully summarises the story of a Chinese 
painter whose paintings were so exquisitely delieate and 
life-like that 


cepe udo‏ کس دی لنت یرب 


Tt so happened that this painter became a victim to 
Love. Asis wont with lovers, he left the comforts of his 
home and became a wanderer in the deserts. During his 
wanderings he descried one day froma distance another 
equally distracted lover. The stranger advanced, and 
recognising the painter as a brother lover, he questioned 
him as io whose love was the cause of his affliction and 
misery. He enireated the painter not to conceal the secret 
from him, and offered io help him in his troubles. This 
touched the heart of the painter, who burst into tears while 
trying to describe his troubles and hardships. He told 
his kind enquirer how he had fallen in love with the form 


of one of his own paintings: 


m ول ور‎ 0 007 y gfh 
EM کم‎ zione 


ele, And as he said so he took out the portrait from under 


in DENS 
his collar and showed it to his sy mpathiser. ques an 
active and lively interest in the affairs > the E 
love, he apprised him of the condition of his sweetheart, 
eL 
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and then surmonised him on Love. During this lively and 
entertaining talk of his own Love and its all-embraeing 
effect, weight and gravity, he strikes the significant note 
that a guide (95) is necessary fo lead the aspirant to the 
object of love. He then related his personal experience in 
love, and told him how during his wild ramblings he 
stumbled into a lovely and charming town where he 
happened to see the very person whom the painter had 
portrayed and whose love he was cherishing. ‘The sweet- 
heart is thus described: 


Iy + en 
d d oir diminish VA fast 
Wy d رن مق‎ cu jJ دزا بن شور‎ 
al pre p" TU uon 
enu! MEA DAT, Se, 27 É 
Ay mln (25 برا ز کٹ رار‎ tatc PEA 
v , as 74 o Z کے‎ 
ANF val ea) 7 دلی ا زگرد عم با اس رهوا‎ 
On the stranger’s offer of leading him to (he place 
of the sweetheart the two started on their journey there. 
And though, through his extreme madness, the painter 
strayed away from his guide, the sweethcart’s magnetic 
force drew him to the town of his beloved. Herc follows 
a picture of the sweetheart/s state of mind, and is beauti- 
fully introduced with: 
nto s m > ہہس‎ P 
MARQUE A یٹس تر‎ 
2, " 7 
بار الہ میا لاست اک روان الد‎ Jt gus 


"T CON i ADEL 
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so much so that 


Jy è رہ‎ St ^ - 
فلن ات دب فک‎ Litiy 
of] 7 2 ان ار‎ 2 
eA ise biel DP حب تن‎ 
In other words, the Piince (the sweetheart) also began 


to feel the pangs of love, and he yearned to go out to the 
desert: 


غرززمفراہاںیر ہام ذرۂ انا WO‏ 


gio) Jo PAN OGY‏ ارش 


o tiot 5 181 5^ m omes den کک‎ Din m ee ome 


yo 127 دش واد زرو ن از‎ 
He complained to his father of his ennui, and asked his 
permission to go out for a change. The king 8090 
him accordingly and ordered his attendants to afford 
him every pleasure, little knowing what was in store for 


his dear child. 


a 7 EU 
equ دیات ایت‎ 
Xor had the prince any idea of what was going to 


happen to him. y E 
۰ * ۰ 72 در از‎ ECL سد‎ 
4 رب‎ 204, : OE. 
H up adv and gliding off into the مھ‎ 
- e oo a L مات‎ p. "131 
set 00 busy with hunting. E jets ا‎ 
in pursuit of game, he chanced to reach just 


: s brooding over his agonies 
where his lover, the painter, Was krogan 
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کا ہہک سک ہہ ہا 


w 


EN:‏ ئن ںیہ 
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of love. The lover raised his eyes and found himself face 
to face with the very object of his thoughts, the original of 
his picture. He fell into a trance and could not utter a word, 
The prince approached him and talked to him softly, and 


offered to help him out of difficulties if he would only let him 
1 know what they were. This encouraged the painter to 
9 speak, and he related to his enquirer all about his home, 
: his occupation, his distraction and madness, and at last | 


T handed over the portrait to him 


sha Shady MÀ DICATIS 

The prince was deeply moved and being unable to 
control his feelings. he proposed to the painter that he 
should like to take to the river as he was tired of the desert, 
He accordingly went to the river and took his seat in a 
light skiff. But he could hardly find rest without the 
painter, who was, therefore, invited and given a seat by 
his side and ihe two began to enjoy each other's company. 


(tma d» Ce وبازرا‎ PIU 
E 3,279871. gl PE نا‎ 
ول اب یراد نا لن رب ي راد‎ 26 


"Phe clmax was reached in conversation when mere 
sand becks usurped the place of words and expressions. 


tote ET bem تباش‎ E 


2 PEJA eel Ice de a 
d betray 


ma i did not wish t eei to the E 


1 
|| 
I 
1 
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onlookers he spoke very cautiously while he related to the 
painter the story of a musician (js) who was a long 
{ime away fiom his home and longed to get back again. 
He told him how the musician fell in with a süfi, who 
endowed him with some precious rubies, which the musician 
took home and made a present of them to the king of his 
town. ‘The king set the rubies in his crown. One day, 
however, the heart-rending cries of one smitten with 
Divine Love caused the rubies to melt down and trickie on 
ihe face of the king, who was surprised at this strange 
phenomenon and invited some jewellers to make investiga- 
tions regarding the queer nature of the rubies. The experts 
told him that the rubies really consisted of blood-drops— 
the blood of the sifi’s heart ! 

The poet interweaves this narrative here by way of an 
example of the influence and effect of Love, and to give 
vent to his ideas on Faqr, which are cleverly introduced in 
the prince’s address to the painter : 


کرام ri i cpl bouts Upton‏ 
یل تردن ما کر ere;‏ این مال راری 


3 ry vi 75 
For faqr is the quality possessed by the Prophets alone, 
and manifests itself in two distinet ways: 


SP oly ددراه وارد‎ EU PT 
برام پین‎ 009121: 
کی تود کرد یکن‎ APR. 
DEAA زر‎ ioe ibid, 
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These ways are further qualified thus : 
ei behest راوہت‎ Psi ری دروک‎ 
بدن یت‎ EE 
Poker» ab بی راررژونر یف8‎ 


1 
| 
| 
j 
It is at this juncture in the neopiiytc’s path that Satan 
lays his trap and beguiles and misleads the traveller away, 
But he only is perfect who is strong enough to disregard 
these temptations of Satan, and brave enough to merge | 
into the Eternal. | 
| 
I 


رکال ردان شنت نی نلان پرا ہن ن 
اھر رغد الست 4 ال الیش بتر 


MNT‏ و 


Lat © "T Gog oo ۰ کی‎ 
نبان رف زط‎ Pogi hie اروس سی‎ 
[ This mention of 5 U is nicely employod by the poet 
to introduce the story of the musician and the rubies. 
This last couplet is followed by another introductory 
couplet in a foreign metre : 


uU?‏ نان بن برای زنر از ر ومیل وای ز نر 


and then begins the slory of the musician with : 
D 5 D s., Or 
pen دل‎ iG ازغانماں در‎ d e 
"The experts’ discovery of the true nature of the royal 
rubies affords the poet another occasion to expatiate on t ae 
BE eels and the moral of the story is summed up m these 
WOI'GS: 


Gi our 67397‏ $24 ری ست 
po"‏ ی . g & oas‏ کند ag‏ 
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K yË PM‏ ویش ښیوار د پش مم روزن 
b ۰ Li‏ . ^ 8 
ضر اوررا ن سب بار is‏ رواب دا لرا ست‌یرار 


The gist of the whole talk is that Self-annihilation is the 
aim, the object of man’s life; for such is the demand of 
Love, whieh consists onlv in selflessness. Catehing the 
hint contained in this pointed mention of self-annihilation 
the painter. could not control himself : a fountain of blood 
gushed out form his heart, and he jumped from the boat 
into the waters! This practical step of tbe lover could not 
have failed to react on the sweetheart. The prince followed 
the example set before him. He dashed into the river, 
and the waves instantly carried him far away! It created 
atumult in the midst of all those who were present, and 
ihe eyes of the onlookers poured down a heavy shower 
of tears, Some divers were sent into the waters to rescue 
the prince. But after hopeless efforts they succeeded in 
bringing out the two corpses of the lover and the beloved, 
both the painter and the painting. 


gionis Piir 
"0+ 
7 25 ^ 7ِ gi 


eds ; jmes! 
For indeed Love works-wonders at all times 
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c‏ طراذ رکه elf 0 é‏ سازداز اگنان اہ 

or دا چا زت زد ان‎ dard یآ بوا‎ 
skil زا ریت وں تن‎ alin ug 
: 4d ی نابر خیش اف انال‎ uou 
This narrative produces on the poet an int oxicatnig 


effect as it wel E and he begins to soliloquise on Love and 
Unity, closing 2 phe lines: 


1 اذا اضرا کر 276 رر 2ء‎ te 
سر‎ fola Frans 


The thought of Divine Unity once more reminds him of the 
Prophet Muhammad. 


Prod fp orf d» 
ui Wye Aly 7 yi gaffe 0 2099577 


eniga‏ پیل ر purs P‏ زین 


This introduces us to a short eulogy of the Prophet, ending — 
in terms of Unity: 


NH [te ہرد لآ رز امد‎ oy زی ات شر‎ p» 
Duel duo AL ehn LU 


This is followed by eleven couplets in a new metre, 


lo introduce the subject of Freedom 8j d 


and ufi Says he:‏ آزادي 


(B 


1 
i 
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He is indeed a vehement preache 
quote some of his utterances in this connection; 


r of independence. 


Sad Reet blot EA 
ESTE, دیس انان‎ 
مار‎ tushy LA Pod Miz Lega 


dA er 


OES 


240 سب راہند TE‏ پر 
ی انم Atlas‏ شال لیت Ar de‏ 


The مثال‎ mentioned in the last coupiet is that of a man 
who felt much distressed and confounded at the falling of 
a dog inio his well, and had recourse to a fagir to ask him 
as to how he should get rid of the impurity thus caused. 
The fagir, after consulting the books relative to the sub- 
ject, advised him io draw out some water from the well. 
The foolhardy enquirer ran back home, drew out some 
water, but left the corpse of the dog in the well. The poet 
enlarges upon this to say: 


AE ریغ بر‎ 
pris fade 
ouf | bostes 


He avails himself of this opportune moment to advise the 
^ ja : 4 ۰ ۰ 2 e 
JD js NEE انکر قسف کی‎ 
m cep Gaal fre بیانا مر رر‎ 
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This “king” (^42) towards whose door of bounty he ig 
hastening, is no other person than his spiritual guide, the 
Khwaja Ma'süm, whose praise so naturally follows after 
another six couplets. This eulogy of (he Khwaja takes up 
fifteen couplets, which I ean not resist the temptation of 
quoting below :— 


EP 


پان ا بصب ال 
tac}‏ 
مطا رین سار 
تق رون رگالب 
Lins‏ رش 
bg‏ بشت ابی 
(bs cA Sn eat‏ 


7 اا‎ IIA, 3 


f ماند ما‎ Jie Jp 
چم شیع اام‎ 
I b zx uf 

du pelo 
LG 
Aali fo 


Pi Hai 


روا etl‏ رش 
apt Jeon Fe‏ 
Haus‏ روتاب 
m‏ 9777 
gilt (^ c dide‏ 
رانا (Fen‏ 
Cyt‏ 
Hugi ton‏ 
Pez rap 727"‏ 


nl 


yfi T repo 


; vui ddl 


stay‏ کسان مگ 
Laig‏ ما صل واد 
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Resignation to the Will of God Js 


of ‘the next pari of the Mathnayi, 
introduced with 


ing with: 


forms the subject 
which is again 
twelve couplets in a foreign metre, beginn- 


b utr ادل‎ (radii 


which is followed by: 


$22 gage A شر‎ fei / 
“ye d c تن وۆت دلازفنت‎ Qus 
1ک‎ bs ofi Vor درر برست رد و‎ 


He goes on in the same strain, emphasising the idea that 
Man is a microcosm of the whole cosmos and that he is the 
only object of his search. And hence his advice of self- 
study, sclf-concentration, which helps one to solve all 
problems and unravel all mystery: 


470 00792 مون ہا نارن بدن گیا 
مات = agde‏ 


Ar » 2 i 

(0000٦ yore 
This has been illustrated by the story of an alchemist, 
Who had wasted many a long year of his life in attempting to 
change a base metal into gold, till after all he met a saintly 
+1 who demonstrated to him the real successful way - 
. 9f alchemy. And the moral of it is that Resignation ترکل‎ — 
. Must always be attended with Search طاب‎ without w ho 
: iti is of no use. Having both together, one can achieve any 
thing one longs foi—the part, in iach de 
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Tawakkul is defined as a complete detachment of one’s 
‘relation from Not-Self, it is likened to à benumbed foot 
that trudges along but is unaffected by fatigue. ۱ Its very 
essence is the destruction of all earthly desire anda 
persistent refusal to yield to the cravings o ا‎ one's lower 
nature: 

hy e Jie‏ 0 م 
polie Bloke‏ 

; ws -_ 4% ۰ 33 er 

7124 را دن فیا ردن 
The idea is further illustrated by the story of a saint who‏ 
prayed to God for sending down rain on Lahore, which‏ 
was once upon atime afflicted with a terrible-drought,‏ 
which is finely painted in these words:‏ 

FEF if Jl eeepc 

xd EPG A? UG تجن راود ادت‎ 

AAT. 7‏ وب 
یلین زي ذاش کپ ن دراو 
' عو بار نال Goebel (ux‏ 
ee o‏ ا Z7 a‏ 
یسل عامشد pi PA Y 391 A U4‏ 
» سم ۰ اہ ofl o‏ 

زاغ ت اني ا اندر دقان دازرازغاک apt‏ 

QUU, abiiy 

M oe 7: . 7. 1‏ .7 و“ 

PY Mur ينن کنا‎ Mises 
When the climax was reached, the saint prayed 2 
God to be merciful to His creatures. And a iw. 
the unseen responded saying that the saint was sti 0 
imperfect novice and was deficient enough not ‘to p 
to understand and realise that every particle p 
universe.....be it a stone, or an animal, or a tree 


tü 
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been endowed with a knowledge of the mystery, into which 
even an ant could initiate him only if he were intelligent 
enough to understand. 

['l'o illustrate this idea of imperfection a story has been 
related here, of an idol of Somnat speaking toa Brahman, 
whom it styled as its own god, and then put him the search- 
ing questions. You have created me after your own image", 
said it, “Have you, then, found anything apart from your 1 
r7" Then the idol admonished the Brahman for | 


o‏ وو وہہ رجہ o actam‏ کت CRI AIR SES adi‏ مج ہت IT a SR‏ کے sea‏ ےر ہے تج کی سا یا 


own sel! 
his imperfection and fickleness of nature: 


phein pagaia 
purp دل دامر ر ماد شي‎ 


'l'o continue the-story, the voice from the unseen went 
"Phere is an old matron in this ealamity-stricken 
ed her heart in hundreds of places for 
she is Our Lover, she is suffering from our imperishable love. 
Her heart does not care to build up a home, for she is Our 
mariyr and does not want à shroud. Her bed consists ót only 

i he owns no shed save the heavens. 


ahandful of dust, and s ; 
٠ 1 i i sill not smile 
Her is ssness itself. Lightning w1 le, 
pot home ۷۳ ain till she does nol will 


and clouds will not pour down 1 : > . 
it. For the heart of the gnostic is the main کے‎ oe b 
the well-being of the world, and it is from bs = 5 
people of the world get their daily ai t 3 7 they 
faces of the devotees of God be E aod 

who really bear the brunt of the evils of ihe i ; 
: int. Hegirded his loins and went 
And when be succeeded in i 
of the afflictions of the 


on to say: 
spot. Love has 6 


| 
| 
| 
i 
1 


The saint caught the h 
+ 1 0 € 1. 
out in search of the old matzo 


A T 
meeting her, he eomplained to he 
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people and beseeched her to pray to God for His grace and 
mercy. On hearing the request the mation-saint Sermonised 
him on love and its essence, and told him that since she did 
not see any space devoid of the friend (God), and Whereas 
her very being was scething with a bui ning desire to steal 
a glance of Him she had mustered up her courage to serye 
Him and had taken oaths’ that to His door only she would 
take all her supplications for the grant of her longings and 
wants, and from Him alone would she seck help, for, in- 
deed, said she, His acceptance makes every hair of my body 
smile. It is his reins only that turn the trend of my being. 
lam indeed something beyond imagination. Even fancy 
failed to paint a correct. picture of my state of mind. My 
thought (43) simply entrances thc hearts, my reflection 
melts the mirrors. My very colourlessness is full of all 
colours. In my heart I store up all the universe, but the 
whole painting is lost in the mirror (of my heart). She 
wound up her discourse by Saying that words were too 
delicate and insufficient to express the very extensive 
m. .cing: 


ebb ctp loons 


And her parting words followed immediately : 


feos بیاددنوت تیر‎ 
The saint was compelled to leave her to her solitude, 
without haying realised the essence of love. Once more he 
prayed to God, and again a third time, Bui all was in vain. 
He could hot move the providence to send down a single 
drop of rain. 'l'he matron was after all moved with the 


1. Here follow (pp, 58, 59) twenty- 


OD E four couplets containing as many as‏ کی 
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misery of the people, and as the night came on, she went 
outside the town, and shedding tears, she called upon the 
morning to come on and give her shelter to provide her 
with full comforts of life. 


r A 
ان سرای من‎ in Bf piehs gk 

The saint saw the scene, and hied back to his solitude. 
But the old lady had not yet found a comfortable bed for 
herself when the clouds began to pour down rain in tor- 
rents, and the land presentnd the scene of a wide expanse 
of water. ‘The saint: once again opened his communion with 
God and expressed his surprise at the fact that though the 
old saintess had not yet gota shelter, still rain did pour 
down. And the voice from the Unseen informed him that the 
saintess had joined the majority and had-found her shelter 
on high.’ The drop had become one with the ocean of Re- 
ality; the ocean of Divine Mercy had received it baek to 
itself. The sacred soul had gone on high and only the body 
had vemained, 


rt MET ارب ازجا‎ 
Adee — Mer 


۰ J LÀ 
P lf gru پبالامان دی رف تن از‎ 
For the beggars of love are really kings. Whatever 
exists is for them alone. Their city is quite a unique one, 
perfectly distinguishable from both the worlds. 


* » D as "m 
gg ددمت ولان لاز ووما‎ 
a lesson from this saintess. 60 


Th e p * 
oet desires to learn 
| a mere forgotton dream, and 


Land the We seem io him to be 
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nothing more; for in his very self he perceives the onrush 
of a shoreless ocean. : 
b ہم‎ d 3 » رہ‎ 4, 2 
ا کول‎ cU TPG. 

The next section of the Mathnawi is again introduced as 
usual with nine couplets in a foreign metre. It proposes 
to deal with the high quality of his own lolly poetry and 
sublime diction. He becomes expressly sel!-laudatory when 
he says: 

"T "TS o 
(eL Walsh A» کر اریم ان‎ 
سم‎ " aN | » ہم‎ 
لت‎ 0 


(ooo‏ کن پر زاش انانم 


b [i 


b‏ کپس دزم کر نرک برتغم 
UOT, ensisi‏ 
کے انیت مایخ ایت 


Ga so Jl | یندا‎ 1577 


iS 2 he = uo 
در یردان رک ل تر‎ ene«deet diy 
ofl ۰ ۰ 
FY غت دل‎ 2 Fig 

E € believes that as long as the 008 do not read a 
poetry, people do not regared it as prai 

According to him a poetical utterance, 
e name is one which so effects the heart t 
art of the heart itself, one which gives birth 
f, one which effervesces like wine m Û 


"© 


068 right into the very ma 


— 
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the soul even before it reaches the ear of ‘the hearers. 
means thereby to suggest that his own diction and poetr 

stand the test of these criteria. He goes on in the سڈ‎ 
self-laudatory tone to assert his uniqueness. All the 
forecs at Nature's command were exhausted before the 
world could get a man like him. 


He 


Let us hear him in detail: 


. Í Di » r] 
Sep Siig Si gb 


نت اب مار بد OC Sei‏ 


فان یک ek‏ عکردند 
deae‏ رکاج 
Being EL f‏ 
t‏ ی D u” LAU‏ 
Suds‏ تیاس Gob‏ 

A ایا‎ 2 
یلق کا مین‎ 
op Aerie P 
Clips Pob 


a 
ا سرا دو را کار انر‎ 


LSE AAG YH 
بننانغال لہاج‎ 
کردا می انم‎ 
f bine ued 


abe) Ailes 


th uir 


نع لاعت فا ین 
lic ug euo‏ 


اشاس ر وورر| E‏ 


This wakes him up to the necessity of saying a word 
about such poetesters as may have the courage to vie with 
him in excellence or try to challenge his mastery of the art. 

lo bring home to the reader’s mind the existence and 
futility of such audacious and mean souls and their criticism 
he brings here the story of a wretch who urinated in the 
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sacred well of Zamzam and when he was asked as to the 
reason of this atrocious deed of his, he said he committeg 
the heinous act simply to attract the peoples’ attention to 
himself. Such an anecdote so skilfully woven together ean 
hardly fail to secure its purpose with the reader of Nasir 
‘Ali. Couplets then follow, which criticise such mean and 
meaningless aclions and intentions of his adversaries and 
malignant opponents, till at last he closes the topic with: 


ورای سی اہی زاف cui‏ دداجا السات 
feeling certain of the fact that fuli justice will be done to‏ 
است در him by his own utterances l.2i) (dba)‏ 
goes on to strike a note of warning thus:‏ 


2 شا‎ OPC a بن ارہل‎ : 
abl ٢ت کل‎ SM Je این ر‎ le 
0 nonjë 


yS and‏ عیسی 


| لی در reels)‏ ضرت Qood é‏ 
e (Po,‏ دوعا یلین Poe‏ 
سرت 2t‏ بن ینت انب 


> a 


¢ ^ a ohh "I ١راز‎ 7 J 
MAE | ست‎ Cu ون‎ 


27 m 72, Lag E^ 
But ا‎ n pri Lo th VGN de (ets aroused 


from his self-intoxication, and finds fault with himself: 
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PLU we; P» 
AL Li i a 


and awakes to the realisation of a heart full of love—Love 
that knows no distinction between I and Thou, Love which 
is the fountain-head of all Existence, is the source equally 
well of Non-Existence: 


AECL A AUAM 


Reason (253) is only a servant of Love, and Madness 
(w=) only an attendant in its solitude. Love is itself the 
hunter and the victim; it is at once Justice and Injustice. 
All is Love, and nothing else. What really matters is the 


happy oceasion (of a ceremony), and those who take part 
in it are of no account. 


goded ا‎ Da 


This eestasy once more throws him into -a^ munajat 
“Light up the fire of Lovein me, O God!", he says, “If 
Thou hast shown ‘Thyself to me, teach meas well how to — 
enjoy Thy Beatitude”... *Burn this toreh once more", 
he cries, and “let not my candle be extinguished. Endow it 
with the constant glow of a pearl. Grant me an everlasting 
life .)يات جاردان)‎ ‘Transmute me into an eternal Love - 
(uode Green and so on. 

This is followed by a fresh (and the last) section -of 
the Manthnawi, which is introduced as usual with 
| Couples in a new metre._..in this case that of - ümi" 
~ Mathnawi. This is Lhe story of saint Ibrahim son of 
I ho is characterised as: = ا‎ 
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2 امام‎ Ol freta 


Ibrahim, it is related, once felt a burning desire to 
resort to the side of river and jungle. After roaming about 
in the forest for some time, he repaired to the river. In 
the boat he was joined by a lovely youth. It so happened 
that the lance of Ibrahim struck and pierced the foot of 
the handsome stranger, who, however, uttered not a word 
of complaint, and his journey terminating, he extracted the 
spear-point from his bleeding foot, mounted a steed and 
trotted off. Ibrahim could not bear the scene. He felt 
tormented at heart, and a voice from within admonished 
him for his gross carelessness in having hurt th stranger 


7 rA à» ut / 
ک ا غوت مزا م راز‎ Mb 
OBEY oe ضغب لپ دا ل‎ 
GIUM. ٹفل یڈ ارح‎ 
and bade him pray, saying (in the words of the Kor 
ا اس‎ a MIR TO 
Less los S cere aS انام‎ oC ca) LB 
Thus closes the Mathnawi, sounding a note of sel 
nunciation. , 7 
> stoj s 2 5 m 0 1 
2 مانا ربا برنوان د برغز یل بور کن زوز‎ 
The main theme of the whole poem, as has been rendered f 
_ abundantly clear by the detailed argument above, is Divine — | 
Unity and Love, Unity encompasses everything. All that : 
is covered by Time and Space. all that is conceivable ee j 
[e 


imaginable resides in Him, who is unchangeable and absolute | 
here is nothing else, but God. All that has been, that 


an): 


f-de- 


} 
| 
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and that wil ever be, is ever there in the unchangeable 

Reality. He is the light and life of the Universe. Every- 
thing merges into him, for He is all, and there is none other. 

God is Love. Love found its first expression in the person 
and being of Adam, the first Man, and was consummated in 
the august personality of Muhammad, the Messenger of 
God, the centre of all light and glory, the pivot of all love. 
(tod is the very heart and soul of the Universe, and must 
be searched for in Man's own self. Hence it is only in the 
oneness with the heart and soul of the Universe that one 
can find the true ideal, the true self. This search must 
needs be helped by a totai resignation to the Will of the 
Supreme, and eannot bring forth the desired end without 
the aid of a (spiritual) guide who only ean lead the aspirant 
direct to the realisation of that Love, which draws all things 
together into the huge oneness of cosmic life, and wherein 
lies the secret of the Absolute Unity and Reality. And it is 
to Man, and Man alone, that the realisation of this vreat 
and grim truth is vouchsafed! 
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THE HISTORICAL CONTENTS OF THE DIWAN OF 
ABU TAMMAM. 


A. Haq; M. A; Ph. D. 

The poems of Abu Tammam are full of historical 
facts which shed a new light on our knowledge of the 
events of the period in which he lived. Although Tahari 
and other Arab historians have deal! fully with the im- 
portant events, yet still in the deseription of various 
happenings there is a gap which can only be filled by 
the contemporary poets. 1t would be idle, indeed, to 
search for historical facts in a chronological order in the 
poems, as their chief aim is the praise of patrons in 
order to gain reward and not the accurate recording of 
historical facts. As Dr. Marzoliouth in his article! 
on the historical contents of the Diwan of al-Buhturi 
remarks, the poet of Abbasid times had to discharge some 
of the functions of the modern journalist. He had to 
defend the policy of the court before the public, test 
public opinion regarding any important slep to be taken 
by the sovereign or minister, and not infrequently to 
persuade him to adopt certain measures for the public 
welfare, 

In the poems of Abu Tammam, the chief events 
described are, the battles and skirmishes against Babak, 
the powerful leader of the Khurramites, his capture and 
execution, the defeat of the Emperor Theophilus and the 
fall of Ancyra and Amorium; and also the raids on 
Roman territory. In addition to these, many other 
events are algo mentioned, viz, the crucifixion of 
Mazayar*, the chief of Tabaristan. a d Aetius, the de- 


1. See the Journal of Indian History, October 1923 b. at Allahabad. 
2. Diwan 154 (8) he was captured and betont Andemi h in 225 A.H. 


CM 


T Tabari iii, 1303, 
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fender Os pers the capture of Hurjam by Abu 
Said, the execution? of the famous Afshin and the 
burning of his body. the overthrow* of Ibn-al-Sari 
by Abdul-lah-Ibn Tahir, the establishment of order in 
Egypt by Mamum’ and other events of minor import- 
ance. He alludes to the insurrection of the Zutts (Jats) 
which was suppressed ruthlessly in the year 220° A. H. 
in poems’ which are not mentioned in the Diwan and 
the authenticity of which is disputed. He mentions the 
city of Surra-Man Raa (Samarra) which was built by 
the Caliph-al-Mutasim in 221 A. H., as being the place 
where Babak was executed. His reference to the 
year 219 A. H. as that in which al-Mutasim acceded to 
the Caliphate is very signifieant? as most of the Arab 
historians assign that event to the year 218 A. H. 
Masudi, however, says, “Some say that the people عو‎ 
paid allegiance to Mutasim as a Caliph in the year IS 
219 A. H.” 


—— 


کشر . 


1. Diwan 154 (10) he was captured on the fall of the fortress and brought 
lo Baghdad where he died in A. H. 224 and his body was gibbeted beside that 
of Babak. Tabari iii, 1302. fa T 

2. Diwan 107 (5) Tibrizi says he was the king of Sanariah in Armenia, 
cf. Masudi ii, 67. 

3. Diwan 151—155. e 

4. Seeal-Ziyadat MS. 53-54, This event took place in 211 A. H., Kindi 
180-183. 

5. In 217 A, H. Tabari iii, 1107 Diwan 1l 1-4. F sa 
6. Tabari iii, 1168. The marshes between Basra aud Wasit were occupied 
by a large population of Indians called Jats. 


T. See al-Ziyadat 45 (14), 49 (9-12). 


gı, Diwan 264 (22). See also the poem (MS. 
amarra and hurls ridicule at Baghdad. 


Reon: و‎ 
Diwan 157 (6). ibari and others 


510) in which he prais 


| 10. vii, 103. Itthedate218 A. H. given by Tabari and 
E 3 ìs quite possible that "Mutosim after becoming. Caliph held a roya 
in which the pcet presented to him this ercomum. 
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His poems are full of allusions to the Days (i.e, 
battles) of the pagan and Islamic’ age which are dog. 
eribed in the Aghani and other historical works. He 
mentions also the massacre of the followers of Mazdak: 
(528 A, D.) by Anushirwan, the King of Persia. 


A few references of historical importance are also 
given in his poems. He relates that Umar, the second of 
the Orthodox Caliphs, had once, when gold became scarce, 
suggested that coins should be made of camel’s® hide, 
In another place he informs: us of the strange method 
adopted for spreading abroad the news of victories and 
defeats of the Caliph's armies. In the time of Mutasim 
when the army of the Caliph was engaged in almost 
incessant battles against Babak, the messenger bedecked 
himself with black feathers when the Caliph’s army 
gained a victory, and with red feathers when it was 
defeated.* 


He also makes mention of the famous Halley comet 
which made its periodical appearance in 222 A.II.(738 A. D.) 
| from which the astrologers predicted that a great calamity 
= would fall upon the people. 


The laudatory poems addressed by the poet to the 


h dignitaries and officials of his time are not confined - 


- Di an (322-23) See also the indices io the Diwan in which the names لہ‎ 


tioned by Abu Tamman are given, 


4] an 322-23 (1-3) Tabari (i, 894 seqq). In most MSS. of the Diwan | | 


Ao 


ritten as 530-2» whereas in somo MSS, it is given us 


oltom) Cf. Kamil of Ibn-al-Athir vi, 337, pub. L 
Chamber's Book of Astronomy, i. 444, 


NOME 


RES 
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io ordinary complimentary platitudes, but contain much 
that is of historical importance, as they were addressed 
to those who controiled the helm of State, The panegy- 
ries composed in praise of his patron Abu Sa’id are 
full of allusions to and description of the battles fought 
against Babak, of raids carried into the Roman ter- 
rilory. In his panegyric on Khalid b. Yazid he recalls 
his raid on Roman soil? Abu Dulaf, who fought Babak 
under the command of Afshin, rescued the latter from a 
difficult situation by his strategy, and though he was 
disliked by Afshin who tried io poison the mind of the 
Jaliph.against him yet the Caliph cherished his memory*. 
Muhammad b. Abd-al-Malik-al-Zayyat was not only a 
vizier but the Prefect of Police, Head of the Couneil of 
State and Censor? Abu Said was one of those who 
favoured the nomination of Wathiq as a successor to 
Mutasim while the latter was still alive." 


Coming to the part he played as a journalist of his 
day; though he often voiced the opinion of the court. he 
was eonspieuous for his reiterated demands from the 
Caliph or other nobles, of what he thought was for the publie 
good. In an encomium he urges the Caliph al-Mutasim to 
nominate Harun (al-Wathiq) as successor to the great 
empire, which on one side extended from China to Yaman 
and onthe other from Spain to the walls of Rome, and 
crush all who dared to oppose it’ Again, when E 
fell on evil days and was imprisoned and afterwards 


Diwan 96-110, 215-220. 

Diwan 32-33. 3 

Divan 2 rU C£. Ibn. Khallikan i, 27. 
48 (11). 

338 (3-1). 

Diwan 155 (1—8). 


ses eo الاب‎ 
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executed and burnt, he requests the Caliph to exter. 
minate the whole family of Kaus, the father of Afshin, 
and hurl them into the pits which they had dug for the 
Kingdom”? He pleaded before Malik b. Tawq for 
Banu ‘Taghlib, who had incurred the displeasure of Malik 
on account of their insubordinatiou*, and so appeased 
the anger of Malik, who then treated his flock with the 
dignity to which they had been accustomed‘, Many 
other verses of a similar kind may be found in this Diwan. 
Abu Tamman makes no mention of the foreign troops, 
i.e. al-Mawali, organised first by al Mutasim, which ina 
comparative short period assumed the importance of the 
Roman Praetorian Guards, seating and unseating Caliphs 
who were practically in their power. Even in celebrating 
e the victory of Amorium, in which these troops played a 
very important part, he passes over their exploits without 
mention and speaks only of the achievements of the Arabs’. 
This is probably due to the fact that in the poet's 
life time these troops did not become so important as they 
did later on, in the time of the poet Buhturi, who in his 
poems constantly refers to them. 


The chief ihemes on which Abu Tammam harps are the 
victories won hy the Caliph al-Mutasim against the heretic 
Babak, and the Emperor Theophilus Many raids on the 
Roman land carried out by al-Mamun, and other Generals . 


of al Mutasim are also alluded to in his poems, Here 
1. Fora detaile?! acemnt of Afshi 's exeenti in see Tabari iii, 1308—1318. 
2. Diwan 154 (3-6), smn s exeenti im see Tabari iii, 1 
3, 19 (8 seqq.) 


4. Cf. Ibn Rashiq (Umd: 32 —33. 
B. Diwan 12 (2, ا‎ 


5. See Dr. Margoliouth's article in t 4 "Indian History, on the — | 
historical contents of the Diwan of Baie Journal'of Tadinn: Hio S 


A 
Y 
ہے‎ 
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I propose to deal only with the battles fought by the 
Caliph's army against Babak, his capture and execution. 
In order to appreciate the significance of victories over. 
Babak itis necessary to give a short account of each, 
pointing out wherever necessary the contribution that 
Abu Tammam has made to the accounts given in historical 
works. 


BABAK, HIS DEFEAT, CAPTURE AND 
EXECUTION, 


Babak the great heresiarch made his first appearance 
in the city of Badhdh during the reign of ai-Mamun in the 
year 201! A. H. He succeeded his master Jawidan b. Sahl 
as the leader of the Khurramites, who are often called al- 
Muhammira and al-Babakiyya^. From this time until his 
capture in 222 A.H. he was constantly at war with the 
forces of the two Caliphs, al-Mamun and al-Mutasim, and 
defeated and routed many generals who were sent to 
conquer hims He was the terror? of western and 
north-western Persia for more than twenty years, but 
was at last sought out in his inaccessible haunts by the 
famous Afshin, was subdued and captured after two years 
of fierce and persistent strugzie. Mamun, while on his 
death-bed, had enjoined on his brother Mutasim not to 

re m n he appeared in 200 A.H. 
Ct. M ES IDEE Manna سم‎ (Mura) vi 62) gives the year 204 
ALT. as that in whieh Babak made his first appearance S diu 

2. Of. Fihrist 242—344, Diwan 245 (12—14) Masudi vi, 186 identifies al- 


d E Mustim who was slain 
Khurramiyya with al-Muslimiyya. the followers of Abu? 1 0 

y Mansur in 136 À H ana Abu Tommam (303) 12 identifies them also with the 
followers of Mazdak. - 

: CR UTER. f all those who were killed 
3. According bari (iii, 1233) the number of at : : 

hy Babak is A dS years of his reign was 255,500. Musudi (Taubih 
458) mentions 500,000 as a moderate number. 


4. Cf. Diwan 260. 
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spare any efforts to root out Babak and his Followergr 
and the chief thought whieh oecupied Mutasim's mind after 
his accession was to remove this great danger to the 
Kingdom. Babak was countenanced and helped by the 
Romans. Indeed the raid on Zepetra was carried out by 
the Emperor Theophilus at the request of Babak in order 
to divert the attack of the Caliph's forces, and alleviate the 
pressure on Babak.” To establish peace with the empire 
and to produce an impression of the strength of the state 
it was essential that Babak and his followers should be 
suppressed. With this purpose in view Mutasim; within 
a very short period of becoming Caliph, set on foot pre- 
parations fora great expedition, and when they were 
completed he, in the month of Dhul-Qada 220 A.H, 
sent Afshin at the head of a great army to: conquer 
Babak. کک ای وڈ‎ ۱ : aa 

The chief battles mentioned by Abu ‘Tammam are fully 
described by Tabari in ‘his well-known Annals? Herë 
it will ‘be sufficient to give a short account of those events 
and mention a few details and small incidents that are 
alluded to by the poet.  : 

1. Before the expedition of Afshin set out Ishaqb. 
Ibrahim was sent by the Caliph Mutasim to the province of 
al-Jabal to suppress the rising of the followers of Babak, 
where in many engagements he defeated and inflicted heavy 
losses on the enemy. Tabari does not state the name of a 
single place where the fighting took place. He simply 
records the fact“ that in the month of Shawwal 218 AH. 


1. Tabari iti, 1138, Tt is smd that the horsemen of Dalek alone numbered 
twenly thousand, : Abul Facj (Mukhtasar) Be eee 

e TRU iii, 1224. 

2. Bee Tabari iii, 1171 S 5 

4 dll 9. and 1188 segg. , 


4 
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Ibrahim was sent to the province of al-Jabal to subdue the 
Khurramites, who-had gathered in Hamadan, and slew sixty 
thousand of them, while the remainder fled away to the 
Roman border. In another place he informs? us that 
Ibrahim returned to Baghdad from al-Jabal on the 11th of 
Jamadi-ul-avval 219 A.H. with many captives, after slaying 
one hundred thousand followers of Babak. Abu Tammam 
in the poems composed in praise of Ibrahim mentions the 
names of Qurran? the two Ashtars, Dadhwayh, Khayzaj* 
as the places where fighting took place, and adds that 
many baltics were fought under cover of darkness which 
was a favourite method of Babak’s attack.* 


2. Before Afshin left for Barzand®, his headquarters, 
Abu Sa'd, a general who distinguished himself in this 
expedition, was ordered by the Caliph to repair the forts 
between Zanjan and Ardabil, which had been destroyed 


by Babak and to establish military guards on the roads | 


for the safe transport of the provisions that were sent 
to Ardabil. Having heard that a party of the enemy 


headed by Muawiya, the brother of Babak, was returning | 


after a raid, he intercepted and attacked them killing 
many and taking a great number of prisoners, though 


1 sn in Adharbayjan Yaqut iv, 51. 
AM and and Hamadan. Yaqut1, 276. 


l. iii, 1166. 

3. Diwan 302 (10) Qurran was 
Ashtar was a district town between Nah 

3, Diwan 307 (1). 


4. Diwan 306 (last line) “In th» Ea: 
s of which have caused the mountat 


) hast met them in a battle the 
Pant the Roman land to cleave” 307 


5. The distance from Barzand to Sadarasp, Ms RU pos 2 
Was, is two parasangs and then to Zahrkush ( Kalan? ud the third’ diteh was, is 
ditch, is two parasangs and thence t^ Rud-al-Rud, ¥ ds Ihn Khurdadbih, 191. 
WO parasangs and from there to Badhdh one parasang: 


6. See Ibn Khurdadbih 119. 


n 
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the leader himself escaped’. Here again Tabari is silent 
as to where this battle was fought but Abu Tammam 
describes it as having taken place behind Sindbaya® , 
adding that Muawiya escaped under cover of darkness? 
thereby showing that it was a night raid. 


3. After rebuilding the forts between Barzand and 

Ardabil Afshin divided his forces and quartered his generals 

in different fortified towns. Thus Abu Sa’id was posted 

at Khush', Haytham al-Ghanawi at the fort of Arshad, and 
Alawaya-al-Anwar at the fort of al-Nahr. Provisions 

were conveyed from one stronghold to another by armed 
guards. Afshin a very able generai, knowing well that 

an effort to force an issue by a direct attack would 

result in disaster, adopted the method of slow and steady 
progress. Meanwhile, he tried many ruses and laid traps 

to ensnare the enemy who often fell a victim to them. 
۹ The way in which he enticed Babak to attack Arshaq? was 
an exceedingly clever ruse. While Babak was attacking 
the fort of Avshaq, Afshin anl Abu Said fell upon him 
with their horsémen and siew nearly all his cavalry, though 
Babak himself escaped to Muqan? with a few of his 
followers. Describing this event Tabari says’ that Babak, 
after a few days’ stay at Mupan, left by night for Dadh.lh 
escorted by a military guard. Abu ‘Tammam adds — — 


. several details informinz us that Muqan was attacked by 
3 A سس‎ 
Tabari iii, 1171, Aceor ling t? Tabari this was the first defeat sustained 

A followers, See ibid. KON ا‎ 

2, A market town in Adharbayjan Yaqut iii, 166, 

4 Diwan 101 (7-9). 

n 65 (5) ; E 
ils see Tabari ii, 1174 seqq. Arshay is a mountain in the 
f Mu M. Yaqut, i. 208. f 
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Abu Sa'id on a Friday, and that Babak eompelled to 
flee'. 


4. Abu Tammam mentions a night raid which was 
repulsed by Abu Sa'id’. The attack was directed against 
Bishr^, one of his officers, who was Staggered and whose 
ranks were broken‘, Muhammad b. Maadh came to his 
help?, but the enemy was too strong for them both. See- 
ing this Abu Sa'id eame to their help just in time to save 
the situition. Referring to this incident, Abu Tammam 
says’. 


“IIadst thou delayed one hour in reaching them, Islam 
would have stirred to Hight a bird of iil omen." 


Tabari? records a night raid in which Babak forced 
Afshin to retire, but whether this refers to the raid 
mentioned by Abu Tammam is doubtful. More probably 
ihe referenee is to another raid made by Babak in whose 
plan of eampaizu night? attacks took a prominent plaee. 


5. The capture of Tall, a fortified high mountain 
near Badhdh, o-eupied by an officer of Babak named 
Adhin?, led to the fall of Babak’s last stronghold, Badhdh. 


Tall was captured just before sunset after a hard struggle, 
= a 
Diwan 102 (3-7) 261 (11-12) 
Diwan 262 (11-12) 28 (2-7) 
Diwan 295 (last line) 236. 

Diwan 296 (1-6) 

Diwan 296 (7) 28 (6-7) 
. Diwan 297 (2). 
. dii, 1190. 

8. Cf. Tabari iii, 1192 (8) 

9. Tabari iii, 1214. 
10. Diwan 262 (last line) 
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while Badhdh fell easily on Thursday’ the 9th of Ramazan 
222 A. H. 


Many smaller battles which took place during the two 
years’ struggle, but are not mentioned by Tabari, are 
alluded to by Abu Tammam in his poeins, among them 
being the following:— 


1. A battle fought in the highlands of Abrashtawim 
and Darwadh? in which the enemy was repulsed 
in a night raid, and only escaped destruction by 
fleeing under the cover of darkness toa hill in 
Darwadh. “It was a victory by which time 
became resplendent and lances opened the buds 
of hopes." 


[o 


The night raid mentioned above in No. 4. 


3. From the description given by Abu Tamman it 
appears? that another battle in addition to that 
already mentioned, took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Arshaq, in which Abu Dulaf rescued 
Afshin from a perilous situation. 


4. The poet constantly refers to the fortifications of 
Babak as Kadhaj* and Kadhajat, which were 


built on the hills, and were surrounded by dense 
forests. 


Babak after the fall of Badhdh effected his escape to 
Armenia with the intention of erossing over the Roman 


کے ر ———M‏ 


1. Diwan 263 (6) Yaquti ii 578. Tabari (iii 497) says that it was taken 
on Friday the 20th of Ramadan, 

2. Diwan 262 (7—10) 327 (6) Cf. Yaquti. £0. Ibn. Khurdadbih 22. 

3. Diwan 42 (13 seqq) 202 (3—6). See also 326 (last line). helter: 

4. Diwan 102 (11) 262 (4) it is Persinn word Kadn which means 3" 
Cf. Yaqut iv, 244, f 
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porder, but was captured by an Armenian prince: called 
Sahl b. Sanbat', with whom he had taken refuge, and made 
over in the month of Ramadan? to Afshin, who brought him 
together with his brother Abdul-Lah,to Samarra. On 
reaching the city he was carried on a caparisoned elephant’, 
paraded about the city, and then executed, the Caliph, 
ordering Babak’s executioner to plunge the knife into his 
trunk after severing his limbs. His head was sent to the 
cities of Khurasan and his body impaled before the palace. 
His brolher met the same fate at the hand of Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim, the Governor of Baghdad‘. 


After the capture of Babak, thousands of Muslim 
captives, women and children who had fallen victim to his 
tyranny, were restored to their families, 

The daie of Afshin's return with Babak to Samarra 
is given by Tabari® as the third of Safar 223 A.H. From 
Abu Tammam’s description’, one might have inferred that 
the execution of Babak took place in the month of Shawwal 
222 A.H. instead of Safar 223 A.H. as stated by Tabari. 


Describing the impalement of the bodies of Mazyar 
and of Aetius at a later period beside that of Babak the 
poet says’, “The fever of the hearts was cooled when Babak — 
became the neighbour of Mazyar. 


تتفت 


Diwan 107 (2) 325 (2). 

Diwan 261 (7). 

. Tabari iii, 1230 seqq Diwan 264 (13). 
Tabari iii, 1292 seqq. 

. Diwan 260. Tabari iii, 1227. 

Tabari iii, 1229. 

Diwan 264 (7). 

Diwan 164 (8—18). 
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He is the second with him under ine dome of heayey 
and not the second of the two when they were in the Cave! 

They seem to have hastened away that they might 
conceal some news from Aetius. 

Black are their vests as if the hands of Simoom haye 
woven for them garments of pitch. 

Day and night they ride on slender steels brought to 
them from the carpenter's stable. 

They stir not from their places and yet whosoever 
sees them thinks they are ever on a journey". 


——————————————————— 


1. i. e. the Prophet and Abu Bakr. Quran ix 40. 
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(سواق العرب‎ 
Or 
FAIRS IN EARLY ARABIA, 

Z. Siddiqi, M. 4., Ph. D., Reader, University of Lucknow. 

Annual and periodical fairs are as old institutions as 
human society itself. The writers on the history of com- 
merce like Richard Lasch’, Walford’, Clive Day? and 
others have already traced their existence in ancient 
China, Greece and India. Some of these as well as certain 
other writers on the subject have referred to, and made 
some passing remarks on fairs in pre-Islamic Arabia also. 

Several European Orientalists, also, while writing on 
history and religion of the Arabs before Islam, have dealt 
at some length with some of the fairs that were held in 
central Arabia, before Islam. Snouk Hurdronje*; Dozy* 
and Wellhausen® among them have also thrown some light 
on the type and nature of these fairs. But all these 
eniment Orientalists, on aecount of the nature of their 
themes, had to limit their investigations to the fairs held 
in central Arabia only. 

Among the Muslim writers, A]-Bírüní, in جو‎ 
Baqiya’, Al-Qalqashandt im the Subhu'l-A'sha and al- 
Marzáqt in his Kitábe'l Agminati Wa'l-Amkina have given 


long lists of fairs that were held in Arabia annually and 
lars with regard to them. 


have also mentioned some particu 


“ Primitive Karke | ,, 

“ Pairs past and present, 

“ History of commerce , 

Tet Mekkanisehe Fest, Leiden 1839. 
Die می کا‎ a ا‎ - m 
Reste Arabichen Hen 5 h i 
Arabic text P. 321 Eng. Translation Sachau P, 324 
Vol. 1 Pp 410-411. 

Vol. 2 Pp. 161—169. 


a a‏ جج ہو یح مو مع 
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As for the Geographical works of the Arabic Writers 
the Mujam: of Yáqát and in the works on “ Traditiong» 
the Sahih of al-Bukhárft and the commen tary of Kathy}. 
Bárf' on it contain some important details with regard to 
our subject. The Kitébu’l-Aghani of Abu’l-Farj also con- 
tains a long notice on the fair of ‘ Okaz'.’ 


A complete list of places in Arabia where according 
to the above-mentioned authorities, fairs were held an- 
nually is given below’. 


Places where fairs were Months and dates 


held®. in which fairs 


were held. 


(1) Mumatu’l-Jandal* Rabiu'l-awwal, 1st- 
dth. 


(2) al-Jisr 


(3) al-Hijr* in Bahrayn Qabiu'l-akhir. 


(under the patro- 
nage of Mundhir 
B. Sawa.) 

in Bahrayn Juma’l-ula till the 
end of the month. 

Jumada'l-Akhira 
. from the beginn- 
ing of the month. 


(4) al-Omán* 


(5) al-Mushqqar in Yemen 


1. Cairo. Vol. 6, P. 203. Vol. 7 P. 390 
2, Kitabnl-Hnjj and Kitabul Buyu. : 
Cairo Vol, 8. P 395, 
: fee p paee send G of this article. 
apon فان‎ stis based on nl-Biruni al- A tharn’ i 2 -Marzngis 
Kitaba ans ii Atharn'l-Baqiya P. 328. nl-Marz 
Yaris "ye Vol. 2 pp. 161--169 and on al-Qaalashandi, Subhu'l-Asha Vol. 
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(6) Subh’ar* in Yemen  Rajab-10th-15th. 
(7) Dabá 5 Last days of Rajab. 
(8) Shihr* " Middle of Shaban. 


(9) "Idn or 'Idn Abyan 5 Ramadan 1st-10th or 


15th. 
(10) San‘a’* » Ramadan 15th the 
end of the month. 
(11) Rabiya in Hadramaut Middie of Dhul-qada 
(12) ‘Okaz in Hejaz Dhul-qada 1st-20th. 
(13) Dhu’l Majaz 2 4 20th-29th. 
(14) Dhu'l-Majaz t Dhuld Hijja 1st-8th, 
1165-13. 
(15) Mina 5 The 9th and 10th of 


this month being 
the Hajj days. 


16) Nitát 5 Probably during the 
8ھ‎ end of Dhul-Hajj. 
(17) Hajar* in Yammama Muharram Ist-10th. 
(18) Majaza: » 


(19) al-Abla 
(20) al-Badr. 


È : Near Medina In the month of | 
(21) al-Hubasha. ear er ; 


Itis apparent from the above list that the season of 
fairs in Arabia began with the month of Rab{ul-Awwal — 
when the first fair was held at Dumatu’l-Jandal, and ende 
with the fair of ‘Mina’ which was held just after the Hajj. — 
The intervening period of seven months was filled in, by 
successive fairs which are held at different DRIES 


followed one another on well arranged consecutive 


1. This doubtful whether itis the same place as Dhul-M 


one. See Mujam Cairo Vol. EAR with ana 
A detail information about the places marked with 
e Encyc. of Islam. 3 
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The fair of Dumal-ul-Jandal, began on the Ist of the 
month Rab‘iul-awwal under the patronage of the Christian 
prince Ukaidir the Abadite*, or that of Abu Quáfa the 
Kalbile. These two Arab chiefs vied with cach other for 
the patronage of the fair. The contest was decided yearly 
by a competition in wit between them, Ie who won the 
eontest secured the supreme authority over the affairs 
relating to the fair. The patron thus elected had the sole 
i responsibility of the fair and the right of buying all that 
۱ he wanted before any of the visitors could do any business, 
The Syrians and the Mesopotamians were not allowed even 
to visit this fair without special permission, ‘he shops in 
the fair however consisted of woollen tents, in which there 
were a good number of professional girls’. 


E The fair of Dumat-ul-Jandal was followed by the fair 
of Hajar in Bahrayn which was held in the month of 
Rabi ul-Akhir. Tt was patronised by Mundhir B. Sáwá for 
sometime and must have been visited by most of the people 
who went to Dumat-ul-Jandal?, 

This was followed by the fairs of (ji!) and of 
صعار)‎ ) a place well-known for its textile industry ) اسان‎ 
Vol. 6, P. 114) and of ‘Omán’ one after another. Omán was 
a great business centre of the Arabs. The merchants of 3 
China, India and Africa went there, sold the goods of their — 

countries and bought those of the other countries, x 
ter the fair of ‘Omán another fair was held at — 
the coast of Yemen (Lisan Vol 6, p 65) in the — 


مر کہ a ee‏ ساب و نشہر روج 


ili 4 —‏ ہے یر ہک Lass‏ 


qi Kitabul-Azminnti-wal- Amki . 2 P. 161-102. 
A VoL 1 P, LIU. mkina Vaol. 2 P. 1 


on Ukaidir is found nnder the word Dumatul-Jandal i 
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middle of the month of-Sha‘ban. Here business was done _ 
mainly in cloths, in Myrrh, in aloe and in Frankincen. 
This was followed by the fair of Eden which lasted till 
the 10th of Ramadán.* It was patronised at first by the 
Hymyarite kings and later on by the Persian Governors 
of Yemen and was attended only by such of the over-sea 
merchants as were not able to sell off all their goods in the 
fairs that were held earlier. 

After the fair of Eden was held the fair of San'á, 
which began in the mildle of Ramadan and lasted tiil the 
the end of the month. The articles sold in the fairs in 
Yemen consisted mainly in cotton, in dye stuffs in saffron, 
in seeds, in weapons of wars and in mantles’. 


s 


With the end of fair of San‘é, the merchants as well 
as the other visitors of these fairs were divided into two 
parties :—One party went to Hadramaut and aitended the 
fair of Rabiya, after which they dispersed and the other 
party proceeded to Central Arabia to visit the fair of 
*Okáz*. 3 
<i, was held ina valley between Taf 


The fair of ‘Ok 4 
and Nakhla at a distance ofa few miles from Mecca. Tt 
d till the 20th 


began on the Ist of Shul-qa'da and laste 


the same month*. 

Being held about the time of annual pilgrimag 
Mecca in one of holy months when clash of arms an 
tribal wars, were suspended, it could be visited 
tribes. Being sure of their safety they all visited ' 


Subhul-Asha Vol. P. 110. 
Al-Marzugi Vol. 2, P- 164. 


pt. Vol. 6, P. 208  Fathw 


سز کا مع جو 


. Mu‘jam, Egy مد‎ 
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large number. The chiefs of the tribes came to ‘Okaz With 
masks on their faces which was later on given up, In 
order to prevent any clash of arms it was adopted that ay 
the visitors of this fair should deposit their arms with a 
chief appointed for the purpose. These arms were retur- 
ned to their owners at the time of their departure from the 
fair. Those who infringed any of these laws were declared 
as traitors from the pulpit and were socially boycoited., 

‘Okaz thus became a great centre where all Tribes of 
Arabia met in perfect peace, and competed with one 
another to make a name in the whole country. The tales 
of 'Okáz were carried to every nook and corner of the 
peninsula and the talk of ‘Okaz’ became the talk of the 
whole population of Arabia 

Here therefore came all those who wanted. to makea 
name and earn a fame throughout the country. Here eame 
the prinees from the different parts of the peninsula with 
a large retinue and lived in the most fashionable style in 
order to be called the most Stylish prince of Arabia". Here 
came the great poets and recited their poems. Here 
delivered the great orators their best orations*. 

Here the grief-struck Arabs claimed to be called the 
most afflicted person in the country“. Here the needy 
Sought for help and the Benerous gave it^, Here the braves 
"were honoured." Here came the various tribes living in 


3. 'Mujam, Egypt Vol. 6 p. 203: , tame, B. Kultham 
Zuhayr and Asha re died (up B203: Aghani Vol, 9. p. 176 ‘Amr 


I-Nabigha visited the fair regularly. 
Agh. Vol. 8 p. 77; Vol. 9 p» 176 Vol, 10 p, i abigha visi 
4 14. p. 40. 


RM ui ues helped him, 


a, Bh. Vol. 10 p, 141, و بن شنو‎ jos wanted help for his brother amd 
T. Agh Vol. 18 p. 2, Eun 


LI 
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the peninsula in the largest number possible! in order tò ` 


show their numerical superiority, and all of them vied ` 


with one another for greatness and glory. Here taxes were ` 


collected*, intertribal laws and postponement of strife for 
a certain period were considered’, the oppressors were 
condemned and tribal help was denied to them“, Here the 
members of different warring tribes made friends, the 
elders brought their daughters and they got married?, and 
the romanee-loving youths pursued their objeets in their 
own way. Here the merchants brought goods from Egypt, 
Syria,  Mesopolamia? and Persia and probably from 
Byzantium also. Here were available perfumes, skins, 
leather goods of different kinds, garments and almost all 
that the poor and the rich among the Arabs needed." 


‘Okûz possessed, however, all the evils of a large 
gathering of hot-blooded Arab youths. Provocation, insult 
and irritation were not uncommon there. A rash young 
Arab sat down in the centre of the fair and stretching his 
legs on a thoroughfare challenged the whole of 
Arabia to make him behave better. Another ventilated 
his private grievance in public and declared at the top of 
his voice in the most provocative fashion that sucha person 
owed him so much money* A fev romanee-loving 
youths put their heads together and madea plan to win 


Al-Marzugi Vol. 2 p. 166. 
Agh. Vol. 10 p: 11. 

Agh. Vol. 14 p. 2s. Bukh, 2. 99. 
Agh. Vol. 10p. 28. _ 

Do. Vol 8 p. 77 Vol. 10 p. 138. 
Do. Vol. 13 p 135 
Al-Marzuqi Vol. 2 p. 164. 
Agh. Vol. 19 p. 73. 

Do. Vol. 19 p. 74. 
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over a young good-looking girl. When she refused to have 
anything to do with them, they insulted her by playing a 
dirty trick which exposed her body in the open market!, 


: 
: 


Such careless, rash provocative actions of ill-behaved 
youths, at times caused some bloodshed and in some ease 
even such wars as took long before they were finally settl- 
ed. The skirmishes between the Tamimiter and the 
Mudaites? and the wars of Fajar? are only two of many 
bloody strifes the seeds of which were sown at ‘Okaz, 


In spite of all these and other untoward events that 
took place at Okáz, the Arabs must be given credit for 
the wonderful performance. It was certainly wonderful 
on the part of Arabs-- the hot-blooded, irritable, easily exeit- 
able and blood-thirsty Arabs -to create a peaceful and 
enjoyable atmosphere in such a large market as ‘Okáz in 
which so many tribes with almost inborn enmity between 
them, eame in such a close contact with one another. 


The fair of 'Okáz, however, with all its uses and 
abuses, and irritations and excitement continued for 
twenty days. On the 20th of Dhu’l-Qa’da the fair broke 
up and a large number of the business men and visitors 
went over to the fair of Dhu'l-Majanna at Marru'l Zahrán 
. . —a place near Mecca. This fair began on the 21st of Dhu’! — 
- . Qa'da and lasted till the 29th of the same month. From 


re as fair of Dhu’l-Majaz, This fair lasted till the . 
Dhu'-Hijja. The 9th and the 10th of this mon! - 
> dat 
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and 13th a small fair was held at Mina. Here the season 
for fairs came to a close and the whole party dispersed. 

Over and above these fairs which followed one another 
consistently, on well arranged consecutive dates, there were 
held in Arabia a few other fairs also which, so far as I can 
judge, were of local character. To this class belonged the 
fair' of Bedr which was held in the month of Dhu’l-Qa’da 
for eight days, the fair of Nitátand of Hajr which were 
held during the first ten days of Muharram’. 

Some of these fairs, however, were as old as human 
memory. Though Herodotus the father of history has not 
made any mention of any of them, yet Dowdones as well as 
some other Greek historians have referred to a largely 
attended fair of Arabia and have quoted their predecessors 
while describing it. This fair has been identified by dis- 
tinguished orientalists and historians, with the Hajj itself’. کچ‎ 

Most of these fairs, if not allof them as one of the c 
most eminent German Orientalists, Wellhausen, suggests* 
must have been originally connected with the annual pilgri- 
mage to one or the other of the several templesin the 
different parts of Arabia—the fairs of south with the 
temple of Dhú Khlu’s which was known as &i la def 
and a lias or with that of Wadd at Dumatu’l-J andal, 
and the fairs of Central Arabia with the Ka’ba in Mecea. 
This theory is supported by the fact that in the vicinity of 
the seat of every important fair there might be traced a 
temple or an idol. ۱ کت کا‎ 

Be the origin of these faira wate D ice of Ganka 


cial importance cannot be 08 Et 
being held in important towns situated on the sea-co 


3: Ripe ial Atharul-Baqiya p. 328 
a -Bi i rul- . 920. 

3. See Dozy's Tsraeliten zu Mekka p. 14. et Seqq. 
4. Arabichen Heidentum p. 9: 
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naturally became important centres of Internationa; 
commerce. The fairs of Central Arabia also being held 
just after the fairs of the south, at places situated On, or in 
the vicinity of the routes followed by the commercial 
Caravan must be given due importance as centre of busi- 
ness and commerce. This aspect of these fairs assumes 
greater permenant importance if we take into consideration 
the fact that Arabia had been oneof the most important 
countries connecting different countries for a very long 
time, and the Arabs played a very important vole in the 
business of Persia, India and China with Egypt, Bauzan- 
tium and other countries. 

Itis due to the commercial importance that some of 
these fairs continued for long time even alter the advent 
of Islam which brought about complete destruction of the 
idols and temples in the whole of Arabia. The annual 
fair of ‘Okéz which was the first fair in central Arabia 
to be stopped came to an end on account of Kharijites 
rising 129 years after the advent of Islam, and the fair of 
al Huhásha continued to be held annually till 197 A. HX 


ee - 
1. Fathu Bari Vol. 8, p. 385. 
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PERSECUTION OF AVICENNA BY SULTAN-I- 
MAHMOUD, A MYTH. 
Fida Ali Khan, M.A., Head of Persian Department, 
University of Dacca. 

Interested persons with real or fancied grievances 
against Malimid, the Sultan of Ghazna and conqueror of 
India, have fabricated numerous tales exemplifying his 
alleged iconoclastic zeal, religious intolerance, bigotry 
stinginess and tyranny in general. Of this host of fabrica- 
tions two have heen reiterated by his traducers and revilers 
so frequently that they have misled even some of the less 
wary among the Persian historians who, taking them for 
historic truths, have incorporated thein in their popular 
works on Persian history, As in the case of many religious 
dogmas, repetition itself has served to authenticate them, 
so that they are unhesitatingiy accepted by those nol ina 
position to make independent investigations, particularly 
those disposed by their religious and political prejudices 
to welcome everything that tends to sully the reputation 
and blacken the memory of the above-named ilusttious 
monarch. : 

These totaliy unfounded stories are ee oe 
sent Mahmiid as a greedy fanatic ee ہے‎ MEC. »* 
و ھت‎ s کت‎ reason or rhyme, 
countries without the least Pre tg intellectual 
and to rob them of not only Me. ance e 
wealth by compelling those ud His there. One of these - 
or science to go to Ghazna ou ie the immortal Firdausi, 
tales accuses him of maltreating s by breach of 
disappointing all hi ۶ 


s long cherished hope 
promise of a handsome rew 


ard on the completion of 8 
fous ire a 0 
nàmà and then on his writing? E and aba 
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from the Sultàn's court, hounding him from place to place 
upto the very moment of his death. And all this for no 
other reason than that Firdausi was charged by some of 
his enemies of being a Shi‘a and a heretic. ‘This malicious 
tale has now been proved beyond doubt to bea tissue of 
lies (1) by rof. Noldekein his Iranische Nationalepos:” 
(1) and (2) Mr. Mahmüd Sherani of the Islamiah College, 
Lahore, in his disquisitions published in the journal of the 
Anjuman-i Tarqqi-i-Urdü, called *Urdü.'" 

‘he other is the story of Mahmüd's persecution of Avi- 
eenna on acount ofthe latter's heterodox religious views, 
and this is what we are concerned with here and propose 
to examine carefully in order to find out what truth, if any, 
there is in it. It rests almost entirely on the authority of 
Nizami-i-Arüdi-i-Samarqandi and Md. Khavindshah’, 
Of the two Nizamî, whose historical blunders have been so 
ably exposed by his editor, Muhammad bin ‘Abdul Wahhab 
Qazvini', can lay no claim to be regarded as a historain; 
and the historic worth of the writings of Khavindshab will 
clearly appear from the following observation of C. H. 
Ethe: “The fame of Muhammad Khavindshah bin Maumüd, 
usually called Mirkhvand (Mirchond), who died in 1498 
(A. H. 903), rests on his work of seven volumes, Raudat- 
ussafa or Garden of Purity, which inspite of its uncritical 
character and inspite of, or according to oriental taste 
rather on account of, its style overburdened with me- 
taphors and phrases rich in figures, is regarded in the 
East asa model.’ Nizàmi's version being by far the older 


1 Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie IT, 4, np, 151- 
2 Chahar, ا‎ EET bm As ا‎ A 75.80. Mali 
audat-ussafa, endix, pp. 45-4 i i , Ma 
Kashani, Bombay 1847). — «^ 0 pub. by Md Kazim bin Md 


A M agala, ed. by Qnzvini, Preface XIT—XV. 


[ 
1 
1 
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d. Iren. Philologie II, 7, p. 356, 
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of the two, must have precedence over that of Khavindshah. 
Much as I should wish to place both the original and its 
English translation before the reader, economy both of time 
and space forbids my doing so. I must needs, therefore, be 
content with Prof. E. G. Browne's English rendering of 
the story, with the omission of what appears to me irrele- 
vant or redundant. The st ry runs as follow:— 


“ Abul ‘Abbas Màmün Khwarazmshah had a minister 
named Abul Husain ibn! Suhaili’. He was a man of 
philosophieal disposition, magnanimous nature and scholar- 
ly tastes, while Khwarazmshah was likewise a philosopher 
and friend of scholars. In consequence of this many 
philosophers and men of erudition, suchas Abū ‘Ali ibn 
Sina, Abū Sahl i Masihi, Abul Khair ibn Khammar, Abi 
Nasr-i ‘Arraq, and Abii Raihan-i Birüni, gathered about 
his court. 


rnnt =‏ سوہ مس مم سو resana‏ سس سم ےم ےم و 


__...And all these were, in this their service, independent 
of worldly cares, and maintained with one another familiar 
intercourse and pleasant correspondence. 

of this and Heaven disallowed. 


٠ isapproved : 
But fortune disppin al and their happy life wes 


it; their pleasure was spoile ا سے‎ oe 
جات‎ A notable arrived from Sultan Mahmüd Yaminud 


Daula with a letter, whereof the puros e. 
“ T have heard that there are i5 i are beyond 
Khwirazmshih several men of d Eos وھ‎ 
compare, such as so-and-so and so-and-80. 


+ attai of 
0090000 that they may attain the honour 


————— مز‎ Garmmar must be bin. 


1. This according to the rules of Arabi 
9. This ought to be Suhali. 
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attendance thereat, while we may profit by their knowledge 
and skill. So shall we be much obliged to Khwarazmshgh, 
Now the bearer of this message was Khwaja Husain 
ibn ‘Ali ibn Mikàil....So, Khwarazmshah Assigned to 
Husain ibn Mika’il the best of lodgings and ordered him 
the most ample entertainment; but, before according him 
an audience, he summoned the philosophers and laid before 
them the king's letter, saying “Mahmûd hath a strong hand 
and a large arimy.......I cannot refuse to obey his orders or 
execute his mandate. What say ye on this matter?” 


Abū Ali ibn Sina and Abū Sahl aswered “ We will not 
go:" but Abi Nasr, Abul Khair and Abū Raihan were 
eager to go, having heard accounts of the king’s munificent 
gifts and presents. Then said Khwarazmshah, “Do you 
two, who have no wish to go, take your own way before I 
give audience to this man.” Then he equipped Abū ‘Ali and 
Abū Sahl, and sent them with a guide, and they set off by 
the way of the wolves towards Gurgiin. 


Next day Khwarazmshah accorded Husain ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Mika’il an audience......... and said “Abū ‘Ali and Abū Sahl 
arc gone, but Abū Nasr, Abū Raihān and Abul Khair are 
making their preparations to appear at court......And in 
due eourse they came into the presence of Sultàn Yaminud 
Daulà Mahmüd at Balkh. 


Now it was Abū ‘Ali (ibn Sina) whom the king chief- 
ly desired. Ife commanded AbüN. asr-i ‘Arragq, who was 
a painter, to draw his portraite on paper, ordered other 
artists to make forty copies of the portrait. And these he 
sent with proclamation in all directions, made demand of 
the neighbouring rulers, saying, “There isa man after thi 
likeness, whom they call Abii *Aliibn Sina, Seek him out 
and send to me," Abū ‘Ali relates that on the fourth day ^ 
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wind arose and stirred up the dust. They lost their way 
and in the heat of the desert of Khwarazm Aba Sahl-i- 
Mahsihi, through lack of water and thirst, passed away to 
the world of Eternity. Abu ‘Ali went to Tüs, and finally 
arrived at Nishapür. 

There he found a number ot persons who were 
seeking for Abū Ali. Filled with anxiety, he alighted in a 
quiet spot, where he abode several days, and thence he 
turned his face to Gurgan ‘Here Abi‘Ali is said to have 
diagnosed a mysterious disease from which a young ralation 
of Qàbüs was suffering, and when this was reported to 
Qàbüs, he sent for Aba ‘Ali). So Abū ‘Ali ibn Sina was 
brought before Qabis. 

Now Qàbüs had a copy of the portrait, which Sultan- 
Yaminud Daulà had sent to him (Having thus recognised 
the philosopher, Qābūs seated him on his own throne. At 
the request of Qàbüs, Abi ‘Ali explained how the malady 
was diagnosed by him).... - 

. And thereafter Qabiis maintained Abū ‘Ali in the 
best manner possible, and thence he went to Rai, and finally 
became minister to Shahanshah ‘Alaud-Daula, as indeed is 
well known in the history of Abū ‘Ali ibn Sina." i 

This is the version of the story given by Nizami-'Arüdi. 
One very remarkable thing about it that strikes one at a 
glance is that the author does not impute any evil ۱ motive 
to the Sultan in summoning this galaxy of talents from the 
court of Khwarazmshih to Ghazna, ‘There is no hint drop- 
ped here with regard to the Sultan’s impatient long mg 
chastising heresy. On the contrary he is obviously ere 
here with appreciation of their profound eruditio 
eagerness to ornament his court with their presence: 
probability it was Abû ‘Ali and Abi Sehl'sown 
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independence which, apprehending a possible curtailment of 
liberty and diversion of thought from customary channels, 
compelled them to seek refuge from the imaginary danger jn 
hiding, in which ease they must evidently thank their own 
wild fancy and rashness alone for all the hardships, priya. 
tions and miseries borne by them during their wanderings, 
The only addition made to the story by Khāvindshāh 
is that in sending for Abu ‘Ali from the court of Khwarazm- 
. shah the real object of the Sul:in was to punish his re- 
ported departure from orthodoxy.  Khàvindshàh's own 
words are:— 


o Di اس‎ y oe B v A 
37107 )تدای سی رہل ہیک تابر دی پوت د ران ارقات‎ Moz 
MOL GA lol Me s P راشوب ب ہا‎ 
BA EA” Uer ودرا نآوان‎ oly ارت‎ has 
d we ete Fere rt A J 
5 E É : a rac se 
- رودم حیشت اون ٹور‎ ld فارز مشاہ ررمت‎ de 
» vo } ^ . “ ۰ A od u 
رک اال لماعت د ل وت‎ LC, لد امن ران اونا تللا مور‎ 
ددد جات‎ dls el و مب او لن نسب الست ماعت‎ 347] 
D à "d ۰ ad ۰ 
لپ إرر۔ وتخ رابرست ارد‎ 
-  fÜfranslation:—When he (Shaikh Aba ‘Ali) reached the 
age of twenty-two, his father got united wilh divine mercy 
(he. died). And at that time tremour and perturbation 
found their way to the foundations of the palace of 
Sovereignty and glory of the Samanids. Abû ‘Alî gomê —— 
out of the palace, turned the face of attention to Khwaraz™ —— 


And al that time a number of philosophers and savants 2 
 Vike.Abü Sahl-i Masihi, Aba Raiban-i Birani, Abul Khai" - 
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Khammar and others passed their days in the society and 
service of Khwarazmshah ‘Ali bin Mamin bin Muhammad. 
When Abi ‘Ali arrived there, Khwarazmshah paid full 
attention to the entertainment of the gentleman referred to 
and fixed his maintenance, In the midst of these circum- 
tances Sultan Mahmüd-i Subuktagin got ascendency over 
the dominions of the Samanid kings and Aba ‘Ali was 
reviled before him, that his religious views opposed to those 
of the followers of Sunnat and Jamà'at, and the Sultan was 
extremely rigid in the matter of faith. (So) he desired to 
catch hold of the Shaikh.” 

With a few minor divergences here and there, the rest 
of the story in the Raudat-ussafa is eaxctly the same as 
in Chahar Magala. 


Now when we closely examine the above anecdote, we 
find it full of anachronisms, inaccuracies and errors and 
thus worthy of but little credence. The very first word 
with which Nizümi's version of it begins, namely, Abul, 
‘Abbas Màmün Khwarazmshah, involves a glaring anachro- 
nism, in as much as the prince of Khwarazm whose court - 
was first visited by Avicenna after his departure from 
Bukhara, was not Abul ‘Abbis Mamiin but his elder brother 
‘Ali bin Mamiin. As according to the majority of his 
biographers Avicenna was born in 372 AH, and had 
completed the nge of twenty-two at the time of his father’s 
death, this must have consequently oceurred iû 394-5, and ; 
as he left Bukhara soon after this sad event on the s 


outbr f dis i there, his departure must ha 
reak of disturbances A مویہ‎ 
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sketch, reproduced by Al-Qifti as well as Ibn Ah; 
‘Usaibi‘a’, tells us that it was ‘Ali bin Maman who 
welcomed him and fixed for him an allowance sufficient 
to defray all his expenses during his stay in Khwarazm, 
The passage just referred to runs as follow :— 
SUN الساطان۔ ,5 الف روق‎ ete Cero, Novi desnds مات دالدی‎ 
Ply IEA ooi» الق ا‎ eoe ون این ال ری‎ EOI Jacob 
"o مشاشق داہق‎ ip. Kee S QU bs suai غلبن لامرن وی زی‎ 
سان دا این‎ PIS KY جا جرم‎ itu الی‎ SEM ین لیدعت الضو ور ای‎ 
نھنا مخ ضیت‎ EID اخ فالوس وہس یجن‎ aes ٹی‎ 39 6- JUI GLI IG 
دالغقات شیلة‎ QOL SAE ed oct لی دھستان دم رضت ەروناصعباوعلت‎ 
Gabe ABU  یساروم‎ die uU عات انی‎ 
Translation:—Then my father died. And conditions 
changed with me and I undertook some services for the 
king. And necessity called on me to depart from Bukhara 
and go to Gurganj. And Abul Husain-il Suhali, the lover 
of these sciences, was the vizier there. And I was brought 
before the ruler there, namely ‘Ali bin Màmün. And was 
at the time dressed like a jurist, with a toga and a turban 
with a fold passing under the chin. And they fixed for me 
an ample monthly allowance io suffice for a man like 
myself. Then necessity called on me to go to Fas and 
thence to Jajarm, the chief point on the frontier of 
Khurasan, and thence to Jurjan. And my intention was to 
see the Amir Qàbüs, but in the meantime there happened the 
capture of Qàbüs, his imprisonment in one of the forts and 
his demise there. Then I went to Dihistan and fell severely 
ill there and returned to Jurjàn. And Abū *Ubaid-t 
Juzjani joined me. And I composed a Qasida relatiog ® 
my condition in which there was the couplet of the 
speaker :— 


إرزرر.-۔ نے ee‏ 


f Thn. z ane E biyyal 
TEC ul Abi ‘Usaibia, "Uyun-ul Anba, Vol. II, p.4, Al ا‎ 
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When I grew big, no town was wide enough for me, 

: When my priee grew dear, I missed the purchaser.” 
Now this extract from Avicenna’s autobiographical account, 
pesides establishing the fact that it was ‘Ali bin Mamün of 
Khwarazm and not Màmün bin Maman who so warmly 
welcomed the philosopher’s visit and treated him with such 
lavish ‘hospitality as induced the Shaikh to stay there and 
live under the patronage of this noble and enlightened 
prince fur some length of time, throws light on several 
other points and discredits the statements of Nizami and 
Khavindshah relating thereto. With regard to his going 
away to Khwarazm, the philosopher simply says “necessity 
called on me to go to Fasa” ete. In the absence of all clue 
to the nature of this necessity, we find that this is exactly 
the language used by him in stating the reason of his 
leaving Bukhara which, we know from history, was no 
other than the chaos and anarehy prevailing there after 
the deposition of Mansir bin Nüh-i Samani by Biktuzün 
and Faiq. We may, therefore, safely conclude that some 
similar conditions might have necessitated his departure 

At any rate the Arabie passage 


from Khwarazm too. 
quoted above refuses to support the structure erected on it 


by Nizàmi and Khàvindshàh. 
Similarly the story of the philosopher discovering all 
y and stupidly bashful 


about the amour of an extemel bai 
etation of Shams-ul Ma‘ali Qabüs, by 


his interview with and recognition 


by Qàbüs, the most extravagant favours and marks of 
respect shown and sumptuous entertainment accorded him ey 
by Qabiis, is obviously a figment of the imagination of | 


Nizami and Khavindsbab, resting pur on be تا‎ d 
tres dvantageously adopted iu similar cases 
reatment to be a 8 “malady of love, 


young man, a near r 
simply feeling the pulse, 


of young men suffering from the 
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suggested by Ibn-i Sina in his Qànàn. The above extract 
clearly shows that though the sole object of the philoso. 
pher's journey to Jurjan was to have the erudite monareh's 
audience, the desire remaind unfu'filled, as before hig 
arrival at Jurjàn, Qàbüs was seized by his rebellious troops, 
east into prison and soon after murdered, 

The title of Shahanshah conferred by Nizàmi on “Ala ud- 
Daula, the cousin of Majdud-Daulà Dailami and petty ruler 
of Isfahàn, inspite of his splendid vietories against Tajud 
Daulà and conquest of Hamadan, seems to be wholly un- 
justifiable, and making Ibn-i Sina the vizier of Alàud-Daulà 
betrays appalling ignoranee and inexeusable disregard of 
historie truth. The philosopher twice acted as vizier to 
Shams-ud Dauala of Hamadan, the younger brother of 
Majd-ud-Daula Dailami, but never (o 'Ala-ud-Daulà. Ibn- 
Sina came to the court of "Alà-ud-Daula after the death of 
Shams-ud-Daulà, when Hamadàn was conquered by the 
former during the early part of the reign of the latter’s son 
Taj-ud-Daula. No doubt the philosopher seems to have 
received from now to the moment of his death uniform 
courtesy and kindness and enjoyed the patronage of ‘Ala-ud- 
Daulà to whom he dedicated his unique encyclopaedic work 
on philosophy in Persian, entitled Danishnamaii ‘Ala-i, but 
never to have acted as vizier to him.1 

Above all the living together of Ibn-i Sma and Abū 
Raihan-i Birüni at the court of Màmün bin Maman and 
their leaving it almost simultaneously on receipt of the 
summons from Ghazna, is a chronological impossibility. 
Eduard Sachau in his German introduction to Birüni's Al- 
Athar-ul Bàqiyah has exposed this anachronism so beauti- 

l m 


1. Chahar Magala, ed by Qazvini, pp, 250.51 L 3 100 Teste 
ti ot n یب‎ a le ted 
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fully that I think I cannot do better than placing before 
the reader an English translation o£ the passage, which is 
as follows:— 

. “This story on chronological grounds is impossible, 
for it admits that Ibp.iSina and Abi Sahl fled from 
Khwárazm before 403 A. H., because Ibn. i Sina after his 
arrival at Hyrcania (Jarjan), is said to have entered the 
service of Shams-ul Ma'ali Qabüs who died in 403 A. H.; 
whereas Aba Rainàn and Abul Khair first left Khwarazm 
and went to Ghazna in 407 A. HL, as will appear from what 
follows. In the given note events far removed from one 
another in regard to time and motive are in a thoughtless 
manner thrown together’. 

In another paragraph Sachau writes as follows : 
Regarding the destruction of independence ui the princi- 
pality Khwarazm, and its annexation by Mahmiid of Ghazna 
we possess Al-Birüni's own authentie note. He gives an 
account of the vebellion in the land which ended with the 
murder of the Prince, Màmün bin Mamün, as an oe 
This murder gave Mahmüd direct cause for BÉ 
he hurried on as avenger of his brother-in-law, que s = 
‘rebellion and took possession of the land in er 
408 A. H. Khwarazm became a province of A d 
After he had punished the ringleaders up AE E e 
م000۷‎ 99۲ 
Afganistan in the same spring and وو‎ eorporated nto: 
immense booty, many prisoners "HOW" AT royal hous 
his Indian army aud princes of the biis up prn 
whom ho got incarcerated in various گنت‎ 
Now most probably Abū Railān Bos this joi 
Abi Nasr also happened to be (with Ait = 
"ah, ed. by Sacha 


1. Al-Athar-ul Bagiyab, 
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Indeed it isvery doubtful whether Avicenna and 
Al-Birüni ever met together for, according to his 


we own 
authentic statement, the former left Khuàrazm While 
‘Ali bin. Mamiin was still alive, whereas the latter, according 


to ‘the contemporary historian *AI- Baihagqi,! 
bin Màmün, the successor of ‘Ali bin Màmün, throughout 
the seven years immediately preceding 


the tragic end of 
that prince in 407 A. H. and was then taken by Mahmüd to 


Ghazna in 408 A. H, as stated above. No doubt there 
passed between the two some correspondence on scientific 


and philosophic questions, but this appears to have taken 
place before Avicenna left Bukhara.? 


served Mamin 


There are two other things which demand consideration 
in this connection and 80 to completely destroy the hy- 
pothesis of Mahmüd's alleged determination to punish the 
heterodoxy of Ibn-i-Sina. Of course it was possible that 
his wandering incognito might have escaped vigilance of 
the Sultàn's spies, but when on his reaching Hamadan he 
emerged from this oblivion and twice served as vizier to 
Shams- ud-Daula, each time for a number of years, and 
subsequently retired to the court of Ala-ud-Daulà (Abü 
Ja afar bin Kaküya) of Isfahan and lived far the rest of his 
life as a highly honoured guest and adviser for the king, it 
was impossible that his presence there in such prominent 
public capacities playing such important roles should remain 
unknown to Mahmad for such a length of time. And if it 
did come to his ears, as it was bound to do sooner or later, 
then how was it that the Sultan, burning as he was, accord- 
ing to Khavindshah, with the desire to chastise the philoso- 
pher’s heresy, did not demand his surrender from these " 


rn 
1. Tarikh Masudi, Pub. by the Asintic society of B 1, 838. 
9. AlAthar-ul Baqiyeh, od, by Sachau D. EKE Leipzig 1878, 
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petty rulers, who could no more afford to disobey Har coni: 
mands and thereby court certain disaster to themselves 
than Khwarazmshah himself, 


Another incident which deserves notice in this connection 
and discredits the allegation of Khavindshah, is the Sultan’s 
visit to Rai in the last year of his reign i, e. 420 A. H., 
described by Khavindshah himself with full details, The 
object of this expe tition was to set aside the weak Daila- 
mite prince, Majd-ud-Daulà, to make over his dominions 
to Ma’sud so that he might rest content with these and 
might not quarrel with his brother Mulammad for whom 
the Sultan wished to reserve and secure undisputed 
possession of Khurasan, India and Ghazna. Mahmid, 
according to iXhávindshah, on this occasion spoliated the 
whole country of ‘Iraq, including Isfahau,! and there cannot 
be the least doubt that Ibn-i Sina was there at this time, for 
he died in 428 A. H. and according to all his biographers 
spent the last 15 or 16 years of his life in the service of 
‘Ala-ud-Daulad. If the Sultan were really anxious to catch 
_ hold of the philosopher, a stroke of the pen would suffice to 

get the philosopher arrested and brought into his presence. 
This clearly shows that the Sultan had no such wish as 18 
imputed to him by Khayindshah. Some one might ask now — 
“What then was Khavindshah’s motive in deliberately 
bringing a false accusation against the Sultan, whose splen- 
did services to Islüm are so warmly appreciated by our 
author elsewhere?’ Our reply is “The author's credulity — 
. and eager pursuit of the m ırvellous, to which the b e. 
the Appendix to his voluminous work and similar tales 


| Scattered throughout the book, like that of the pact en 
3 E EN تھے‎ = 
| bin Md. Mahdi of Kashan, p. 50. 


0 Raudat-ussafa ed. by Md. Kazim 
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into by Nizam-ul- Mulk, Hasan-i Sabbah and 


: Vas 
Khayyam in their school days! bear eloquent testi 


Imony, 

A very curious thing about this Supposed episode in 

the life of Abū ‘Ali bin Sina is that all the reliable Arabian 
historians, like *Ai-Utbi, AI- Qift, Qadî ibn.u Khallikan, 
- Ibnu Abi ‘Usaibi‘ah ete. . are completly silent about it. Even 
Baihaqi makes no mention of it in his Tārīkh-i Mas: üdi 
written in Persian It is only the Persian Writers, notorious 
for their indifference to truth, laek of diserimination, and 
taking a peculiar delight in the flights of faney, who relate 
the baseless story in all its details. Possibly Shi‘a prejudice 
against a staunch Sunni like the Sultan, was also to a certain 
extent resposible for its invention and propagation. Like 
all others stories of a similar character it goes on gaining 
in volume with the lapse of time.  Nizümi does not ascribe 
any evil motive to the Sultan’s summoning the scholars to 
his court, Khavindshah attributes it to the Sultàn's desire 
to punish the philosopher for holding views opposed to 
strict orthodoxy, but the author of the articie on Avicenna 
in the Nama-i Danishvaran, written in the reign of 
Nasir-ud-Din Qachar, takes a further step and positively 
affirms that the Sultàn's real intention was to infliet on the 
heretie the extreme punishment of apostacy, namely, 


death.? 


h Now Danishvaran, Vol. 1, Pp, 203, 
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LINGUISTICS IN INDIA. 


Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M. A., (Calcutta J, D.. Lit., (London); 
K haira Professor of Indian Linguistics and ۱ 
Phonetics, Calcutta Uni versity, 


All-India Oriental Conference is primarily a gathering 
of Indologists, and its Philological Section should in the 
fitness of things occupy itself mainly with the linguistic 
problems of India, Ancient and Modern. ‘This however 
does not mean that the seope of our delibrations is 
restricted within narrow limits. For the linguistic 
problems connected with India are so many and so varied 
in their number and nature, and besides have so many 
links and ramifications outside India, that quitea vast 
field of enquiry presents itself as a matter of course. India 
has been ameeting place of races, civilisations and 
languages ever since the dawn of history, and even earlier; 
she has been a veritable Middle Kingdom, into which so 
many different types of humaniny, each with its particular 
language and culture, have converged. As extraneous 
elements introduced and naturalised in India they have 
their affinities outside. Then, again, the overflow of culture 
from India links the country also with many other and 
different types of culture, all of which were proin 
modified by India and even obtained a certain Indian 


colouring and character. The languages of -—— 
extraneous cultures quite legitimately com? W. 


domain of Indian Linguisties by virtue of their m" 
affinities or connexions. Thus, with our Ee E e 
Indo-Aryan languages we are sun eed. ues 
European world of the West, and "i id — 
European languages in their earlier phas ; 
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of the problems of Vedic and Sanskrit; our Dravidian is 
so far unique, but scholars have been searching for ii. 
affinities from Australia to the Ural-Altaie domain and 
to Asia Minor and the Mediterranean region; our Kol 
(or Munda speeches are cousins of the Mon-Khmer 
languages of Indo-China, and of the Indonesian Speeches 
of Malaya and of the islands beyond; the Tibeto-Burman 
dialects of India bring in problems of the Sino-Tibetan 
family; and the extinct languages of Central Asia وج‎ 
well as the speeches of Indo-China and Indonesia touch 
the fringe of Indian Linguistics through Sanskrit (and 
Pali) having been their inspirer and feeder. Besides, 
general problems of Linguistics referring to the various 
physiological and psychological aspects of speech can as 
a matter of course form the subject of our discussions 
whenever they have the least bearing on our Indian 
languages. The field is thus so vast and unlimited that 
we can venture to till only a corner of it—the corner of 
which the tertain and soil are known or expected to be 
known to us through our being born in it and living 
within il, or through our special intimate study of it. 

We meet here firstly to take stock of the progress 
made in India in the corner of the field we are directly 


interested in —namely, the languages of India. But so 
far workers have been so fe 


w and real progress made in 
the present in disscusssing 


actual achievements. ‘The 
ade so far lies largely to the 
Scholars who have made the 
Meetings wil] consequently be, ab 2 
ome, concerned with the discussing — 
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of our plans than with other things. We shall of OEE 
pe toiling, each man at his plough in his particular furrow, . 


and the results of our investigations we shall try to mike 

known to our fellow-workers. And when we meet each | 
other at gatherings like the present one, we shall have i 
occasion to ask ourselves the question —ayi tapo vardhate? | 
Ts our fervour and our endeavour increasing ? We shall 3 
then have the opportunity of plaeing before our confrères 

the problems with which we may be occupied at the moment 

and have the advantage of their opinions and criticisms 

on our methods and conclusions: we shall thus be enabled 

to exchange notes, and to benefit through personal touch 

with kindred spirits, ina circle which is still restricted 

and select. 


Compared with the other Sciences and Art, Lingü- 
istics as a Modern Science is of recent growth, and is still 
new to our country. Europe of course received the 
impetus from the discovery of our Sanskrit, and an 
additional impulse she derived from the study of the 
Ancient Indian phoneticians and grammarians whose works 
were a revelation in speech analysis. But while the ' | 
modern Science of comparative Philology originated and EA 
was developed in Europe in the course of the ninteenth 
century by bringing in the historical and comparative 
method iu explaining the facts which were being collected 
and correlated, India pursued her traditional methods 
of studying her classical language, methods in which the — 
crystal stream of critical observation which had led to the 
foundation of Ancient Indian grammar was wellnigh los! 
sight of underneath the overgrowth of later scholasticisn 
The traditional method nevertheless was thorough; and th is 
was natural enough when culture and study was as a rule - 
bound to he limited and intensive; and the scientific basis, 


F ۹ 
وک پت‎ eo TRE 
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of this traditional method also acted as a powerful leaven. 
The first enquirers who analysed the ancient Aryan Speech 
of India were no doubt pioneers, free from the burden of a 
stereotyped tradition and from the theologieal impedimenta 
that came in later. Their interest was certainly one of 
scientific curiosity, although in the unconscious way of 
all primitive searchers after truth. This was followed by 
a highly intellectual and self-conscious spirit of research 
which sought io push the haphazard enquiries started 
previously to their logical end in a highly specialised 
field. The climax of this outlook we find in l'ànini's 
method. A scholastic and theological attitude soon 
followed, and has ever since been in possession of the 
field of linguistic study among our old type scholars. 
The wonder, the delight and the freshness of spirit which 
unquestionably aceompanied the first Indian grammarian's 
analysis of the word into syllables and sounds, or into 
roots and affixes, was a lost world, when the spirit of 
enquiry eould not keep pace with the progress of a living 
speech, and the grammar of a dead language beeame merely 
an art of language, a discipline for its own sa ke, as well as 
a handmaiden of religious ritnalism or of theolozieal 
subtleties. One cannot however presume to deery or 
belittle the work of the ancient and medieval Sanskrit 
grammarians. ‘The ancient Rsis, the path-finders, laid 
the foundation of Sanskrit grammar, and the example 
they set in taking a proper stock of the language was 
rigidly followed by their successors, Scholars concen- 
trated on the Sanskrit language and its usage, and the 
extraordinary intellect of Pataüjali and others being 
brought to bear upon a description of the language and 
its detailed analysis, we have as a result a grammatical 
system for the elsssical language of India unrivalled in 
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its accumulation and accurate description of facts and in 
the thoroughness and detail of its technique, which still 
continues to be one of the foremost intellectual achieve- 
ments of India. But apart from those of the linguistic 
speculations of the Hindu grammarians of old which 
sought to find out the nature of language (as typified by 
Sanskrit) as a phenomenon, and diseussed its rationale 
from point of view of one or other of the different Systems 
of philosophy, linguistic studies propely so-called ran 
along fixed grooves in India—as in all countries in ancient 
| and medieval times. Language study either resolved itself 
into the Art of Grammar, which aimed at the efficient 
acquirement of a sacred and antiquated language through 
a long and rigid course of study; or it became a scholastic 
philosophy with a tacit acknowledgment of some accepted 
dogmas or theories as a necess 7 background for specula- 
tion. Even when it became necessary to handle the 
Prakrit dialeets which unfolded the development of speech 
as a living process, and even when there was contact with 
foreign speeches like Persian and Greek—a contact which 
is so conducive to the initiation of new  ideas,—with ; 
anew scholasticism, as well as an attitude of aloofness is 
from the outside world which a rapidly frozening orthodoxy, 1 
the daughter of theology, was engendering, the foundations - 

of historical and comparative grammar could not be laid 2 
in India; and it was a great chance missed, for the time 
. and the spirit were both propitious. The work of he 
old-time Indian grammarians and speculators E he 

. Philosophy of language has nevertheless an hona Bi 
— Place in the history of the evolution as the ling 
Science, and has ample historical justification. Bui 
Science of language such as we understand it to- 
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—a science which could have access to all the aspects of 
the question and would collect facts from every side, and 
compare them and place them in their mutual relation, 
and supply links and hypotheses giving the history of a 
process. The dynamic side of language as an expression 
of life, which was altering with the passing centuries as 
the circumstances of life itself were altering, could not 
be expected to be clearly seen in ages which had not as 
yet evolved the historical sense among scholars. It was 
the static aspect of an unchanging norm that presented it- 
self before linguistic enquirers who had very little notion 
of human history. ‘Lhe historical and comparative method 
isa new discovery. Its gradual perfection is of epoch- 
making importance, as it has completely altered our 
outlook on the cultural evolution of man in all that concerns 
him, including language. Proper methodology in the 
study of speech has been slowly evolved during the nine- 
teenth century; and taking the fullest help as it has from 
kindred sciences, it would seem that in its broad principles 
the modérn method has come to stay,—unless some 
revolutionary Law of Relativity were io be discovered 
in the physiological and psychological world with which 
language has to do. 


Science is one, and it is not of the Kast or of the West. 
Tt is because certain things which are of universal 
application have been discovered within recent times in 
Europe, we would not be justified in labelling them as 
European and in regarding them as irremediably foreign, 
which cannot be ours. ‘This is more true of the things of 
the intellect, of the spirit. In the sum total of human 
progress, each people brings its contribution while it is 
in the hey-day of its intellectual life. ‘The torch is passed 
on from race to race. So that the light kindled in a 
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eorner of Northern India—in this very Land of the Five 
Rivers—some two thousand five hundred to three thousand 
years ago, has been kept burning, and in the hands of 
Modern Europe it is shedding its effulgence with a brilli- 
ance greater than ever. And.we that have felt drawn by 
that light should regard ourselves thrice happy, and 
consider a great parl of the purpose of our earthly 
sojourn (on the intellectual plane) to be fulfilled, if we 
ean bring it back once more to our motherland and illumine 
with new splendour our country’s multiform palace of speech 
and explore with the help of this light from the West all 
its nooks and corners for the first time in history. 

Our outlook is frankly modern, and European,—and 
yet itis Ancient Indian. For if the intellect of Ancient 
India stood for anything, it was for an uncompromising 
search after truth; and that is also the attitude of Western 
or Modern Science. The reward of this attitude is itself — 
it is the intellectual satisfaction, the joy of the dry white 
light of the intellect. I do not here consider the romantic 
pleasure in studying speech as a fact of evolutionary 
history, and the mystie sense in speech, which are present 
nevertheless in many investigators. And if we are to make 
a declaration of the doctrine which guide our work as well 
asthe manner of our approaching the problems in our 
subject, we must admit with due emphasis that our method- 
ology is also modern, and European. In the physical 
Sciences, this modern or European method is the only - 
method. Tn our science of Linguistics, too, where caus 
nd effect take part equally, the sounduess of the modern 
Method is an attested fact. I need not explain the ob Me 
L "nd before initiates, too. For language aves 

P^ Outstanding characteristic of the modern; maf 


comparison, We cannot remain küpamayțiükas 
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verbial frogs-in-the-well, in any domain of life and in its 
manifestations in art and science, and much less in a 
human science like ours. For the enquirer who will 
gather facts and find out laws comparison is essential— 
indeed, itis a part of the facis themselves, We are to 
work, each of us according to his ability, his preparation 
and his gifts, in studying the languages of India according 

to the modern methods. Our attitude towards the wor- 
kers in the traditional way, towards our Panditas and 
Sastris, Bhikkhus and Lamas, Dastürs and ‘Alims, is one 
of respect and co-operation and fellowship in a field of 
common studies. They have earned the gratitude of the 
civilised world by their conserving the heritage of the 
past, but owing to altering circumstances the ideal type 
representative of their scholarship is becoming rarer and 
rarer. It is a matter of profound regret that the old 
type of seholarship cannot exist much longer. "We honour 
and appreciate their intensive knowledge of the tradition, 
which alone can unlock many a precious truth about the 
past. We come after them, and we seek to arrange and 
- explain, according to what we consider the right lines of 
exposition, the traditional information that they have 

| zealously preserved for mankind. The modern philological, 
historical and comparative method of interpreting the Veda, 
for instance, we consider to be the only right method; but 
ethod can never withhold from the tradition the res- 
ul attention which is its due, and at every step it must 
reverential and grateful obeisance to Sayana 
old Acaryas as ancient pathmakers. ‘The modern 
the inevitable off spring of the Time-Spirit, and 
scholars were the conservators who made th 
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spirit and the learning of the Pirvacaryas, the masters of 
the past, and still Begs to follow in their footsteps. 
It must be admitted that the importance of Lingu- 
istics is not generally realised as much as the 
science really deserves. Intensive students of a classi- 
eal language, whether in the East or in the West, 
have generally a very vague idea of the linguistic 
science. And since it is not a part of the tra- 
dition in which they have been trained, they are suspi- 
cious of it, as if the subject were an intruder in their 
field of studies, and claimed more attention than it iS 
honestly deserved. In justice, it must be admitted that 
at first there was room for suspicion. For, this newly 
rising science in the hand of many a scholar, more enthu. 
siastie than sober, often behaved like a veritable enfant 
lerrible, paying but scant respect to the age and prestige 
of tradition when it was out in its career to conquer the 
world. Its attitude was that of a Macaulay with the 
famous pronouncement that a shelfful of English books 
was worth the whole literature of India and Arabia. 
When language study properly so-called began to question 
_ the propriety of the traditional views and methods of 
- "Philologie," it could not expect itself to be received with. 2 
acclamation by orthodox scholarship; and when it became 
- Self-assertive, it was branded as a parve. A por 
. tional repugnance was bound to grow up against in od 
Which it could become free in Europe itself only gra- 
ally. In Europe the greater spread of cultural aff 
Was partly responsible for it; and ee 2 
pecially of the classical languages, had e ; 


With this new science, whose power had io, vi 
ledre laughts 
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hot-house atmosphere of our universities, we are stili in 
a backward position, as ean be expected. Orthodox Panditgs 
and seholars of Sanskrit are apathetie, and frankly eon. 
temptuous where they find the results of Linguistics to 
go against the traditional view. Among our “ English- 
educated" groups, the attitude certainly is not up-to-date 
and reasonable. Familiarity is said to breed contempt, 
but here the want of familiarity has done it. In our seats 
of learning, the linguistic science has had to seek admission 
by the back door, and with many apologies. Some place 
had to be made for it, to keep up appearances; and half 
a paper or less would be relegated to “ Philology” in 
our advanced courses in a classical language like Sanskrit, 
or in English, and our panditas, whether in English or in 
Sanskrit, would all the while consider it a nuisance, and 
often frankly train up their pupils in that attitude. 
Only in this way some room could be mide for the science. 
So long there were few to waste any tenderness over it, 
and there was not much advocacy for its cause either, by 
any striking or convincing demonstration of its value as 
a mental discipline and as a pathway of investigation into 
problems of vital interest in the cultural life of the country. 
Yet the indebtedness to it of most of the other human 
sciences that have come into being or have come to be 
established during the last quarter of a century or half a 
century should have been given a wider recognition. But 
Comparative Religion, or Ethnology, or Psychology, 18 
not a popular subject. The importance of Linguistics not 
being obvious, there is only an imperfect appreciation of 
its cultural and disciplinary value. ‘Then again, the find- 
ings of Linguistics in the domain of the past history of 
the race are often apt to be disconcerting. Where a general 
tendency has heen towards a passionate exaggeration of 
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the glories of me past wing are made to loom large in our 
intellectual horizon, with a magnitude invested on them 
by a conscious or unconscious patriotic or theological bias, 
anything which challenges that tendency brings with it an 
instinctive shock of repugnance. It is thought improper 
and unwholesome if it does not subscribe to shibboleths 
which have acquired the force of creeds. ‘Hindu or Vedic 
civilisation—the oldest civilisation in the world,’ ‘The Rgveda 
—the oldest book of the world,’ ‘ Sanskrit--the mother of 
all languages,’ ‘ India-—the mother of all civilisations,’ and 
| such other uncritical statements which by constant repe- 
` tition have obtained the importance of unquestionable 
and incontrovertible truths, began to be openly assailed 
by this new science of language, and this cannot be 
expected to mitigate the antagonism to it. But the 
scientific outlook is uncompromisingly for the truth that 
is arrive at by the scientific or logical method. A little 
judicious pondering to national or religious vanity may 
be thought to be helpful in inspiring people to partriotie 
action, but the aititude of the man of science is in favour 
of the clear light of Truth, and nothing but the Truth, 
80 far as it is possible for human reasoning to find it out, 
as the only right solution or fulfilment of practical difficul- 
ties or desirable aims. The words of Patañjali— satya- 
devas syimaily ad syeyam vyàkaragam--in their literal and 
not their theological sense (namely * Gram ae is to و‎ 
Studied that I may have Truth for my deity”), formia 
fitting motto to guide students of the science of speech. 
- But the case for Scientific Linguistics is no 
* desperate in India. It is after all creating an inter 
3 the Spirit of Curiosity is abroad, and she Es EU 
| Wide the doors and windows of out mind for ala d | 
ftom the outside. We are confident that our 8e 
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going to have its rightful place among the intellectual 
endeavours of our country. The number of scholars who 
are devoting iheir energies in qualifying for working in 
it is slowly but steadily on the increase. ‘The earnestness 
and enthusiasm of the new band of workers gives the 
highest promise for the future of the science in the 
country. The foundation ofa Linguistic Society of India, 
in which all serious workers in Linguistics might group 
themselves for mutual help and corporate action, was a 
pious wish of ours to which Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala ag 
Chairman of the Pailologieal Section of the Second 
Oriental Conference at Calcutta gave expression in 1922; 
now, thanks to the initiative of a group of scholars in 
the Panjab, what we have been wishing for and talking 
about has become an accomplished fact, and we have at 
last an infant Linguistic Sociely of India. The starting of 
this Society, which, let us hope, will briug together all the 
serious students of language in India working along scien- 
tific lines, I consider a great and a significant advance 
for the Science in our country. 

ES In Europe, the advances in Linguistic Science were 
made through the study of both the living and the classical 


languages, but it was more through the older languages 
x. than the modern ones that tho greatest progress was 
achieved in the initial stages, A great many of the most 


and some of the greatest 

1 the domain of Linguistics are connected with the 
nguages. The comparative study of the formal 
: older languages with a view to find out their 


thus 
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earlier pan gs 8 و اھت‎ When there was a consider- 
able romantic interest in the study of Speeches of folks of 
olden days, the Vedic Aryas, the Hellenes of Homer, the 
Romans, the Germans, the Celts, ancient peoples with a 
certain heroic glamour about them. Now the study of 
the ancient and of the modern speeches go hand in 
hand in Europe. But the history of Linguisties in 
India was the other way about. ‘The sole classical langu- 
age, Sanskrit, formed the life study of the old type of 
scholars, and the traditional method they followed was a 
cul-de-sac for modern philology. The old grammarians 
seemed to have done everything: since, by far the largest 
percentage of words in the language were given satisfac- 
tory etymologies, and the last analysis to roots and affixes 
was an accomplished fact, and analysis apparently could not 
proceed any further. Doubtful etymologies, however, remain- 
ed doubtful if scholastic explanations were not acceptable. 
Where so much was given, it was ungracious to ask for 
more, And the new outlook was absent, to view the problems 
properly, and to make the right sort of enquiries. There was 
ground for some sort of satisfaction for the student 
of the Language of the Gods, thanks to the labours 
ofthe Rsis and the Acdryas. But the Modern Indian 
Languages were crying for attention, only there was none 
to hear them. So much there was which was not explained. 
_ And the Prakrits were in the middle, between the language 
| Of the Age of Gold on the one hand and those of Aryavar i 
| Of the present Age of Iron on the other. ‘The Pra 
Were tantalising with their suggested explanations 
at it was no wonder that the first great linguistic 3 k 
‘Modern India,--a scholar who was saturated 
Skrit tradition—should, with a rare SO 
In his attention to the, EET and, e 
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trying to tell the whole history of their origin and develop- 
ment. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar just fifty years ago 
laid the foundation of philological studies in our country 
in his Wilson Philologicai Leciures of 1877. But his has 
remained the solitary Indian name of any real eminenee, 
embracing at one sweep so many different aspects of Indian 
‘Philology.’ While the Junggrammatiker were revitalising 
the Science of Linguistics in Europe with their new ideas 
and methods, and the study of the new as well as the old 
languages received a fresh impetus, a handful of European 
scholars like Beames, Hoernle, Lyall, ''rumpp, and finally, 
Grierson, fell under the spell of the Aryan vernaculars, and 
created conjointly with Bhandarkar (whose work and that 
of Beames were practically contemporaneous), the Compa- 
rative Philology of the New Indo-Aryan Languages. ‘Lhe 
inauguration of the Linguistic Survey of India by the 
Government of India in 1903 with Grierson as iis director, 
which after a quarter of a century has at last been happily 
completed early this year, has been a great measure for 
‘the advancement of philological search in India, and has 
prepared the ground fora newer generation of workers. 
The aecurate description of the living speeches, and their 
proper classification in the LSZ., has helped to clear away 
a great many fantastic notions among people in India and 
outside India about the real linguistic situation in our 
country. ‘The work has been the source of a great impulse 
for philological studies and reseirehes in India. Grierson’s 
researches into the various vernaculars of India in their 
origin and their present state, into tne Prakrits, into the 
borderland languages, represent a great deal of the work 
of permanent value which has been done in this field, And 
Grierson’s example has been emulated by another smal! 
group of European scholars who have taken up the Modern 
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Indo-Aryan languages, conspicuous among whom are Jules 
Bloch and R L. Turner; and we must mention also L. P. 
Tessitori, whose premature death is an irreparable loss 
to Indian linguistics. 


I need not enter into details aboul the work done in 
the other families of speech in India— Dravidian, Austro- 
Asiatic (Kol or Munda eic.), and Tibeto-Chinese. Here, 
too, beginning from the middle of the last century, almost 
all the names are European: Max Mueller, Caldwell, 
Hodgson, Grau!, Kittel, Gundert, Pope, Forbes, Campbell, 
Skrefsrud, Thomsen, Bodding, Hoffmann, Sten Konow, 
Nottrott, Vinson, Hahn, Bray, and the rest. Work in this 
field, however, has been rather tentative. The problems 
of the Dravidian languages would seem to require rehandl- 
ing with a new outlock which will not pin its faith on the : 
assumption that Tamil best represents the old Dravidian 3 : 
Ursprache. For Kol, the enquiries of the type instituted 
hy Bodding for Santali will be of far-reaching importance: 
and the researches of Jean Przyluski in connexion with the 
cullural contact between the Aryan world and the Austro 
| Asiatic world are just opening out for us a new vista about 
- ihe origin of the Hindu people and Hindu eulture of 
Northern India, whieh may be pronounced to be epoch- 


making in its significance. 


~The reproach that Indians do not take any interes 
heir own languages is not true any more, thanks to 
Tit of national awakening which is urging upon. 
essity of progress in every line. Interest in the i 
uars and in their older literatures, the study of 
Mevitably leq to the study of their philology: 

oundation by the people of Societies lik 
a-Parisad of Caleutta, with b 
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province of Bengal, of the Nàgari-Pracarm-sabha of 
Benares, of the Tamil-sangam of Madras, and of similar 
associations in the other language areas. The work 
done by them, although — in the by-ways of 
vernacular text criticism and philology, is not to be 
neglected. Then, most promising of ali, during ihe 
last two decades the Indian Universities have been taking 
a more lively interest in the modern India Languages. The 
winning of the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913 by 
Rabindranath Tagore, who writes first in his mother tongue 
Bengali, and then translates into English; the pressing of 
the claims of Hindustani from the Congress platform as 
the Ràstra-bhágü, the Qaı mnî Zabin or National Speech 
of India to take the placeof English which is the present 
bond of union among the educated people from the differ- 
ent provinces; the sense of provincial patriotism which is 
flowing as an under-current in the political life of a United 
India; the feeling that for mass education, for which the 
demand is becoming more and more insistent, the provin- 
cial vernacular should be the medium; the foundation of 
the Osmania University at Haidarabad with an Indian 
language, Urdu, as its modium; all these, and other reasons 
are giving a new importance to the vernaculars in popular 
thought and sentiment, which is finding its way and leaven- 
ing the policy of the Universities. ‘The necessity for a sys- 
tematic study of the Indian Vernaeulars is being acknow- 
ledged everywhere; and the ulti nite result of it all will be 
highly advantageous for the advancement of Philological 
Research tn India. The University of Calcutta took the 
lead in this matter, under the guiding hand of the great Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee; and here we have a true nucleus of a 
School of modern Indian Languages. The University of - 
Madras started the Readerships in Dravidian Philology 
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which it is to be regretted were not made a permanent ins- 
titution; but the Tamil Lexicon it is bringing out will be an 
abiding testimony to the spirit of research into the Dravi- 
dian languages inaugurated by the University of Madras. 
The new spirit is manifest everywhere. And the University 
of Lahore, in addition to the vernacular section of its ori- 
ental department, is noteworthy in possessing a department 
of Experimental Phonetics, being the first Indian Univer- 
sity to do so. 


This brings to my mind the question of the importance 
of this branch of linguistic investigation. We are slaves 
of the written word; and although in India and in Europe 
we do not use pictograms or ideograms but alphabets of a 
phonetic character, experience has shown that even among 
fairly educated people it requires some thinking to realise 
the value of the spoken word and to comprehend the nature 
of the written word as a symbolisation of sounds. Many 
people are not usually able to shake off the fetish of the 
orthographical form. Common sense is the most uneom- 
mon thing in the world, and it was with rare common sense 
that Pataüjali laid down the following definition of a 
word—pratita-palarthako dhvanir loke Sabda ucyate....— 
dhvanis $abdah. ( the sound by which an object is made out 
is called the word: the sound is the word’). The keen pho- 
netic sense of India never forgot this dictum in ancient 
times: hence we have a rational system of spelling which . 
Shows a rare understanding of the sound elements of speech. 
This system obtains for Sanskrit and the Prakrits as pre- 
Served in MS. literature, as well as for most of the In 
“guages, except in the case of few like Bengali w 
Some unpropitious moment evinced à desire to- a 
nskrit, Tt is this absence of ihe phone 
a conservative spirit that is resp 
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syslem (or the want of it) in English spelling and in 
Modern Irish spelling than which it is hard to conceive 
of anything more intricate. ‘The necessity of phonetie 
analysis as a basis of language study is being rapidly re. 
eognised in Europe and America, and Experimental 
Phonetics has come into being, to aid the Science of 
Linguistics. This movement is also slowly filtering down 
to India. ‘he present is but a transformation of the 
Past, and only when we thorughly understand the Present, 
we ean attempt to find out in what was it embedded in 
the bosom of the Past. Phonetics enable us to get at the 
real form of the spoken word; and it is tlie oral trans- 
mission which is the vital thing, not the grammarian’s 
orthographic representation of an archaic or theoretical 
pronounciation. A fine shade of a vowel or conscnant sound, 
a slight difference in tone, in fact all subtle nuances in 
articulation which are apt to be ignored or misrepresent- 
ed in the traditional orthography, are caught in their 
proper character by phonetic investigation, and are faith- 
fully transcribed and registered. Frequently it is these 
delicate shades of articulation that suggest or reveal (o us 
some hidden aspect of the history of the language. Un- 
known and unsuspected things show themselves to the 
enquirer, bringing him the joy of discovery in reward of 
his patience. We thus find sounds not contemplated by 
the ancient Indian system of writing occuring in the 
diverse and distant dialects. The tones in Panjabi and 
Lahndi in connection with the h sound, the stops with 
accompanying glottal closure in Sindhi and in some forms 
of Bengali [g 7’ q’ d’ b’] are instances in point. When 
and how did these sounds originate? The finding of these 
sounds is certainly intriguing. The phonetics of a modern 
language is indissolubly linked with its history, with the 
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character of the oanien forms of Speeches connected with 
it, speeches pr escrved only in written documents. To 
eomplete the Linguistic Survey of India, a fresh survey, 
rigorously up-to-date in its phonetic side is becoming impe- 
ratively necessary. In this matter, linguistic research in 
India presents a terrain which is both vast and little 
explored, where there is room for many workers for a good 
number of years; and this field promises to be most fruitful 
with but little labour. Already detailed study has com- 
meneed in some of the more important languages by 
scholars working more or less independently—in Tamil, 
in Bengali, in Malayalam (from L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar), 
in Hindustani (T. Grahame Bailey and Daniel Jones) in 
Marathi (S. Kanhere and Lloyd Jones), in the langnages 
and dialects of the Punjab (T. Grrhame Bailey, Banarsidas 
‘Jain and SiddheSwar Varma, the last scholar’s analysis 
of the pioneties of Lahudi which has been taken up for 
publication by the Asiatic Society of Bengal is one of the 
most detailed and scientifically valuable), in Shina (T. 
Grahame Bailey and D. L. R. Lorimer), in Santali (P. 
0. Bodding), and in some of the speeches of Burma (R. 
Grant Brown, Pe Maung Tin and Miss Lilias Armstrong.) z 
For a proper historical investigation of a language, an 
accurate statement of its facts both phonetic and b 
Phological (the latter itself dependent on the former) is cus 
"BL essential thing. Herein is the scope forme 
and intensive work: and I am glad to note that the k 
- ۸00074601 Linguistic Society of India having a number 
"rained phonetieians among its offa ie 
med its attention to this branch of eee ae = 
Connexion, T would make an earnest plea for 27 
4 standard system of phonetic 
bet of the Inexuaponal P^ 
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to be best suited for this purpose. Itis based on the 
Roman alphabet, and it avoids the cumbersome diaeriti- 
eal marks as much as possible, preferring entirely new 
letters; and it has become more largely accepted thay 
any other system of phoncetie writing. ^ Auxiliary 
Devanagari or Bengali phonetic scripts may be help- 
ful for workers not familiar with the English language 
or the Roman script. But I would insist upon a knowledge 
and an appreciation of the Roman or European system of 
writing in connexion with phonetic and other linguistic 
work even from workers of the type of our Pandiias and 
Maulavis, who must be made to learn il. Like the symbols 
like K, Na, S, Au, Fe etc. for the elements in Chemistry, 
the symbols, like [k, t, ut, ə, x] etc., for definite types of 
speech sounds should aiso be international. Just as in 
teaching Chemistry through Hindustani I would not write 
H,SO, as&, zit, or kss, so in treating of the 
sounds of speech in general, or of a particular language 
and dialect in special, I would insist upon the use of a 
well-known international graphic system like that of the 
International Phonetic Association. Of course, what I 
say is the ideal that we should have before us; but just 
as the ideal of the Roman script for all the languages of 
the world, including our Indian languages, would seem to 
be impossible of attainment now, and as the next best 
thing I would advocate the alphabetical unity of our own 
country through the common adoption of the Devanagari 
alphabat by all languages and dialects, so with a view 
to obtain our material with the help of workers uot al 
home in a system other than the one in which they Ye 
ceived their training, I would weleome auxiliary phonelie 


scripts on the basis of: the Devanagari and other Indian 
alphabets. 
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Our meetings, as I have said before, should take stock 
of the advance made in Indian Linguistics from session to 
session; and incidentally, we can draw attention to what en- 
quiries should be taken in hand immediately in the interest 
of the most important linguistic problems of our country. : 

We might first of all take up the Aryan languages of | 
India as the most important group. Since the publication 
of Bloeh's work on Marathi and Turner's article on Pitch 
Aecent in Marathi, Modern Indo-Aryan Linguisties may be 
said to have entered a new phase, the earlier phases being 
represented by Bhandarkar, Beames and Hoermle, and by 
Grierson. The application of Phonetics to linguistie research 
and the study of the dialects by Indian workers show that 
linguistic investigation has taken the right lines of develop- 
ment in our country. Two scholars of the Panjab have 
taken up their own dialects furnishing full and accurate 
descriptions of them and seeking to indicate the lines of 
their development We are eagerly awaiting the publication 
of Dr. Banarsidas Jain’s book on Panjabi, and Dr. Siddhes- 
war Varma’s study of the Phoneties of Lahndi. Dr. Varma’s 
study of Bhadrawahi, a Western Pahari dialect spoken in 
Kashmir State, promises to be of unique interest. Mr. 
Baburam Saksena is engaged in preparing his work on 
the history of Awadhi: we can expect it will be of great 
value, judging from Mr. Saksena's excellent little mono- 
Staph on Lakhimpuri, and his papers on the language of 
Tulasidàsa. A young friend of mine, Mr. Gopal Haldar, 
has written a very good study of the phonetics of the 
Noakhali dialect of Bengali which will be published by the 
University of Calcutta as the second of the "University of - 
Caleutta Phonetic Studies.’ Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatter 
Monograph on the Birbhum dialect of Bengali h 
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For Old.Western Rajasthani, a worthy successor of Dr, 
Tessitori has come to the field: Dr. Charlotte Krause whose 
edition of Nasakelart Katha is a noteworthy production. 


An important work on that comparatively neglected 

branch of Indo-Aryan, a branch which is practically ignored 
by Indian students of Indo-Aryan —namely, the Romani or 
Gipsy branch—is Dr. J. Sampson’s Dialect of the Gipsies 
of Wales, which appeared from the Oxford University 
Press in 1926. This great work, the result of thirty years 
of labour, has preserved for science a distant Indo-Aryan 
speech which is on the way to extinction: and since the 
time of Miklosich and Paspati, itis the greatest work on 
Romani. It gives the phonology of the dialect and includes 
a history of the Romani sounds with reference to Old Indo- 
Aryan (Sanskrit), in this way connecting Romani with 
Middle Indo-Aryan and with the Modern Indo-Aryan 
languages; it gives also along similar lines the morphology 
of Romani. We have here something comprehensive in the 
way of the historical study of Romani as a language of 
Indo-Aryan origin. As Dr. Jules Bloch says of the work: 
*l'indianiste n'a done qu’à, approuver la methode de M. 
Sampson et à le remercier d’ avoir bien voulu adapter lui- 
méme son travailaux besoins de la philologie indo-aryenne.’ 
This work should create an interest in: Romani in India. 
As a pendant to the work, mention should be made of the 
important paper of Dr. R. L. Turner on 'the Position of 
Romani in Indo-Aryan’ (Journal of the Gipsy Lore Society, 
‘Third Series, Vol. V, No. 4, 1926), which is a noteworthy 
contribution to the question of Romani affinities in India. 
‘The current view about the affinities of Romani is that itis 
` con nected with the Dardic speeches, but Dr. A. C. Woolner 
first questioned this connexion, and suggested another re 
‘lationship. Dr. Turner, in this monograph of his, first — 
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exposes his methods, then places his facts and finally con- 
eludes that Romani is connected with the Central Group of 
Indo-Aryan speeches which excluded the ancestors of 
Sinhalese, Marathi, Sindhi, Lahndi, Panjabi, Western 
Pahari and Dardie and probably also Gujarati and Bengali;: 
subsequently in the course of its migrations, the proto- 
Romani dialect became influenced by the North-Western 
Group of Indo-Aryan. Dr. Turner Suggests further that 
the separation of the source-dialect ‘of Romani from the 
Indo-Aryan branch took place before the 3rd century B. C. 
Dr. Turner’s paper is most Suggestive, and the matter : 
requires more detailed working out. A great many problems T: 
of Middle Indo-Aryan are connected with the origins of 
Romani. i 
A bone of contention in Indo-Aryan Linguistics is the 
place of the Dardie speeches within the Aryan or Indo- 
Iranian branch, whether they are a distinct and a third 
group beside the Indo-Aryan and the Iranian, as Grierson 
has maintained, or whether they belong really tothe Indian 
group, as most other scholars from Sten Konow downwards 
| think. Dr. George Morgenstierne, the Norwegian Tranist 
| and Indianist,has brought up the question again; and we 
may hope that his personal researches into the languages of 
Afghanistan, where he has collected an important mass of 
material in the Dardie languages, will help to solve the _ 
Problem finally. In his introductory “Report on a Lingu-- 
istic Mission in Afghanistan ’ (Oslo, 1926), where he has 
given a clear survey of the various languages of the century 
he has indicated his position, and he definitely ran s th 
Dardic specches with Indo-Aryan. It will be admitted how 
ever that the Dardic speeches do present in their Paor 
.. "nd morphology divergences from the Mode Indo 
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the Old Indo-Aryan (Vedic), would seem to have been in 
isolation from that ofthe rest of India. I ndeed, it wil] 
mean that Grierson’s postulation of an independent, or 
third, Dardie group of Aryan will have to restate itself as a 
separation of Dardie from Indo-Aryan ata comparatively 
early date and iis subsequent free and isolated development, 
The publication of Dr. Morgenustierne's texts and his 
grammars and notes are awaited with the greatest interest. 
In the meanwhile, Colonel D. L. R. Lorimer's notes on Shina 
Grammar, Dr. Grahame Bailey's Shina Grammar, and Sir 
George Grierson's Kashmiri Dictionary now neari ng com- 
pletion and his editions of Kashmiri texts like Halim's 
Tales and the Krswavatara-lila indicate the most recent 
advances in Dardic studies. 


In the field of Modern Indo-Aryan, the work that shóuld 
be taken up immediately is the exact deseri ption of as many 
dialects as possible, with special attention (0 the niceties of 
phonetics. The best way to arrive at a morphological 
analysis of a spoken patois is to have as many genuine texts 
as possible—folk-tales ( which may be a little archaic), 
personal narratives, aetual conversations, proverbs, songs 
and poems,—and then to work out the grammar patiently. 
This is a task in which the actual speakers of the dialect 
(or of a dialect which is near enough) should be able to 
obtain the best results, at least by gathering good masses of 
material, with literal translation, or doing the phonetic 
part properly, the collector of the material shouid have 
some phonetic training, which is essential. Editions of old 
texts should he another ilem, editions which keep a proper 
guard on exact reproduction of the MS. where it is a single 
one, or ona proper collation of MSS. in which the oldest 

„readings are paid due attention. 
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- As old texts help to show the development of the speech, 
the question of these leads us to the earlier phases of Indo- 
Aryan, namely, to Middle Indo-Aryan ( Prakrit ) and Old 
Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit). We have not much work to boast 
here. Since Jacobi’s editions of the Bhavisatta-kaha (1918) 
and the Sanatkumdra-carita (1921), and of the former work 
(Bhavisayatta-kaha) by C. D. Dalal and P. D. Gune in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series (1923), an important find of 
the late Middle Indo-Aryan (Apibhramsa) MSS. has been 
made iu ihe Jaina monastery liabraries at Karanja in 
Berar by Rai Bahadur Hiralal and Mr. Hiralal J ain. These 
have been brought to the notice of the learned world in Rai 
Bahadur Hiralal’s ‘Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Manuscripts in the Central Provinces and Berar’ Nagpur, 
1926). A vein of rich ore for both Middle Indo-Aryan and 
New Indo-Aryan has been struck here. Sir George is con- 
tinuing to give us the results of his wonderful scholarship 
in Prakrit also. We have to thank him for the Prakrit 
Dhatvádeías, and also for his edition of portions of the 
Prakrta-k-tlpa-druma of Rama Tarka-vagi‘a which he has 
published in the ‘ Indian Antiquary ’ and elsewhere. The 
Central Asian documents, translations of the Buddhist 
canon into Prakrits other than Pali and into Buddhist 
Sanskrit (some of which discovered in fragments by the 
French Missions have been edited by my friend and 
colleague Dr. Niranjan Prasad Chakravarti and are now 
being printed in Paris) ave affording us as a clue as to the 
language of the Original Buddhist Canon, to the language 
of the Buddha himself. Dr. Heinrich Lueders’ proposed — 
Teconstruction of the Ancient Magadhan speech will be full l 
of suggestive value; and the Asoka inscriptions in the new 
edition of Hultzsch will remain an indispensable clas 
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` "For praetieal purposes, the extant Second Middle Indo- 
Aryan (Prakrit) texts have been suffieiently weli analysed 
in the grammar of Pischel. The Dali dictionaries of the 
Pali Text Society, and of Trenckner now in progress at 
Copenhagen afford other and larger masses of material] of 
utmost importance. From the very nature of Pali as an 
Umgangsprache with a vocabulary which is partly a mosaic 
—although in its grammar itis based on an old Midland 
dialect, an early form of. Sauraseni ; from the constant 
intermingling of forms from divérse dialects in the Prakrit 
inseriptions; and from the artificial character of the later 
Prakrit dialects in the drama and in learned literature, it 
is exceedingly difficult to find ‘out the lines of isogloss in 
Ancient India.  The-Asoka inscriptions fortunately supply 
us with some positive and nett information; but the first 
millennium after Christ, practically the entire Prakrit 
period, is a ‘great disappointment. It seems that our 
knowledge of the distribution of the Middle Indo-Aryan 
dialects and of their characteristics will ultimately be solved 
from the study ot ‘modern languages © themselves; ‘and in 
this way alone we shall be able to arrive at Sure results. ~~ 


For Middle Indo-Aryan, Buddhist Sanskrit is an 
important field of study. Not much attention has hitherto 
been paid to this in India. My pupil and colleague Mr. 
Sukumar Sen has published a, . promising study of the 
Syntax of Buddhist Sanskrit (in the Journal of. the 
Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. X VII), a8 
part of a projected work on the Historical Syntax .of Indo- 
Aryan. 


. Old Indo-Aryan, fortunately for Indian Linguistics, has 
received the best and most careful treatment in Europe 
Old Indo-Aryan and the question of: Indo-European being 
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elosely connected. Ishall only mention inthis field th 

work of H. Oertel on the Syntax ofthe Noun in the lan * 
age of lhe Brhamanas (in course of publieation Heidelberg 
1926), a subjeet in which Mr. Sukumar Sen of the Dies 
sity of Calcutta is also working (Journal of the Asiatic 
8 ociety of Bengal, 1926, and J ournal of the Bhandakar 
Research Institute of Poona, 1927, 1928). An Etymological 
Dictionary of Sanskrit is being waited for eargerly. ae 
promised second. edition of Uhlenbeck is long in comine 

Not only the Indo-European but also the non-Aryan de 
ment in Sanskrit should receive adequate treatment in it 

with the materials that have so far accumulated. 


Non-Aryan loan words in Sanskrit (and in other Indo- 
Aryan) form a sort of liaison channel between Aryan 
Linguistics on the one hand and Dravidian and Austrie 
Linguistics on the other. The work of Caldwell, Gundert, 
Kittel and K. Amrita Row (Indian Antiquary, 1917) have 
broken the ground for Dravidian. The researches of J ean 
Przyluski in the Memories dela Sociele de Linguistique of 
Paris and in the Journal Asiatique, and the very suggestive 
paper of Sylvain Levi in the Journal Asiatique on Pre- 
Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India (papers which along 
With an article by Jules Bloch on Smskrit ant Dravidian 
have beeri translated into English by my friend Dr. Pra- 
bodh Chandra Bagchi and will be published shortly from 
the Calcutta University Press), have opened up à new field 
of enquiry, namely, the influence of the ancient.. Indian 
dialects (of the type of the Kol speeches or the Mon-Khmer | 
ones) belonging to the Austro-Asiatie branch of the Austrie — 
family upon Indo-Aryan. The question: of Indo-\ 

. *0rrowings from Austrie presents a new horizon in the st 
Of the origin and-development of Indian Hindu Cultur 


With réference to the Austrie(Mon-Khmer or Kol)‏ ا 
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stratum in it. It is getting to be more and more convincing 
that the bases of our Hindu, i. e., post-Vedie Culture are 
largely Dravidian and Austric--possibly mainly Austrie in 
the Ganges Valley and the East, and Dravidian in the West 
and South—and that the Aryan elements were impositions 
from the top only. A great deal of our materia] culture, 
our customs and usages, as well as our religious notions and 
practices :nd our myths and legends, such as we find estab- 
lished in a characteristic Hindu world as opposed to the. 
. largely Indo-European milieu of the Rigveda, are in their 
origin non-Aryan-—Austrie, and Dravidian. The Aryan has 
imposed his language, and his organisation and his mental. 
ity to some extent; and his world of religions notions has 
had to make a compromise with the world of the pre-Aryan 
gods. This line of research has come in with Linguistics,— 
with an enquiry into the origin of a group of words in 
Sanskrit which cannot be satisfactorily explained with the 
help of Aryan’ roots, and which have affinities among the 
non-Aryan languages of India, Indo-China and Indonesia 
rather than with the Indo-European speeches outside India. 
We eannot as yet definitely say where this line of research 
will lead us. But it is fraught with immense new possibili- 
ties, allhough its outlook and its insistence on the non- 


Aryan aspect of the question might shock our pro-Aryan. 
susceptibilities. 


For this line of rescarch to be firmly based, Dravidian 
and Comparative Kol and Mon-Khmer Studies will have to 
make a real progress. The apparently early break-up ofa 
primitive Dravidian and the very late date of the oldest Dra- 
vidian documents make the Problem one of extreme difficulty. 
Some isolated papers on Dravidian Linguistics which can be 
mentioned after Caldwell's C 
uland Vinson's Tamil Grammars, as well as Gundert’s Mala 
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yalam Grmmar and Kittel's Kannada Gr 
speculative than anything else. J ules Bloch's suggestion 
that the Primitive Dravidian Speech might realy have been 
a language with consonant &roup initially, with words of the 
type of Drumila as in Old Indo-Aryan, ang not a language 
with an attenuated phonetic system as in Old Tamil. goes 
to the root of the question, makes some Tecent attempts at 
finding out the phonetie development of Dravidian nugatory. 
Moreover, the existing Modern Dravidian Speeches have not 
been deseribed and analysed in detail. Among recent 
endeavours, a very important one is the Tamil 
Lexicon now in progress from Madras University. 
A good grammar of a Dravidian speech has come 
out this year, that of Kui by the Rey. W. W. 
Winfield, from the Asiatie Society of Bangal. 
What we want is a series of rigorously scientific grammars 
of all the important Dra vidian languages, complete in their 
phonetic analysis of the speech and in their inclusion of the 
Phonology, Morphology and Syntax of the colloquial dialects, | 
With all interesting details. A series of historical and com- (E 
parative grammars of Tamil Telugu and Kannada, without 
theorising, but only juxtaposing the oldest and the subse- 
quent forms as found in the actual old records of the language 
and as aetually spoken, with analogous forms from the other 
Dravidian Speeches would beideal.  Thereis no laek of 
Sood models in European languages to guide us, e.g., the his- 
torical and eom parative grammars of Joseph Wright as pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, to mention works 


ammar, are more 


j 


arge portions of (hem already in print: and the neces ary 
thing to do will be only to obtain the materials ill 
the Modern spoken language and to correlate 


îl not competent Dravidian-speaking scholars 
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ten Mu I RO ES Tits Mato 
paramount importance. His Maie 


mar “Pari i, 


tly under the a 


T 
" 


publishing a large mass 


e Znmvlish franslatinn anana 1 تن‎ 
with English translation opposite ) the value of 


inestimable. For this enterprise Mr. Boldine an l the scien- 
tific world of Oslo responsible for it deserve the m st grateful 
pde B Indologists as well as linguislie students and 
. nad ay cyeiopzdia ef Mundari life inaugurated 
vi 0 € ? vehe) thlichsd 131 *^ nt} ] 

able و تح ارس سر‎ ae "s ma E 

portant Kol people and its 
culture. 


In Mon-Khmer linguistics, the admirable editing of the 
old Mon inscriptions of Burma by Prof. DESI and 
Dr. C. E. Blagden is laying by a good stock of materials. 
Thanks to the labours of the French Scholars, the oldest mo- 
numents of Mon-Khmer, in the Khmer and Mon inseriptions 
of Cambodia and Siam, are available for linguistic use. 
More grammars like G. Maspero’s Khmer Grammar (1915) 
and Mrs. Leslie Milne's Palaung Grammar (1921) are 
wanted ; and we are waitig for the further working out of 
this branch of Austrie studies, especially in relation to Kol, 
by some one among the few scholars working in this field, 
like Pater Schmidt, Blagden, Przyluski and Maspero. 
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The Tibeto-Chinese Speeches have not received any se- 
rious attention from the linguistic point of view. It should 
be our endeavour when the opportunity is favourable to lee 
this study. Here of course one must make a final choice, if 
one is to do work of any value. But if Tibeta g 
a mechanical kind, and no real language, has دا‎ qî 
combined with Sanskrit for the study of Buddhist texts 
(beginning with Sarat Chandra Das in India), the Study of $ 
Tibeto-Chinese dialects like Newary and Bodo, even if for 
estimating their influence on Modern Indo-Aryan, e.g. Khas- 
kura, Bengali, Assamese, should not be outside the scope of 
practicability. Some of the problems of Tibeto-Chinese lin- 
guistics have fascination hardly inferior to tiit of Indo- —— 
European—e.g., the reconstruction of the pronunciation of 
Old Chinese, and the working out of the comparaiive phono- 


logy of ‘Tibetan, Burmese, Tai, and Chinese. $ il 


Iu the above attempt to place before you the aetual situ- Re 
ation in linguistie studies and investigation in India, I fear 
I have been rather long: but considering the scope and extent 
of the subject, I have been hoping that you would feel indul- 
gent. I must close now: and this I do with a sincere ex- ix 
pression of my erateful appreciation of the honour of being | 
asked to act as President of the Philology Section of this 
Conference , Which enabled me to have the privilege of meet- - 
ing you and afforded me the opportunity of presenting 
before you some of my thougts and views on the present 
position of the Science of Linguisties in our country. 


SE 
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BUDDHIST DEITIES IN HINDU GARB. 


B. Bhattacharyya, M.A. Ph, D., Dire 
Baroda. En 

The Trantras of the Hindus and the Buddhists alike 
have merited almost universal hatred and. neglect at the 
hand of the Indologist, But whether the Tantras are 
altogether divested of great Possibilities in future is a 
question requiring careful and considerate handling. ‘The 
Tantras are a product of a period between the Tth century 
and the 12th, though many Hindu Tantras were composed 
even later right upto the last century. It is also possible 
to declare without fear of contradiction that the Buddhists 
were the first to introduce the Tantras into their religion 
and that the Hindus borrowed them from the Buddhists, 
in later times, and that itis idle to say thai the later 
Buddhism was an outcome of Saivaism. A study of the 
Tantras has revealed these facts. and itis likely to yield b 
great historical information because a great volume of the 
history of India especially Eastern India is buried in this 
literature. But at present we are not concerned with the 
history o: the development of the Tantras or with the 
question as to how image worship entered into the different 
pantheons of the Hindus, Jains and Buddhists. But 
it should be pointed out that an interehange of deities took 
Place in all the three diffi rent systems in the earlier period. 
Buddhism and Jainism exploited the Hindu gods in the 
carly stage, while in the more promiscuous Tantric age 
Buddhist gods were commonly ransacked. Thus inter- : 

. Change and mutual borrowing took place both in the earl; 
and the later stages of the different religious syste 
“re, of course, without bringing much ا ا‎ 


- 


ctor, Oriental 7 nstitute, 
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eussion an attempt will be made to state those irrefutable 
arguments which prove clearly that such borrowings were 
an accomplished fact. 

Let us take for example the instance of the Hindu 
deity Tara who is included in the group of ten Mahávidyà 
goddesses. These goddesses are personifications of certain 
Mantras or Vidyas popularly knovn as the Siddha 
Mantras as they are reputed to bestow perfection on those 
who constantly mutter them upto a certain number. The. 
ten Mahavidya deities as recognised in Hindu Tantras are 
the following :— 

am 51:1 181331 Tee aad | 

Yet م٥٥‎ a far purae ar gi 

aren 0ہ‎ a Wr qnem | 

war eu agaa: 5۰ہ‎ sei di 
Quoted from Visvasaratantra in 
Tantrasàra, Bengal edition, D. 560. 

A Mantra is attached to each of these ‘Ten deites and 
accordingly as the order of the letters of Mantra is changed A 
new forms of the same deity spring forth into existence. — — 
— Thus the Mantra of Tara according to Hindu traditions iS — | 
= &iátý m which gives rise to seven more deities according 
the different permutation and combination of the 


D 


different letters. 


A i KAS 017 RAAT, : 
ollowing table shows the name and the Mantra 


Mayatantra.in the Tantrasara, Kamesvari. Bengili 
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Name. | Mantra. | Arrangement 
| 2 : 
ص۹ سس رت‎ 

1234 پچ at at‏ | لا 
2134 انت em‏ 
3214 تس نہ FERT‏ 
aar & 6 att qa 3124‏ 
arat at at qe 1 1243‏ 
ec al at qd 2143‏ 
at SEA 1324‏ 218 
at £i oz 2314‏ 3 


pee 

From the above it is not difficult to imagine that all the 
seven deities Ugra, Mahogra, Vajra, Kali, Sarasvati, 
KameSvari and Bhadrakali are but different forms of the 
original deity Tara who is one of the Ten Mahavidyas. If 
the origin of Tara is Buddhist it is to be admitted that the 
different varieties of the same deity mentioned above 
Should also be Buddhist. This question, therefore, leads us 
to the discussion as to the origin of the Hindu deity Tara. 
In many Tantrie works Tara is described: the Taratantra, 
the Tantrasira, Mahàcinàearatantra are among the many 
that may be cited in this connection. The Tantrasara, 
calls the deity ‘Tarini or Tara and quotes her ritual 
from an earlier work the Bhairavatantra. Her appear 
ance is described in all these works in the following 
terms :— ; 

maie 97+ 5218818518181151 

۱ ٭٭٭٭××: wat‏ 370م ×× 

Terai 3711 

agi .امہ‎ aerial TT ۷ 
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LENE EIRE GER ELL | 

SBTSTICTSTG Ten SEPT UTA | 

RATE RAFAT, ut 

“She stands in the Pratyalidha attitude, is dark in com- 

plexion, wears a garland of severed heads, is short in stature, 
has a protruding belly and wears a tiger’s skin round the 
loins, is youthful in appearance and decked in five Mudras, 
is four armed, has a protruding tongue, has an awe-inspiring 
appearance and is a bestower of boons. She carries the 
sword and the knife in the two right hands and the severed 
head and the Utpala (blue lotus) in the two left hands. 
One should meditate on the form of Tara with one tuft of 
hair (Ekajata) brown in colour and glistering with splend- 
our on her head which is adorned with Akiobhya." 


Tara is here described as decked in five Mudras as 
Ekajata with one tuft of hair and as holding the figure of 
Aksobhya on her crown. What the five Mudràs are, why 
is the deity designated as Ekajata and why there is the 
figure of Aksobhya on her crown are the three questions 
which cannot be satisfactorily explained in accordance with 
Hindu traditions. In the Tantrasira an attempt has been 
made to explain the five Mudras in the following crude 
manner :— 

Tagaan amè Aaea aeara: | 
AEREE AAAA aera | 757517018757۴ | 
ear were sarees ues ARAR |2 

But this explanation does not seem to be convincing" 
as in that case it will be difficult to explain the epithets 


سے 


——— 


1. Tantrasara, P, 315 
۶5 و‎ P. مر‎ r i 
. e ornament decsribed in the passage cited above is nothing but the 
Cakri or the tiara which is one of the fiye Madras Eae Delo SE: 
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MGR, AMARA ete, with reference to de 
ornaments of six or four Mudris. 
designated Mkajata, or why she should have one tuft vf hair E 
is not explained in Hindu Tantric works and the authors | 
never considered that an explanation was even necessary. 

With regard to the figure of Aksobhya on the crown the 

| Todalatantra quoted in Taratantra? (VRS. edition) tries 
1 to offer a solution. There we find:— ! 


ities bearing 
Why Tara should he 


WHAWAS Rd BAS AMAT | 

a qam عق‎ aera: | 
83018:83 sena, did 388 ہ3۹‎ | 
Wd 5 :ہدوہ ! اہ‎ RRR: [| 
Ba WITZ aga aR Ta ali 


This explanation to say the least is ridiculous and 
proves the worthiessness of the Hindu Tantric literature 
and their authors. Any one who is acquainted with the 
classification of the Buddhist deities will be able to appre- 
ciate the holiowness and absurdity of this explanation. But 
more about this later on. 


The Hindus have no Ekajata but they have a Tara who 
is regarded as a form of Ekajati. They have a variety of 
Mudras but none can be employed as an ornament. No 
other deity of the Hindus is known to have the figure of 
Aksobhya or any other deity on the crown. None of the 
three points raised, therefore, is satisfactorily explained in 
accordance with the Hindu traditions. 


But when we turn to the Buddhist Tantric lite: 
Or a solution of these difficulties we find a sati 


——À 


1. Op. cit. p. 10, footnote. 
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planation of all the three points stated above. In the 
Buddhist pantheon there is a deity Ekajatà by name and 
Sadhanas Nos. 100, 101, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127 and 128 in 
the Sadhanmálà (published as Nos. XXVI and XLI of 
the Gaekwad's Oriental Series) all refer to the worship of 
this fierce divinity. Ekajata has several forms from two 
armed and from one-faced to twelve-faced and in all these 
forms she is differently named as Ugratàrà, Mahàcinatàrà 
Vidyujjvalakarali, Arya Ekajatà and Sukla Ekajatà. Out 
of these the form of Ekajatà known as the Mahacinatara 
resembles in appearance with the Hindu deity Tara. 


As regards the second point concerning the ornament 
of the five Mudras, the Sadhanamala also offers a solution. 
According to a dictum the Buddhists recognized a set of six 
Mudras or ornaments all made out of human bones repre- 
senting the six Paramitas, and accordingly as the one or 
the other of the six is dropped the deities are described as 

agai, agai 

The śloka in the Sadhanamala explaining this point 
runs as follows: - 

FAG EET WEN BAT |‏ الہ 
q& û Thar var gend afe | 2‏ 


" The Torque, the (two) bracelets, the bejewelled car- 
rings, ashes and. the sacred thread represent the six Para- 
 mütás (perfection) and are applied (as ornaments) in the 
fo of Mudrās.” 


large number of deities in the Sadhanamala are des- — — 
bed as decked in ornaments of these Mudras numbering 
m 4 to 6. Evidently there were several enumerations 
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of six Mudras and we have been able to discover one only 2 
in verse. The six Mudras were no; definitely fixed and 
that the different Tantras had diff 


erent enumerations. 
We have evidence that QCakri or 


| the tiara round the 1 
forehead and the girdle round the loins were included in 


this series of six Mudras. While describing Heruka the : 
author Santipada describes the deity as— i ] 

RR adena aaa mh ahanta mdi 
,جدحتہےہہ جووم‎ TA TRAR zaan ete) 

This shows that Heruka is decked in five Mudrās 
comprising the Cakri, Kundala, Kanthika, Rucaka and 
Mekhala each presided over by one of the Dhyàni Bud- 
dhas, such as, the Cakri by Aksobhya, Kundala by Ami- 
tábha, Kanthikà by Ratnasambhava, Rucaka by Vairocana 
and Mekhalà by Amoghasiddhi. This very idea is ex- 
pressed briefly in the following line in the course of the 
description of goddess Kurukulla. 

BAR PARTI Wagga? | 

Thus though to the Hindus the word may appear to 
be strange and in a way unintelligible which is amply 
Proved by the several attempts at elucidation in diffe- - 
Tent Tantras and even by. Satkaracarya, the Mudras as 
ornaments were not unknown to the Buddhists. They knew 
how many Mudras can be applied in the form of orna- - 
ments, they knew their precise meaning and their precise 
_ Position in the different parts of the body and could enu 
. Merate the different Dhyaui Buddhas associated i 
ach of the five Mudrās.’ 


o Sudhanamula, Vol, IT, p. 475. 

=: lbid. p. 391, 
~“ Mudra has various meanings: It may mean 
A ri Potisor (for more drink) and the wom: 
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Now with ‘regard to the third point of having the 
figure of Aksobhya on the crown of ‘Tara it is also to be 
pointed out that an explanation of this phenomenon ean 
come only from the Buddhist sourees. It is absurd to 
believe in the mode of explanation sugzested in the Hindu 
Tantras, especially in the Todala-tantra referred to pre- 
viously, that it is the figure of Siva which appears on 
the crown of Tara because Siva is without agitation (am) 
and therefore Aksobhya. If thal beso, why other Saiva 
deities should not have the same miniature figure of 
Siva on the crown? Why is it then that we do not come 
across any such miniature figure on the crown of any other 
deity in the Hindu pantheon? Those who are acquaint- 
ed with Buddhist Iconography kuow it perfectly well that 
all deities of the Buddhist pantheon are divided generally 
into five classes as emanations of the five Dhyani Buddhas: 
Amitabha, Aksobhya, Ratnasambhava, Vairocana and 
Amoghasiddhi’. These deities emanating from the diffe- 
rent Dhyani Buddhas are required to show their origin 
by holding the miniature figure of their parental Dhyani 
Buddha on the crown. When these emanated deities are 
represented in stone or metal show the miniature figure 
of the parental Buddha on their head. Thus Lokeóvara 
Mahabala, Kurukullà, etc. emanate from Amitibha; Can- 
darosana, Heruka, Vajradaka, etc, emanate from Akso- 
bhya; Marici, Usnisavijaya, Sitatapatra, Aprajita, etc., from 
Vairocana; Khadiravani, Tara, ParnaSabari, Mahamayiiri, 
ete., from Amoghasiddhi ; and Jambhalà, Vasudhara, ctc., 
from Ratnasambhava and hold on the crown a small 
figure of their parental Buddha. Thus when Tûra is des- 


Budd VP PP BUM Iconography, Foreword, P vii and the classification of 
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eribed as maaana it 
dess as an emanation of th 
technically speaking as b 
bhya and not of Hindu 
Ksobha or ‘ agitation’, 


is easy to recognise the god- 
e Dhyàni Euddha Aksobhya or 
elonging to the family of Akso- 
Mahàdeya because he has no 


MU iia MESS 0-1 


I thiuk it has been sufficiently indieated that the 
| eharacter of the Hindu deity Tàrà is thoroughly Buddhist 
! and therefore she must be regarded as of Buddhist origin 

It has already been pointed out that the form of Ekajata 
known as Mahacinatara amongst the Buidhists is the true 
equivalent of the Hindu deity Tira. Tn the Sadhanamala 
Mahacinaiara is described as— 

serra att geama] . 
ajaaa hai 18718۸ ز‎ 
AREJA ھا‎ Terrase ۰ 
ggi aaezi 7105۸۹90۴ | 

wad at a «Ri ar ر‎ 
TTA at ار ہجوت‎ 
eras) ٣×: dagana | 
PAR 0871ہو 3ہ‎ | 

area arena, i‏ تا 


When this Dhyana is compared with the Dhyana 
given in the Hindu Tantras it will be seen that they are 
essentially the same both in form and spirit and that 
the Hindu Dhyana appears to be an outeome of the Bud- 
dhist Dhyana. As is usual with them the Buddhists eene 
. Pesedthe Dhyana in ungrammatical Sansirit enc pee 
| U was converted to Hinduism it took a strictly gramm 
1 cal form and the language became chaste nut ee 
; —He Dhyana contained in the Sadhanamala was e 


1. Op. cit. Vol. I, p. 210. 
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by one Sasvatavajra’ whose time is not definitely known, 
But as this Dhyana appears ina MS. which bears a date 
corresponding to A. D. 1165 his time cannot be later 
than the latter half of the 11th century. But fortunately 
there is another clue left to us wbich may determine the 
time of the introduction of the deity Ekajata into the 
soil of India. Jn the Sadhanamala we meet with a curious 
passage which says— 


| 8818 .جب 
TARRY sum |‏ 


This passage however leads us to infer that Ekajata- 
Sadhana was introduced by Nagarjuna from the country 
of Bhota and therefore she seems to be an entirely foreign 
introduction. As regards the date of this new introduction, 
it is not the proper occasion to bring in an elaborate dis- 
cussion with regard to the date of Nagirjuna. Suffice it 
to say just at the present moment that the material at 
hand show that Nagarjuna flourished in the middle of the 
Tth century A. D. So the origin of ‘Vara is neither 
Hindu nor Buddhist but it is of Tibetan extraction. Nol 
only that the deity is foreign, but her worship and the 
practices connected therewith are also foreign. 

The evidence of the Hindu Tantras also support the 
view shown above. In the Taratantra, for instance, We 
read of Bhairavi asking his eonsort to tell her how Buddha 
and Vasistha obtained Siddhi. Ehairava in reply said that 
hy muttering the Mantra of Ugratàra Buddha and V acistha 


4. fat radaye us 591781887 | 
op. cit. Vol. I, p. 211. 
2. Op: Cit, Vol. I, p. 267. 
3. This Nagarjuna is the Tantric or the Siddha Nagarjuna and should not 
be confounded with the earlier Nagarjuna who was the founder of the Madhyam" ^ 
School of Philosophy. For his time see Sadhanamala, Vol. LT. intro p- XIV. 
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obtained Siddhi, Mahadeya became 
world, Durvasa, Vyasa, Valmiki, 


became great poets and Bhima 
Ksatriyas became victorious, 


the Lord of the 
Bharadvaja and others 


Sena, Arjuna and other 
There we read :- 


"& ga Wat 5 gaat :و‎ | 
3911111811۳2 ar RT q || 
eurem 1 ATE adr! 
RSA TRAE: ۰ 
sae AATA SH IRR: | 
gdiar enaa kaam: 3۰د‎ i| 
١70319710 ست"‎ ASAT |” 


In the Rudrayàmala it is said that Vasistha Leing : 
unable to obtain Siddhi after years of severe austerities, E 
at last pronounced a curse on her. The deity thereupon 
appeared before him and told him that by these austerities 
it was impossible to obtain Siddhi but it would be easy of 
attainment in ease one goes to Mahacina in the country 
of the Buddhists and the land of the Atharvaveda: 

edi wet A7 |?‏ تی شی 


Vasistha thereafter. repaired to Omabhümi where 
Buddha was residing and was indulging in all sorts of 
loathsome practices.  Vaáistha was horrified io witness 
these scenes and appealed to Buddha to allay his doubts | 
and ultimately grant him the cherished Siddhi. r 
_ following is the text of his speech before Buddha 
— Will speak for itself :— 

W UT aa gaca: | 
MAAT aR at aqi rR ll 


l Op. Cit., x 
2. Minnie Cae یا‎ Research Socie 
f the A Athnrvaveda was the Veda of the 
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RAGA ANNTA T: | 
fafa a aramî ہ82‎ gt: {i 
TAN TAMA 1378 81۶6 gi 
gar aH Fest eae م8‎ ii 
ARTA Sa uar 8 3188 sr | 
PARIS 3 HA ata 8:715 |i 
wd RTT: frat TTT 1۱ 
sgg: stata crated quam, j 
جج‎ aiaa: quur mem ۲۵۳۳8۹۲ | 
Raag am: quite TTT: از‎ 
MAT: WW Wed Tal: | 


Buddha was not perturbed at this direct question but 
gave a lecture to VaSistha on Kuladcira and explained to 
him its mysteries and its utility and acquainted him with 
the secret rites and practices connected therewith. 
VaSistha was fully convinced and soon followed the ways 
of Buddha and eventually attained to final perfection by 
an unrestrained use of the five Makaras. : This is evident 
from the following verses :— 

Ud Jer 0300 جو"‎ adi aah | 

akuar eq TIA FATE ١١ 
aa ata qur mesi ast ue u | 
ge: ga: 1۹581 quid mm ۳۶ 

Again in the Brahmayàmala the same story is repeat- 
ed with slight modifications. Vasistha after coming to 
Mahácina got frightened and disgusted at the practices 
current there. He was horrified to see Buddha in a deeply 
drunken state surrounded by thousands of women. Just 
at this time there was a voice from heaven which directed 


M CIMA‏ س 


1. Op. Cit, p.23. 
2. Op. Cit, p.26. 
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him to follow the customs and practices current in 
Cinabhümi so that he might obtain perfection, which was 
unattainable in any other way. VaSistha was mightily 
pleased and went to the place where Buddha was and after 
being initiated by him speedily obtained Siddhi. The 
passages in question are these:— 


dat Tat ۱8۳35 TIAA gis: | 
ae Raad 3733ء‎ |; 
۹13و‎ 5۸7۳ | 

0810588 35183753885 = || 
AAA ATARI | 
VAAN VA AAT F |l 
aAa 888 ۱831818817818 | 
PRC GRIGG EG GAT iiie tr l 
qua 864778 afit geefium | 
3۲835 8:182: ۴1 1 ۰ 
PHS Head md ۷۰۱ج وو‎ 
Ja AA SASA uu || 
8۹ج‎ 5۰01 59 ARAT: | 
AE RIY aa Peat A ا‎ 
AR: WaT sa 01۱8۷۸9۶ 3 | 
varana Wu «mer sued ll 
ufa :3ہ‎ Ja AARUN | 
waa TANT 881 81 wer Sed li 
BAA ATH ۶1857578۹7۰ | 
aR queat aaraa aa: | 
aaa RÎ garesfen دو‎ | 
sra Rea: gg gue ed 1٤7 


regard the Rudrayamala 


of the highest authority, and I 


1, Toratantra, PP- EE ror Satya Vrat SI 
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antiquity. The evidence of these two Tantras and that of 
the Tara-Tantra clearly show the Buddhist character of 
the deity and of the Mantra. The Buddhists on the other 
hand attribute their origin to the country of Bhota. But 
everywhere the Mantra is the same: Om Hrim Strim 
Him Phat. This Mantra consists of four syllables and 
accordingly as their order is changed it gives rise to seven 
more dieties named before; and consequently, if Tara 
cannot be regarded as Hindu all these seven deities U era, 
Mahogra, Vajra, Kali, Sarasvati, Kamefvàri and Bhadrakali 
forfeit their claim to be ealled Hindu. Whether these 
deities are to be classed amongst the Buddhist or Tibetan 
deities is a question which should better he left un- 
answered. 


It is well known that those who practise the Tantras 
look upon the Mantras with superstitious awe, and they 
believe that if the Mantra is changed or distorted at the 
time of muttering either there will be no result or it will 
produce great harm. The accuracy of the Mantras there- 
fore were zealously guarded and the Mantras were handed 
down from preceptors to disciples so long as the Tantras 
were a living religion. 

The Mantra which is not given by a Guru therefore 
should never be muttered because as they say a great sin is 
committed thereby.’ The accuracy of these Mantras have been 
preserved in early times by means of Several novel devices. 
The Mantras were done into mnemonic verses and were 
committed to memory, or the different limbs of a Mantra 
were separated and expressed by symbols, and by such 


ae REN 


1, Compare for instance Nityotsava ( dos, No. XXIII) p. 214, 
. 303009385 ASR Aafa | 
gi 8507۹ ×58 ۰7۰ atan ll 
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other means. Let me give a few 


er examples stating the 
different devices by means of which the accuracy of the 


Mantra is preserved. In the Sadhanamala for instance 
we find one Mantra expressed in ihe following queer 
verse :— 
ڈنو‎ RATA: Paya aT adir ane THR uot Rant ۵ | 
qara RATA gfe tra TR :دجوم‎ sR: a qy giz. rau: ج‎ 

Now the above is nothing but the Mantra of Vajravina- 

Sarasyali done into verse. This Mantra runs as— 
ii وق‎ ay aA sam Tag Re ÊR RR amass emer | 

In another instance we find the following yerse written 
in an enigmatic language making its meaning quite unin- 
telligible. 

SUAE اہنت ات‎ waaay | 
2785 agaa wad ہ275 ہہ‎ tl? 

The second syllable of the 7th class is R, the fourth of 
eighth is H, the fourth of the first is I and spot is M. So 
the wole verse is nothing but a statement of the Bija of 
Sarasvati which is HRIM. 

These are some of the devices employed in the Tantric 
literature to preserve the purity of the Mantras and it 
Should be remembered thatit isthe purity ofthe Mantra 
that counts much in the attainment of Siddhi. If this 
Mantra is distorted or changed in any unauthorized manner 
and muttered great harm is likely to be-fall the unfortunate 
| Worshipper. When deities are borrowed by one religion 
from another their followers chiefly conecrned with the 
Mantra which they could not change and it is precisely fo 
| This reason that though the Buddhist Mahacinata 
Towed by the Hindus with a different name 


—À me 


) Op. Cit., p. 335. 


oy 
(2) Op. Cit, p. 335. 
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modified Dhyana the Mantra remained the same. It wil] 
be really a very interesting study if one could collect 
Mantras from the Tantras of different religions and dis. 
cover how many of them are common and what their 
origins are. 

‘Taking the similarity of Mantras as the basis of com- 
parison let us investigate the origin of another deity who 
is claimed equally by the Hindus and the Buddhists. This 
is the Hindu Chinnamasta who is known differently in 
Buddhism as Vajrayogini In the Tantrasira and the 
Chinnamasta-Kalpa she is described as of a very awe- 
inspiring external appearance. She holds her head severed 
by herself in her left hand and carries the Kartri in the 
right, and stands in the Pratydlidha attitude. She is 
accompanied by Dakini and Varnini both carrying the 
Kartri and the Kapàla. From the severed head of the 
prineipal deity issue forth streams of blood one falling into 
the mouth of the severed head and two others into the 
mouths of the two attendants. The following extracts 


from the Tantrasara will give a good idea of the appearance 
of this fearful deity. 


AT aA 18 arr camem ۱ 
53281 84 mi 67788۸05 1 
ت53‎ a at eal gus enfnudmp | 
aR ۹۸01 8ت‎ sitet 1۸5 جج‎ i 
58588 ia areal gadi ferae | 
wie eti amata: il 
28185-03911716 52217 | 

ا 5768238877 aaa‏ 28581 
| :1153185712773 3718552571851 
!|1 اس ار مس سی 


1. Tantrasara O Institute ME, No, 4905. کے ہے‎ 
cork enti Past * No. 4995, fol, 309f, Quoted from an enrlie 
N OD aif Bhairavatantra. Also Chinnamasta-Kalpa, Or. Inst, MS 
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The above is the description of the Hindu deity 
Chinnamasta. Let us now quote from the Sadhanamala 
ihe description of the Buddhist deity Vajrayogini to 
discover eventually that the two descriptions in all details 
are identical. In the Sādhnamālā she is described as— ٭‎ 


deat aa aaaea vasa جھند‎ 
aga TTT sae dg AAT | 
UVTI AJA ATR We :5۰د‎ NA êw aT- 
quid maada aN anea aa af 
78711111111٥77۹3 apaa gak ATA | 


It is thus apparent that the two deities though belong 
to different religions and are designated by two diefferent 
names represent one and the same goddess. ft is therefore 
necessary to explain ihe origin of the deity and this can 
only be done by a comparison of different Mantras of the 
same deity. 


As regards the question as to when this deity entered 
into one of the two pantheons it cannot be easily ascertain- 
ed. The Tantrasāra is very late and ChinnamastA-Kalpa 
is of uncertain date. But the gadhnamala in this connec- 
tion gives valuable date in ascertaining the antiquity of this 
deity, The Sidhanamala in the first instance appears n a 
MS. bearing a dale which corresponds lo A.D. 1165. The 
Sádhanamála further credits Siddha Sabarapáda with the 
introduction of a new cult of Vajrayogini in the following 
Words -— 


Ui aaia hargana: * 


- = 
—— 5 ر‎ ea TIT DEEE ESE " 


l. Op. cit. p, 452. 
2. Op. eit, p. 456. 
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It is not again the purposes of this paper to discuss 
the dates of the different Siddhaearyas and it will sufice 
at the present moment to say that Siddha Sabara may be 
assigned to the middle of the Tth century A.D. The origin 
of the deity Vajrayogini therefore may be dated still 
earlier. 


According to the cammons of Vajrayana the Mantra 
of Vajrayogini quite naturally runs as: 
sif Bt Bt 18ء جوقہ‎ Tada aa E EE وہ و >> عہ‎ |? 


The three Om letters are given to each of the three 
deities, Vajrayogini (named in the Mantra as Sarvabuddha- 
Dakini) Vajravairocani and Vajravarnani and so also the 
three Hum letters and the three Phats. The prefix ‘Vajra’ 
shows that the deities belong to Vajrayana. The epithet 
Sarvabuddha-Dakini shows clearly the Buddhist character 
of the Mantra. 


In the Hindu literature the principal deity is designated 
as Chinnamasta while the companions are named as Varnini | 
and Dakini with the prefix ‘Vajra’ dropped altogether. 
According to TTrantrasara her Mantra ig— 


A 38710173 ۹8۵813013 .تہ‎ 55855 zem, ete." 


In this also the three names Dakini Varnani and 
Vairocani all appear but why the prefixes are changed into 
‘Sarvasiddhi’ in the first two cases we fail to understand. 
The change appears to be due to distortion of the Mantra 
from copy to copy made in later times or because at the 
time of the author the tradition was entirely lost seeing 

coo a سوالسفپس‎ ۶ 


1. Sadhanamala, Vol. II, intro. ٭‎ xlvi 
2. Op. cit. p.453. ea lvls 


9. Op. Cit. Or. Inst, MS, No. 4995, fol. 312a. 
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that Buddhism was almost driven out of India in the begin- 
ning of the 13th century. In the Chinnamasta-Kalpa 
again we find a different Mantra— 

zit 30۹3 HER away ££ te emer ٣ 

From this it ean he definitely said that the original of 
‘Sarvasiddhi’ in the Tantrasara represents 'Sarvabuddha' 
as is evident from ‘Sarvabuddhi’ of the Chinnamasta-Kalpa 
and if that position is accepted, there remains very little 
to show that the origin of the deity is decidedly Buddhist. 
The prefix ‘Vajra’ ina Hindu Mantra lends an additional 
support to this conclusion. Vajrayogini is called Sarva- 
buddha-Dakini because she is the consort of Heruka who 
is looked upon as the embodiment of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas, the group’ being technically known as ‘Sarva- 
budda’. 

‘There is a third deity who is equally claimed by the 
ITinlus and the Buddhists. ‘his is Mafijughosa. The 
Buldhists recognize him as a form of Maüjusri the god 
of learning. MafijuSri is first mentioned in the smaller 
recension of the Sukhavativyüha, which was translated into 
Chinese between A. D. 33t and 417°. Since then we find 
mention of Mafju‘ri in such Sanskrit works as the 
Mafijusrimilakalpa, Svayambhü Purana, Gandavy üha and 
in the accounts of the Cainese travellers Fa Hian, Hiue x 
Tsing and I-Tsinz and his imges in the different Buddhist 
schools af Art such as Saranath, Magadha, Bengal, Nepal 
and Java. 

In Hinduism his worship is still current iu peni کو‎ 
Radha in Bengal and the ritual is found in ui n ras 
Such as the Av imottara and the kukkufesvara Son SA 


l. Op.cit. Oc Inst, M^. No. 1692, fol. 2b. 
* Op. cit. ed. Max Muller, intro: p. iii, note 1 (1). 
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we learn from the 'Tanlrasira of I&rsnànanda. Not only 
that the deity is claimed by both the Hindus and the 
Buddhists his Dhyana also in the same wording is claimed 
by both. In Tantrasáàra Mafjughosa is described as—. 

7.3185 gå 857918181 

BAUR WIE FAV | 

TYRAC TIAA 

TAREE 158(8 181۴ Il: 
Curiously enough the same Dhyana can be found in Sadha- 
namala on page 114, and what appears to be extremely 
strange is that while the Sloka is attributed to one Ajita- 
mitra in the Sàdhanamilà it is attributed to the highest 
god Mahadeva in the KukkuteSvara ‘Tantra. 

In the Hindu Tantra the Mantra of Mafijughosa is 
stated as «3$: whieh is a curruption of the original 
Buddhist Mantra uaz: by which Maüju'/ri gets one of 
his numerous names as Arapaeana. The form is called 
Arapaean because Mafjüiri anl his four companions 
Süryaprabhà, Candraprabha, Ke finî originate from caci 
of the five letters Arapaeana. The correct Mantra there- 
fore seems to have been preserved in Buddhist MSS. while . 
in the Hindu Tantras the correctness has vanished, owing 
to the ignorance of the Gurus as well as that of the 
eopyists while preparing copies of the Tantric MSS. 

The facts mentioned above lead one to suppose (hat in 
all these three cases the deities and the Mantras originally 
belonged to Buddhism and that the Hindus took them from 
the Buddhists And it is also certain that after the 
borrowing they were unable to keep up the purity and 
accuracy of the Mantras though they had been partially 


1. Op cit. Bengali Edition, p. 308, T nears in the 
Sndhinamnla, Vol, 5 112. » P. 368. The same Sloka ap pears a 
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successful in preserving the correctness of the form of the 
deities. ‘There is seldom any Tantra in Hindu literature 
which is not tinged with Buddhistic ideas of Vajrayana and 
its leading tenets including the Mahasukhavada, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that some of the Tantras of the Hindus 
like the Mahaciiakrama Tantra are entirely Buddhist in 
origin. 


It has already been pointed out how works like 
Rudrayà:uali and Brüainayamala-works of the highest 
authority and antiquity of the Hindus-are profoundly in- 
fluenced by Buddhist ideas, and how words of ordinary 
mortals like Ajitamitra, ete. have been put into the mouth 
of the highest god Mahadeva in Hindu Tantras. Iiis 
amply proved that the Buddhist Tantras greatly influenced 
the Hindu ‘Tantra and it is therefore not correct to say 
that Buddhism was an outcome of Saivaism. It is to be 
asserted on the contrary that the Hindu Tantras are noth- 
ing but baser imitations of the Buddhist Tantras. 


Having established the priority of the Buddhist 
Tantras over those of the Hindu literature itis necessary 
to indicate the general principles by whieh Buddhist 
gods ean be detected and ‘separated from the Hindu 
Pantheon. In several places L have shown that the : 
Vajrayinists described Mahasukha as à state when Bodhi- 
citta merges in Sünya even as salt melts in water and to 
symbolize this the followers of Vajrayana conceived the - 
idea of Yuganaddha deities or deities in Yabyum, where 
the male and female divinities are represented as clasi 
each other in embrace. So these Yabyum € 
Outcome of a purely Vajrayana concept x à 
Unknown in Hinduism before the. TuS 
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how does not fit in well with Hindu ideas and traditions, 
Ifthere be any deity of Yabyum nature in Hinduism, 
there is a sírong suspicion that the deity may be of 
Budhdhist origin. When Kali for instance is deseribed 
as Viparitarataturam we have at once to regard the deity 
as of a definitely Buddhist origin. Kāli according to 
Buddhist traditions is Kadi or Kakàrádi or in other 
words, all consonants of the Alphabet as the vowels are 
designated by the word Adi or Akaradi, and it is not to 
be wondered at if a deity is conceived by them as Kali 
belonging to the Yogatantra class and in whomall the 
consonants of the Alphabet are deified. In the Yogatantra 
and Anuttarayogatantra, it may be remarked, all deities 
are represented as embracing their Saktis and feeling 
the bliss of Nirvana. 

Another important fact to be noticed in fixing the origin 
of deities is their Dhyana. Ifthe names of the deities 
begin with or end in the word *Vajra" the natural 
presumption is that the origin of such deities is Buddh- 
ist. Again where gods and goddesses are described as. 
lustful their origin may also be regarded for certain as 
Buddhistic. When deities are described as decked in 
ornaments of Mudras composed of human bones and 
representing the l'àramitàs they may be taken as Buddhist. 
And lastly whenever gods and goddesses are described as 
bearing a miniature figure of one of the five Dhyàni 
Buddhas Amitabha, Aksobbya, Vairocana, A moghasiddhi 


and Ratnasambhava on their crown they must be taken 
as Buddhist in origin. T 


I may be accused of giving a rude shock to the 
followers of the Hindu faith illo believe these deities 
to be their own but I feel sure if investigation is carried 
on in the lines indieated above, we shall ourselves be 
surprised to find an immense number of Buddhist divinities 


being unconsciously worshipped by us without the fact 
noticed by any one. 


` 1. See Indian Buddhist Iconography, p 166. 
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HINDI—A PROSPECT AND A RETROSPECT» 
Amar Nath Jha, M, A., Universi ; 


ty of Allahabad. 
] am here Owing to an unfortunate accident which has 


prevented my old and respected friend, Rai Bahadur Lala Sita 
Ram from attending this Conference, His absence means much 
loss not only by reason of a poor substitute in the presidential 
chair, but also because members of this Section miss the Oppor- 
tunity of meeting one whose active literary 


with the modern Hindi period. L 


career synchronises 
ala Sita Ram began serving 
ihe cause of Hindi in the seventies of the last century and his 


pen is still active. For my presence here I can plead no justi- 
fication; the only excuse I can imagine is that in my own humble 
way I love Hindi and have an abiding faith in its future. 

In explaining why he undertook to write a history of 
English Literature, the French savant, Taine said that he was 
impressed by its wonderful continuity. Ever since its birth, in 
the dim centuries after Christ's death, it had progressed almost 
Without a break. Tt grew and developed and spread even as 
the natives of the soil emerged from savagery to civilization. It 
knew hardly any stage of decadence, and its history can be 
understood aright only if we know the spirit of the ages and 
the temperament of the people. That is true of every litera- 
ture: if we would study it aright we must, as General Coro E 
Mid, enter into the skin of the people, know their age-long - 
— dreams and ideals and ambitions, and thus get the proper pense A. 
. Béctive, The background must be familiar to s Nat ze 
the historical background of Hindi Literature? i x oi 
| Tom growth, merely a local dialect, now fount 
Shing breath of ephemeral patronage, aga ee 8 
_ the blast of power's frown? Or is it rather 3 
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growth of India’s manhood and its literature—the precios 


life-blood of a whole nation? 


A comprehensive history of Hindi Literature belongs stil 
to the category of desiderata libri; I do not forget the pioneer 
work of Grierson, of the author of the Sivasimhasaroja, of the 
Miśra brothers. But a full and detailed survey of literary 
tendencies and movements, an accurate account of the develop- 
ment of literary forms, a convincing narrative of the origin of 
the language, a consideration of foreign influences both on lan- 
guage and on literature,—this is still a need, and in its absence 
any effort at tracing the historical background is bound to be 
tentative. I should like, however, to repudiate the statement 
that is frequently made that Hindi is a new dialect, favoured by 
the protagonists of the Pan-Hindu movement. It is, on the 
contrary, fairly old, the direct lineal descendant of the verna- 
cular in which the Angas of the Jains were written three cen- 
turies before the Christian Era. These were written—some of 
them—in Ardha-Magadhi, which is the same as Avadhi. Be- 
tween this period and about 1000 A.D. the course of Hindi ran 
along streams which modern research will have to trace. In 
the latter year a verse translation of the Bhagavadgita was pro- 
duced by one Bhuala. Then the next important era is the 14th 
century. Thenceforward a synthetic account of Hindi can be 
attempted. Amir Khusru, Malik Muhammad, Kabi-, 515, 
Tulsi, Abdur Rahim, Kefava, Matiram, Bhüsana, Mira, Lal 
lalàl, Laksman Singh, Siva Prasad, Harigcandra, 57:1:0 
Balmukund Gupta, Pratapanarain Misra, Devi Prasida Parna, 
Sridhar Pathaka, Mahavir Prasida Dvivedi, 
Balkrsna Bhatta, Badrinarayana Upadhyay. 
broken, and the continuity preserved, 


Shyamsundara Dasa, 
a—the stream is un- | 
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Nhe 2 aes, “ye 
M ند‎ ; DER Beso ee contribution m 
ure any special note which is pec DE = a ae T 

eristic of Hindi? Greek‏ یھت 
provides artistic usur and a: high theocratic atmosphere;‏ 
Latin an austere devotion to the social laws; Italian a poignant,‏ 
sweet, and haunting melancholy; English an insistence on ple-‏ 
bian ethics and a zest of adventure; German a solemn serious-‏ 
ed See 0 urn dignity ; French pleasure and gaiety;‏ 
rersian sensuousness and physical pleasures. What is the‏ 
atmosphere that Hindi creates for us? In what mood do we‏ 
gc for comfort or inspiration to the poets of Hindi? What‏ 
is its peculiar message? Tf we glance at the great works—‏ 
the opus major—of Hindi, from Sürsagara, Ramacaritamanasa,‏ 
Ramcandrika, Lalitalalama, the Sabdavalis, Premsagara, Sakun-‏ 
tala, Satya Harischandra, Jayadrathavadha, Rangabhimi,‏ 
Pallava—we shall find, T think, that the contribution of Hindi is‏ 
aimost unique—-a desire to escape from the fetters of this too,‏ 
too solid flesh, a longing to get something out of mundane‏ 
existence, and a firm faith in the bliss to come. It is not the‏ 
shallow: pessimism of the man smarting under -the sense of‏ 
temporary disaster, it: is the deep-seated indifference of one‏ 
Who has--kept watch over man's mortality, who has drained to -‏ 
the dregs the cup of life's pleasures and found it bitter in the —‏ 
Sequel. It is not the unthinking optimism of the merry youth,‏ - 
Unfamiliar with the weariness, the fever and the fret; it is the‏ - 
liberate joy of the philosopher who, influenced by the dee‏ 
Diver of harmony, can see into the life of things. TI‏ : 


t all times, a feeling that there is a moral standar 
Ch, if possible, we should not fall, a moral height 
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Is there. in this, if my reading of Hindi literature iş 
right, anything that can give offence to any creed? Is there 
not. indeed, in most religions, the same aspiration, the same 
longing for Svarga. the Kingdom of Heaven, Bihist ? Why 
then should there be the mutual bickering which we see so fre- 
quently in India between the supporters of Hindi and Urdu? 
The former is not the language of the Hindus, any more than 
the latter is the property of the Musalmans. I admit at the 
outset the prime difficulty of script. That is an obstacle which 
need not deter an attempt at rapprochement. Many Hindus 
have written and are writing Urdu; many Muslims wrote Hindi 
in the past. Must political differences be permitted to pollute 
the sacred temple of Learning? In this temple. the right of 
entry into the sancfüm sanctorum is possessed by all who love 
scholarship and respect learning. No Muslim has the right 


te prevent my claiming Urdu as mine, and equally no Hindu can 
debar a Muslim wor shipping at the shrine of Hindi. What are 


difierences of creed compared with a common love of literature? 
As I wrote once: 
ecd È 2مہ‎ Gsm, aê لد‎ een an Fe دہ‎ E, ga lee  ٭‎ 
ata TT ۲89 BA 887 B, UA 8۱.30 at azar Pau quer Ranga 7٤ zi 
جو‎ Wes BN area Se se ۱×: at 02 a ae Té ea | afer qui 
db aqua Û Ra Qu Eq جہ‎ ×× ad wpür E, ٭ہ‎ ca cen gs dé 
2351 8 gA Il 
Urdu has no business to owe an extra-territorial [ 
The late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, in his Asarus-Sanadid and 
your own Muhammad Husaid Azidin his Abe Hayat prov 
conclusively the unmixed Indian origin of Urdu. In its earlie? 
stages it is not possible to distinguish it from the Hindi of the 
same period, I believe Ghalib even refers to the Urdu Diwat 


alty- 
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being written in Hindi. The lan guage OE BD a RAE 
mostly intelligible to the Hindu Villager: 

“ fate ° Fit? $ UC CET ES FRN d arg C 

Except the word “ àhistà " the rest is ‘pure Hindi ; the 
earlier Urcu poets even used the h indi metres, Goupai and 
Dohā. Then, with the growth of pan-Islamism on the one 
haud and of pan-Hinduism on the other, the schism began. the 
gulf widened, until to-day we have great Iqbal saying: 

CEN‏ مم FR A ga‏ تچ 


with only two monosyllables which are not Persian; or 
my pupil Sumitranandana writing verses which might almost 
have been part of a verse in Sanskrit. The same tendency is 
to be observed in Hindi and Urdu prose. Can a little com- 
men-sense not be infused into those writers who deliberately 
aggravate the existing differences? An Urdu writer, even if he 
is a Hindu. writes of Nargis, Bulbul, Rind, Karavan—although 
tne Nargis exists for him in verse alone, the bulbul that he sees 
"ever sings, and the Karavan is visible only to travellers in 
Weary Arabian sands. Why cannot Urdu poets bring their work 
More into relation with their lives, the cuckoo singing at the ad- 
vent of the spring, the peacock dancing when the rain falls, the ; 
Papecha longing for its beloved, the lotus blossoming only when 
| the sun shines? The symbolism of Maya and Kafir, of Sayyad 
9" Nakhchir, of Gul and Bulbul, of Waas and Hur, has b 
- lone to death: like the phrases of Osric, poets have cracked | 
| Vind of these poor symbols. A little admixture of S lism 
C this poetry much good. Itis refreshing to find 
بت‎ poet write such lines as: ' ad 
sr >> جو‎  ہتوج٭‎ Set Ae, 
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My submission is that the attempt to divorce Urdu from 
{ndia should be resisted. Simultaneously, the duty of Hindi 
writers is clear: they should eschew Sanskrit words 
Hindi can be used— _ 

“ ورو‎ wei wae”? is s surely to be pref ened lo 2۱۹5۲ maena 


è '' AT werd Sb" is more elegant than R sm må i‏ اچچ 
TT Ad 318: |‏ 


The tendency to import unnecessary classical words 
both in Hindi and Urdu has an exact parallel in the history of 
seventeenth century English. The stilted classicism of some 
of the writers of that period, the avoidance of common words as 
vulgar, the search after recondite expressions,—all these are 
revolting in an author like Browne, in spite of his “learned 
sweetness of cadence”. When we come to Addison and Gold- 
smith, we feei like coming into the open from a hot-house. The 
tendency to make a vernacular look ‘learned’ is natural. When 
the common language aspires to the same dignity as a classical 
language, the external trappings, the non-essentials assume at 
unwarranted importance. In a new language this is perhaps 
inevitable; but in Hindi and in Urdu—the latter is only the 
Hindi of Persian-knowing Indians—which have a history of 


several centuries behind them, this is unnecessary and in- 
jurious. 


where 


Nothing is more mistaken than the impression that the 
range of Hindi is narrow. Even these names that I have ent - 
merated—and I have picked them up at random—indicate the 

i character ei its literature: Fiction, the drama, essay 
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here is hardly any appeal now to : : : 
me de, H E the hoary authority of 
Aristotle, Horace, Quintilian or Boileau, As a modern writer 
puts 1t, in criticism the only law is that there shall be no law 
old. Hindi writers on r i E d : 
Old. Hi ess v. hetoric and poetics found no such 
license; they had no hankering af e : P 
1 E : y a 8 alter unchartered freedom; they 
jejoiced in self-imposed fetters. But now the tendency even in 
Hind: is to disregard all rules; to regard every writer as being a 
law unto himself; to make criticism ‘romantic’ and ‘free’ with a 
vengeance. Unbalanced, unbaked enthusiasm rubs shoulders 
with unabashed undiscriminating abuse; personal prejudice is 
made to do duty for literary evaluation. “That way madness 
lies": and a note of warning may here be sounded. 


I have put down a few disjointed thoughts—which is all 1 
have been able to do at a few hours’ notice. But I hope I have 
succeeded in suggesting some lines of thought. If I were ad- 
dressing an audience of young students instead of, as now, one 
of learned scholars, I would bid them to take to the scientific and 
systematic study of the vernaculars. A rich and virgin field 
spreads around us: much useful research is possible and indeed 
urgently called for; in some matter investigation is possible only 
Hindi. There is no need to cross the seas 


by the students of 0 i 
here is this research possible, and though 


tor this; here and only 
the task is new and heavy, the guerdon 1s rich. 
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PANJABI DRAMA. 


Norah Richards, Banuri, Via, Palampur, Kangra V. alley, 
Punjab. 


Punjabi Drama is perhaps too comprehensive a term to be 


i 


ased with reference to the Drama that is in its infancy in this 


Province...... In the Punjab, Drama, in its widest sense has 
yet to be created . .... I but stand here to give assurance that 


towards that creation a beginning has been made. 
Drama, as an inclusive term, connotes a period of either 
short or long duration during which a group of plays have been 
shown in public and have thereby become  vitalized by popular 
enjoyment, by criticism and praise, and also by condemnation. 
This is not a contradiction in terms, for a play that is worthy 
of condemnation often has a glorious resurrection. Drama, 
then, is a term inclusive of various plays by various authors, a 
period of full activity, and the reaction of that activity in the 
minds and on the feelings of those that have witnessed them. 
Without a period of activity and a lapse of time from which to 
review and get a true perspective of that activity, there can be no 
Drama in the comprehensive sense. Greek Drama calls forti 
iu our minds the immediate vision of a group of dramatists, of 
great plays. great audiences; and a religious, political and social 
stirrine that were the direct outcome of that activity. Drama. 
heing a synthesis of all the arts from the lowest to the highest, 
occupies the hands and skill of the artisan and craftsman, the 
living personality of the actor, the voice of the poet, and the sub- 
lime faculty of the musician: but above all and beneath all it 
Owes its vitality simply and solely to average man. A play 
however great, is still-born until it has breathed life into 3” 
. wadience. Giving life it receives life. Hence, for the purpose 
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of our subject the only plays dealt with in detail will be those 
that have seen the light of day by having been performed in 


public—creations that ‘have themselves become creative in terms 
of life, by virtue of the response they have evoked in the 
thoughts and feelings of living audiences. 

A Punjabi play I take to be one that represents the life of 
Punjabis, written in the Punjabi language—or dialect. Trans- 
tations of plays are not included within this term, nor dramatic 
poems in Punjabi. Only those plays will be dealt with that are 
original and well constructed, and that have won their way 
through to a limited or unlimited public. Plays that could be 
fully expressed through no other linguistic medium than Pun- 
jabi. 

Provincial Drama is an exalted form of Folk Drama... .. 
The Hardy Plavers of Dorsetshire in England are a typical in- 
stance cf exalted Folk Drama. and the Lancashire School of 
Drama is another... . . The common people of the county of x 
Dorset, play themselves as portrayed by one of .سن‎ 
through the genius that was Thomas Hardy ء‎ . . < No transla- 
tion of a Hardy Wessex play could possibly do justice to it, since 
the Dorsetshire dialect is part of its warp and woof. x USES ae 
With a Punjabi play... .-- The Lancashire dramatic وس‎ 
- differs from that of Dorsetshire in that although its plays are 

Provincial or rather county plays, the players themselves | arg 
. Wt of the common people but professional actors. ET It n: 
- Cxalted Folk Drama nevertheless. 


E zd omain of Di 
Folk Art in the Punjab impinges on the domain ot D | 


P AN times it 
religious and seasonal festivals, but at Ee pue 
rine or. 
Common people who are portr ayed but ien x 


| mgs and heroes, these characters usually b 
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groupings in which the spoken word has no MEGS ٦ There 
is, however, another form of Folk Drama that has a distinct re. 
lation to our subject... .. The strolling players known aş 
Rhas Dharias reflect to some extent the lives of the people in 
their acting but mainly in comic interludes... , ۷ only 
cultivated moderns, that deem life in its ordinary aspect to he a 
theme worthy of high forms of art, and not merely a sufficient 
cause for laughter in farcical scenes sandwiched between the 
acts of a connected play, às so frequently is done in professional 
theatrical plays and in their imitations by amateurs... . , These 
farces, however, are often the most vital and interesting parts of 
a theatrical performance, because they do reflect the life of the 
day....... The grotesque vein in which they are often written, 
and the comicality of the acting are indicative of great promise 
for the future, when playwriters shall have developed the art of 
satire and when actors shall have become more subtle . . . These 
scenes, which are written in Urdu, would gain immensely in 
quality if the language used was of the province in which they 
were played... ... A farce in Punjabi would find a more ready 
response in the Punjab than a farce in Urdu, but it would be 
too much to expect of an interprovincial company that it should 
be able to play in the various provincial dialects... . . . As long, 
therefore, as the professional stage in the Punjab is served by 
Parsees and Gujratis we must be content with Urdu as à 
dramatic medium, being the nearest approach that we have so 
far to a common language for non-English speaking persons in 
India. 

Among the conservative, an idea is prevalent that realistic 
modern plays are a fall from the type of play that dealt with 
mythical beings and legendary heroes, ., . _ _ It is interesting 
and illuminating to remind Ourselves'in this connection of -the 
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secularization of Greek Drama by Euripedes ... . , Aeschylus 


: preserved its sacred character, ‘whereas Sophocles did not allow 


the religious purpose to predominate, but Euripedes deliberately 
secularized, or shall we say humanized, the Drama of his day. 

. For this he came in for much opposition from contem- 
poraries, and for ridicule at the hands of Aristophanes. ..... 
We know to-day that Euripedes was a modern, responding iO 
the call of the Future. unresisting to the laws of evolution. . . . . 
Haigh, in his Tragic Drama of the Greeks, writes that 


“The general tendency of artistic development as shown 
by the history of every national art and literature, is 
to begin by pursuing the grand and lofty and mys- 
terious, but to end with the accurate imitation of real 
Ite: In spite of temporary ebbs and flows. 
the general set of the current is in this direction, 
Euripedes, therefore, in obeying this universal im- 
pulse, showed his instinctive appreciation of the con- 
ditions under which he had to work. ..... The ideal 
tragedy had run its course, the time for the more 
realistic drama had arrived... . .. That he should 
have seen this fact so clearly and should have used 
this opportunity, is a proof of his genius and saga- 
city, rather dues a just subject for censure." 


Te Punjabi language appears to à 
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domestic and social themes in plenty that are eminently suitable 
for realistic dramatic treatment. . . . . It is not inconceivable, 
howev er, that as the art of the theatre develops in our province, 
a Punjabi writer of plays may arise able to tackle heroic, ima- 
ginative, and poetic themes in his own language... . . . Transla- 
tions into Punjabi of classic poetic plays from Sanskrit and 
Persian, and free adaptations of Shakespeare are evidence of an 
attempt to express in Punjabi a state of mind that transcends 
the homely and local, and encourages us in the belief that Pun- 
jabi may in time serve for dignified and imaginative expression 
in original plays dealing with universal themes. 

The earliest attempt, possibly, at a pure Punjabi play was 
made about twenty years ago when Buddhe-di-M, alt was staged. . 
It dealt with the subject of marriages between ‘old men and 


young girls. .... . It was a composite work, being the result 
cî the writing endeavours of several persons. .... . The play was 
unpublished and no-record of it remains... . . It contained the 


root of the matter, by being a realistic reflection of the life of 


the day, but it is not very likely that it was a disciplined work 
of art. 


. There is no evidence to show that before 1912 Punjabi 
sis were taken seriously by either writers or players..... So 
far, experimental work’ in, Punjabi Drama has been limited 
mainly to educational groups, with university professors as Or- 
ponziets and university students as actors. 


A systematic attempt to create a new school of drama in 
the Punjab had its inception in the year 1912 at a college in La- 
hore... . . Play-writing competitions were held and the win- 
ning plays 00 yearly at the College break up. . . . . . These 
: Hes were largely inspired by the Abbey Theatre movement in 
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Ireland. نات‎ "Lady Gregory’s: Spreading: the: News. was- played 
as a model and the competition that followed was-only. for one- ۔‎ 


act plays. it being the aim.of the organizers to develop the art of 
play-construction, which demands greater exercise of discipline 


in a play that preserves the unities of time and place. . . . . These 
competitions continued for a period of three years... . . Eighteen 
plays in all were submitted for competition. 7... . Three wort” 


prizes and three were highly commended. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The first play was entitled Karamat and was written by 
a Science student. .... It depicted the clash between scientific 
and superstitious methods of treating disease... . . This play 
gained the distinction of being banned by the Censor, in the per- 
son of the Principal of the College, who feared that it would 
offend Hindu sentiment... . . The writer of Karāmāt. is now 4 
renowned scientist and University Professor of Chemistry in 
Lahore. The banned play was eventually played in Urdu in the 
United Provinces. : 

The second play was Dalhan It dealt with the ‘subject 
of child-marriage, conveying with masterly touch the atmosphere 
of a village home and the problem of the marriage. ..... In this 
play a marriage is arranged between a very old man and a young 
girl of marriageable age. When the girl knows the fate in store 
for her she runs away from home. . . . - The father who knew 
the opposition he would receive from , his womeniolk had made 


secret arrangements, and sprang the news on his wife at the last 


moment. ..... When the marriage procession armos 0 kt 


age, was snatched from the foar where she was Wu with | — 
her. dolls, enveloped in the red silii and carried off to the laus 
breaking lament.of her mother. . < . The student eon 
this lay is now a distinguished Engh × 21 in thé PRSE 


cT pre 


DRE 
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Educational Service. He is also a recognized Punjabi enthusiast 


and a coming playwright. 

The third prize play was Dina-ki-Bardt . . . . This play 
laid emphasis on the wanton extravagance incurred for marriage 
celebrations جج‎ All the characters in the play were Moham- 
madans with exception of the Hindu Shah, with whom Dina, 
madans with the exception of the Hindu Shah, with whom Dina, 
the bridegroom, came into conflict over money matters... .. The 
marriage procession was about to be formed when the Shih 
arrived demanding the settlement of his accounts, and the clash 
occurred followed by the intervention of the police ı.8 Dina 
had assaulted the Shah, was arrested and carried off to the | hana. 
. . . . The procession that should have been one of jubilance was 
one of sorrow, in which the rear was brought up by wailing 
women.. . . . The writer of Dind-ki-Baral entered the legal 
profession in which his decided dramatic gifts lie buried. 

During this period a college satire was written and pro- 
duced, entitled Kitchen X. Y. Z., the authors being A. B. & C... 

.. This was a piece of collaboration in which three professors 
wrote the first part that satirized students and professors, and 
the latter part that was aimed at college hostel servants, and 
particularly at cooks, was written in collaboration by various 
DC It was a rollicking success, 
o their mark that a super- 
Sensitive student at the close Tose to protest, saying that students 
had been insulted, and he tried to make a Speech. . ... .. His pro- 
test drew a peal of laughter from the 
too easy insulting of 
cule. . , 


Student audience, for the 


students had been one of the points of ridi- 
* .. A scene was avoided by the 


ready wit of one of the professor-authors, who, to the delight 
‘of the audience, leapt onto the Stage and said that he would make 
the speech for he also had been insulted! 


presence of mind and 
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Another innovation that belongs to this period was the 


introduction of a. vernacular prologue to every play performed 
Shakespearian or otherwise... The prologue varied but 7 
ways contained the three characters of a goddess, a svami, and 
a student. .... The goddess was the inspirer of the new drama 
movement, the svami represented Old India, and the stndent, 
News India... ۷ The scene was always a street scene where. 
the shrine of the goddess was situated, and the Svami and the 
student were always on their way to do Dijî to the goddess in 
their own way... . The remaining characters were street ven- 
dors and passers-by. ہے‎ This prologue gave endless scope for 
drollery and was usually written by a student, most probably in 
collaboration with other students, 


In 1916 circumstances arose which necessitated a change 
in the method of dramatic endeavour...... What had been a 
movement associated with one particular college was reorganized 
on an intercollegiate basis, in which the writing of plays was not | 
so easily controlled. . . . . During the first year under the new | 
regime the Shakespeare Tercentenary was celebrated by the A 
production of a Midsummer Night’s Dream, under the joint 
auspices of the Punjab University and the newly formed society. 
An original mythological play was also produced. It will be i8 
seen that the altered circumstances led to a lapse in Punjabi play 
Writing. .. . . . The intercollegiate basis devoid of university 
control bristled with difficulties, and play production was aban- 
doned. In 1919 a magazine was founded that appeared as a 
. annua], dealing mainly with the art of the theatre. .. . . It 
_ Stood for the development of Indian art in every sphere. uae tw 
- issues of the annual had appeared when in 1920 the society 
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cond period of activity a playwriting competition ‘drew a play 
from Bawa Budh Singh entitled Daler Kaur...... It was the 
dramatization of a romantic incident in which a Punjabi girl, 
‘disguised as a boy, enlisted in the Great War to be with her 
lover..... Iil luck attended this play..... It was rehearsed under 
great difficulties during the influenza epidemic of 1918, and 
eventually abandoned on the very eve of production because of 
the epidemic...... It received, however, the compliment of being 
plagiarised by one of the students who had been rehearsed in it, 
whose play was produced at a neighbouring college under the 
title of Victoria Cross. 


The scene of the third and present period of the move- 
ment towards the development of Punjabi Drama is the Govern- 
ment College of Lahore, under the direction of Professor Guru 
Datt Sondhi, where, so far, the outstanding Punjabi production 
has been Subhadra, by the author of Dilhan--Proiessor Ishwar 
Chandra Nanda. ..... This play deals with the problems of 
Hindu widowhood. . .... It has evoked enthusiastic response and 
is in constant demand for public production. . . . . Prof. Sondhi 
has done valuable and stimulating work in translation from 
modern plays and from Shakespeare. .. . , He has also succeeded 
‘in getting an Indian play written and produced—Bhisma Pra- 
tigya, by Hakim Ahmad Shuja. Though the linguistic medium 
was Urdu, and it therefore does not strictly come within our sur- 


vey. it is worthy of note that it belongs to a wider sphere than 


the provincial, to which the word national is not inappropriate. 


The remarkable popular success of Subhadra has started 
a fourth period in the movement, that in all probability will suc 
ceed in raising the tone of plays produced by professional 
theatrical companies, and that will undoubtedly result in a t€ 
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school of drama in which educated professional actors will play. 
for educated and cultured audiences, 

The inspiration of the dramatic movement that had its 
inception in 1912 was foreign, its result has been national, and 


its tendency is towards realism in the theatre. 


There is another dramatic awakening that must be includ- 
ed within this survey, for though it is frankly propagandist in its 
aims it is definitely more than mere propaganda ..... It is an 
unmistakable realization of the power of the Drama, and has 
allied itself to the rural awakening that is so evident on every 
hand in our province. ..... ; A very real passion for agricultural 
progress and rural reconstruction is finding expression in the 
acted play. ..... This expression, crude as it is, appears to be 
instinct with a passion for Drama...... In the New Age that 
is upon us dramatic values will have to be reconsidered, as indeed 
all art values. ..... Art for Art's sake, is a slogan of the past . . 

0o Art for Life's sake is our modern war 09-0 In 
objects and in buildings, the merely ornamental is being super- 
seded by right construction in the service of Beauty, as mere 
amusement in the theatre is being enhanced by right thought and 
\rt for its own sake has no dynamic value, 


but Art for Life’s sake might renew the world. 

The remarkable thing about this so-called Rural Uplift 
Drama is, that it is instinct with dramatic development; for in 
addition to realism—burlesque, satire, and symbolism are strug- 
Sling for expression. ..... . Enlightened deputy-commissioners 
"hcourage the production of plays in the interest of rural con- 
Struction, organized mainly by schoolmasters and acted by clerks 
"nd handicraftsmen for masses of agriculturists and peasants 3 
‘+ .. It will be seen that this movement is an advance upon the - 


academic in having a broader basis and touching a wider qun. - 


social passion 
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-ence, also in passing beyond the bounds of realism to the fantastic 
reaim of burlesque, the biting witticisms of satire, and the 
imaginative atmosphere of symbolism. 


Three examples will serve to show the advance beyond 
realism and the enhanced possibilities of a less fettered mode of 
"dramatic expression... ٤ So far, Rural Uplift Drama appears 
to express itself in a variety performance of detached items in 
the form of dramatic dialogues, short scenes, and skits... . . The 
three items that I propose to give as examples were all on the 
fame programme given at Sonipat in connection with 


an Agricul- 
tural Show held last March. 


The first item named Mother India was in the form of 
a dialogue... . , Mother India, personified, calls for Soil, also 
personified as a woman..... . . A dialogue follows in which the 
cow-dung problem is discussed, ways and means being suggest- 
ed for enriching the soil. . . . . . After the exit of Soil, Mother 
India calls for a little band of Tnspectors, among whom are the 


Distriet Inspector of. Schools and the Health Officer... . . . She 


asks them to stand and deliver, saying what they are doing for 


E ... 27757 This gave the Inspectors, who appeared as 
S themselves, an opportunity of making propaganda speeches to an — | 
rc attentive audience. ... . . After Mother India had addressed . | 


ae them and placed her children in their care they withdrew and the | 


The second item was called The Villager Bound. 


villager stood in the centre of the stage Dour 
ied to every part of his body... . . . These r 
_ by visible helpers in the wings, 
ere written the -things t 
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and unsuitable marriages, the unwise use of cow dung, the in 
. 2 ہی‎ s aa . H = 
flictions of disease, the curse of dirt, lack of Sanitation and so 


OM. لعف‎ Phe villager delivered himself of a lugubrious soliloquy 
in high flown Urdu. : 


The third item was a burlesque entitled Damodar, the 
name of a humbugging beggar in the guise of a sadhw.....- 


When the curtain rises Damodar and his two disciples are hav- ` 


ing a wild dance and rollicking fun. . . . . . They are interrupted 
by the wailing of a woman, heard off, whose child was down 
with small-pox...... She was imploring her son to go to the 
bhagai, Damodar for a cure...... The disciples call to her in 
loud voices saying that Damodar was doing piija and must not 
be disturbed, and the wild dance continues. . . . . . Eventually a 
young villager arrives and approaches Damodar in fear and 
trembling. ...... Damodar gives him a fantastic cure for his 
little brother—a long list of ridiculous things including a yard o£ 
purple velvet that was to be torn into shreds for him to swallow 
. . . The villager goes 


he had received. ..... - 
resume their rollicking dance, and the curtain falls to rise again 


On a scene in which the stricken child is lying on a charpat, and 
d on the same charpai, is his mother with 
a neighbour, wailing . . . + + - To them enters the son with the 
cure... . . , The women attempt to administer it, singing a 


song meanwhile to Rani Mata.....+ The boy of course dies. 


leaning’ over him, seate 


Each of these three items contain an idea that could . be 


fashioned into disciplined dramatic art form. 


this new dramatic movement is national 


The inspiration of ie tha 
e rather than imitativ 


and its tendency imaginativ 
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too early to see its effect, but it is quite likely that it is itself a 
reaction to the dramatic activities of the academic group since its 
prime movers and enthusiasts are men who have passed through 


the University of the Punjab, since 1912. 


In conclusion I would draw attention to the fact that all 
the world over there is a clash and an impending strugele in the 
theatre between the professional and the amateur... . ا‎ The 
professional theatre has become so highly commercialized that art 
therein is becoming strangled and too often the theatre is a place 
to shun, a place that comes in for just criticism and condemnation 
from moralists and artists ..... The amateur is going to be 
the salvation of the theatre—but not the amateur of the past 
who was but a reflection of the commercial stage and to whom 
theatricals were a mere írivolous pastime. .... The amateur 
of to-day is one who justifies his calling by being a true lover, 
to whom frivolous amusement comes second to creation. . . .. 
He may, in time, permeate the professional stage with his spirit 
and redeem it. 

Provincial Drama is the first step towards National 
Drama...... . . Development, like Charity, begins at home. 

The history of the movement towards the creation of 
Punjabi- Drama clearly indicates the part that academic insti- 
tutions supported by their Universities might do towards the 
development of Provincial Drama, 
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- اش‎ Gage T. l 
ادگار‎ wh اس اعلاس‎ Sie wy ba یں‎ Le رس‎ 
جا ب‎ FSi دجو‎ BE میں اب یں ا ترق اد دک‎ 
(GLB ادد ہرہش‎ Sot fis o س اورک‎ | 
LER کر وبا سے ا سک ا ہا مک‎ Sab اب 7ت‎ te i 


طت Ss‏ کا کت پاس مر خان سے ۔ 
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gm zh - uy‏ ان میں ے ہٹوک ترق dt‏ ہے۔اس کے علادہ 
Bus‏ ای nh as TAS‏ ہی میں لو یس ل کی دوسری زاش کی 
شس e‏ بس یاب nu‏ شلا JE‏ او صا ب کی جس حر رکا او رجوالہ اکا 
سے ای میں ایک oh‏ ا SE‏ معت کی ضبت کھھا ہے * اس GSE‏ 
گو ایک ضس SHES‏ ہے جس میں ناس JOS‏ کے سا وس لکا ےگ 

اس مل ٹک لصا شت کو مع uu‏ گار نے ٹیا لی eg Ql L‏ مال 
کیا بے ر ی ا فت OSs Gir‏ نی صدی SW‏ فاسی کےہیں۔ 
sha‏ اہر یل um A ABE‏ ذبا نک کی“ میں می دس فی 
ds» bii “ QU‏ فاس ) س - 


ررسال؛ ارو الو T2R‏ 
LG‏ قرب سرد ہواڈں سے pbs Me Foner‏ 
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THE VIMALARATNALEKHA 

or 

AN EPISTLE TO KING NAYAPALA OF MAGADHA 
from 


DIPANKARA SRIJNANA 


with 


SANSKRIT RECONSTRUCTION AND ENGLISH 3 
TRANSLATION 


By 


ANATHNATH BASU 
Visvabharati, Santiniketan. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Dipankara Srijiàna will ever be remembered in 
annals of India as one of the greatest torchbearers 
Indian culture to other lands. His name stands f 
among all those honoured names of Buddhist mons 
preachers who carried the banners of Buddhism 
boundaries of India to distant lands beyond seas ar 
tains, suffering innumerable hardships and facing £ 
In their noble adventures. Dipankara may be said 
father of Tibetan Buddhism though Santiraksita. 
Preached the doctrine there, three centuries b 
lt was really he who first organised Ded 
Whieh had degenerated through the inf 
Bon religion after Santiraksita and - 
done the spade work. The influence í 
On Tibetan thought and culture 
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they named him Jo-bo-rje (the Supreme Lord, Skt. Prabhu 
Swvàmin) and Atisa (the Great Lord). Under his guidance the 
Lamas of Tibet discovered what is called the “real and Sure 
path of the exalted excellence.” And it was the great 
Dipankara’s disciple, Brompton, who under his guidance 
became the founder of the first grand hierarchy of Tibet, 
Even to-day he is remembered with deep veneration all over 
higher Asia or wherever Tibetan Buddhism prevails. 
Dipankara was the greatest Buddhist scholar of his age 
and his profound knowledge of Buddhism, both Hinàyàna 
and Mahayana, as well as of the Hindu Schools of philosophy, 
were recognised by the Buddhists of the land and King Naya- 
pàla of Magadha, in recognition of his vast erudition and 
wisdom, made him the high priest of the great University of 
Vikramasila. Nayapala (cirea 1025 A.D.) had succeeded 
Mahipala, the well-known Pala ruler of Magadha and founded 
a monastery in Vikramasila after Nalanda. He wanted to make 
it another great centre of Buddhist culture after its prototype 
at Nalanda; and he invited the renowned scholars of the 
time to join it. Dipankara was the greatest of them. 69 
Vikramasila Mahavihara under such distinguished professors 
soon became renowned as a great seat of Buddhist learning 
and attracted students from different parts of the Buddhist 
world. 
It was at the earnest and importunate requests of 
the King of Tibet that Dipankara at the advanced age 
of sixty gave up the charge of the Mahavihara and proceeded 
to Tibet with the blessings of the Goddess Tara, in the 
year 1040 A.D. For thirteen long years he incessantly 
propagated the faith and establishod it in the hard soil 
of Tibet. In 1053 A.D., he breathed his last in the Nethan 
monastery of Tibet, far away from his native home amidst 
foreigners whom he had made his own by his wisdom and 
character. In his “Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow 


the late Sarat; Chandra Das has narrated the story of his life 
gathered from Tibetan sources, 
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Dipankara was a profound seholar of Tibetan, and he 
wrote and translated numerous philosophical treatises i 
Tibetan. The Bstan-Hgyur (Tanjur) alone contains m 
names of about two hundred works, both original and 
translations, ascribed to him. 

But no work of Dipankara has yet been found outside 
Tibet and the Sanskrit originals of these are possibly lost for 
ever. ‘The Tibetans were, however, very faithful translators, 
and with the help of these translations we can almost recon- 
gtruct these lost works. As yet none of them have been 
reconstructed and this is the first attempt of the kind. 

In this paper I have tried to reconstruct the lost Sanskrit 
original of one of his works in Sanskrit prose, though I feel a 
verse-reconstruction would have been far better. I have 
also added an English translation of the same at the end. 

In this letter which he wrote to King Nayapàla, 


(Tib. 8 XAN) Dipankara enumerates the duties of a 


Buddhist. It is a collection of moral maxims for the 
guidance of devout Buddhists and speaks of the excellences 
of moral observances. The underlying philosophy is the 
Madhayamika theory of sŭnyatā. 

The name of the Sanskrit work has been preserved 
in Tibetan as it was the custom of the translators to give — 
the transliteration of the Sanskrit title of work first and then - 
to translate it into Tibetan. 

The title of the present work is 
of the pure gem.” 

The Tibetan translation oce 


<“ Epistle which speaks 


urs twice in the Bstan-Hgyur, 


^ H ion of tl 
lI have taken Fx as a mistaken Tibetan transliteration 


Nayapila, though the mistake seems to be rep SHG 
known historical fact that King Nuyapala of Magadh was the val pot : 
and it is quito usual that Dipaükara wrote this epistle to Waren 
has also aceepted Nayapiila as a contemporary of Dipankara ues 
also accopted this identification of Nayapala with 8 am 


logue du Fonds tibetain, Troisième Partie, pp. 300, 429). 
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- a 
once in the section * (Ne) and then again in "| (Gi) in the 


RA (Mdo) portion of the collection (see Cordier: Catalogue 
du Fonds tibetain, Troisiéme Partie, pp 360 and 490). But 
these two versions differ only very slightly. 

The original Sanskrit letter contained forty Slokas as 
is mentioned in the colophon; in Tibetan it appears in verses 
of 4 x 7 syllables, though twice we have 5 lines each con- 
taining 7 syllables for one sloka (viz. Nos. 21 and 29). The 
last verse is translated in 4 lines of 11 syllables and the 
one preceding that in 4 lines of 9 syllables. (One xylograph, 
x*, gives a variant reading of this verse which has 11 
syllables in each line). 

From the colophon of the work and the Tibetan index at 
the end of the Bstan-Hgyur we can gather that it was 
written by Sthaviramahapandita Dipankara Srijüána to 
king Niryaphala (i.e. Nayapala) and that Dipankara himself 
translated the work with the help of a Tibetan Lo-tsa-ba 
Bhiksu Jayaśila (GV RNAS). 

The Tibetan version of a letter like this named 
ANGST EIR Rg A (‘ Friendly Epistle’) was translated into Eng- 


lish and published in the Journal of the Pali Text Society 
(1886) by Dr. Wenzel. ‘This letter was written by (5۷۰ 
juna to King Udayana and is of the same nature. 

In preparing this edition of the text I have used 
two xylographs (Bstan-Hgyur, Mdo, Ne(x') and Gi(x*)) of the 
Narthang Edition, belonging to the Visvabharati Library. 
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ex 


| 
f. 1 Raraign@ ager ARTA T 
| 


! X? adds Esiarai i.e, the plural 
2 X1 reads 5 and X? mga only 


Digitized by eGangotri Trust 
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“a 


1. 


g NS لع دو‎ "ast | 


b ۹2۷ تی ا‎ SC | 


næ c. 


e AVIAN DN AR SES A] 
d SANA zrop "BAUR = II] 


2 


aerO تر‎ FET 
سیت یں کن‎ 
Www remp TTT 
4 sure suis do od 


e 


2. 
^ RINE 
وہ‎ SERERE SC | 


ہہ 


c ERAEW SAAT en ARIST FIT] 
^ gr 1پ‎ 


a wer ued rd 
b em queria diu: | 

¢ 6+8 7 

d "a یں‎ WW ا‎ 


تڪ etre ERE‏ ےہ ee‏ ےت ٹا 


1 The firat word in the two xylographs is indistinct, but possibly rend agai, 

2 X? reads 453% which is not clear, 

2 In the Sanskrit reconstruction here as woll as in the colophon I have used 
٦ agara instead of the Tibetan transliteration of the samo. Tho reasons for this have 
i. been mentioned i in the introduction. 
f 4 X2 reads re which is not, correct and gives no sense. 
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.3 
۱م مرا سے 
اوت تو b‏ 
co ANYA xe]‏ 
۰ ور ور و7 
.چپ a‏ 

b ama 3535ا دع‎ | 
Cc amr DI ۳٤, 
d 868٭ووے‎ ۲,۱ 


4. 

|8 لج جو خی لے 
اج اطع 

c BRATE TEXTÊ | 


d ge 155 MN "ASA "sq 


E 


ad! 


1 Xi reads şa“ which is not correct. 
3 X1 gives aax but this is not better 


I —. 9 These two lines i.e. o.d. are 
RU. 
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a 


1 X? has mya which would mean ‘three’ giving horo no senso. 
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5. 
AFAR SSAA TARAS | 
ARES zl A لوط جو‎ TANS l 
کو‎ 8S ANA ESASA 


اج کاو اجاود RTT:‏ 


HAMATA 
afaa Taq i 
ERT yaya- 
Aaaa TATA ۱ 


ات 


ےہ 


RRA RSMAS AGA | 
ART ارح اروف‎ 
AEE GAAS AE | 
ا1‎ 
admi ۹۹8۰ 7+ 
CST وی‎ 
qaaa WT aaa N € I 


2-8 X1 and X? both read $9. 
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5 
7. 


وجار او 
امج AA TART‏ 
STA‏ 81 

STATES 


این سساات ATW‏ 


TATU Ti 


sue TAT ۱ 


۴۰۰1م 
ATE | EN.‏ رہ garse‏ 
gas 4۱ |‏ 


aaa TARTS 


a 


b 
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RTE 
SAISI تاج‎ ESS "3 
emere SUT 

WT aT etna | 
55۲11 fre 8: 
53871115۲ YT RAAR I ¢ Il 


10. 
در‎ 
RAJAA NAN EESTI] 
CENCE ا‎ XAK] 
mm SN e, A we 3A 
ANI AS SUO fa, 3 
آ59‎ TY rs) 
ara 7 FRAT | 


NEGO eon‏ 1افت 


11. 
LL 
ARRAS SIS Bram | 
770۱ 
لوس ےت‎ 


1 xı EN 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2 X! has 55 51, 
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wáerfad 3٭ح‎ 


"reper (Aaa) Web GAT | 


al HTT WAT 
"wu FRAT ۱۷ 


» 


12. 


agar Radi gaiq ٣۰۱ 
of 13. 

BSI 8۳35۰ 

AS Sasa AST IJAE ۱ 


ASTE ATA NAN SFA | 
Fag gy 3 I 


vt vs. 
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14. 


aA TANTEI" 


۵2۱موم مہ ییچہ یج b‏ 
انترتو سد ےہ 


b وق‎ arate quis | 
° TTT 
d 177711۹09137 I 8 Il 


15. 


© BETAS IIASA | 

b PITE REE 
^ RAAT 38: 

7 <RA raxrar< BFAS AA |] 
a وچ تچ‎ aT 

. fei aafaa ae 


^ Wm 


qrafirá 


7 AATA رو‎ 


16. 


° FRA تا‎ 


b 


جڪ 
x1 iar D‏ 1 


رو رت 


———— 
ت‎ E tuus taii 


0 
——— 


which has no senge, ? X? has Ja 
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9 
c Sayers TARE &] 
سو‎ 7 


ایی نت ^ 

b egi ۹۸۴ | 

TTR‏ سی کے 

d "Wut aga 888 ۱۷ 


17. 
a SSR تو تج‎ JAVE AS | 
| b Saya AAW AIAN S55 | E 

| ° <RA] E 

| (00 SFR | 
18. 

3 وی جع‎ 
" ^ XaR ARATE] 
E E ARREST TASC | 3 
TARTANA ENS سے‎ 
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saai- 

۰۱ج جح؟ 

نات 

N "‏ ۴ر 388 ہ 19۹۹3۲۴785 
.19 

SISO RE] |‏ ا ہا 

1 WATS 

TEAST AK: | 

BARNES SIS SSSI AIS || 

Sera ata Ra 

35 ND 1۹7 | 

55 Urea Raa 

TER FIT e ا‎ 
20. 

SANTANA ARTA HES | 

| | .۴ہ( 52 

EFSA Arr | 

I |‏ م5 9خ 


1 i se 
X1 reads 9, which is incorrect, 
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21. 
gry 
TTA gS 


PPAR IZAN ATO NEAL] 
AES SY SETAE | 

qr BT AT ATA IE 

q«& ٤)5 

fei چ2۲٦381537‎ | 

"ret وو‎ 

qa ada 1178۸ | 

are fría d wo‏ ہوجو 

22. 

ATIT TERRE] 

ANA JAS ATA AISA | 
ا‎ ×× ٦ 

“RAS ASSES II 


b 


d 
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a Ragai saa 
جج‎ a4 fara | 
WATS TATS 

TRISH: Weder | 22 I 


24. 
Ger 5 ھ5‎ 


ANAT ^y ام5‎ TR Ragas IX: 5] 
بت 5ف‎ Xa ج5‎ 5 I 
REESE ESSE 
8۹88 sra 

5758585 asia | 


WaT ararat 

| و ویر جنںچڈ 5588ا 
.25 

APS SASS Wear IR | 

AVES Ta 


——M MÀ 


1 
X2 has ASA only which is incorrect, 
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TST AAS | 
ssl ora — «f. 
VIS FRATI |] 
TET ۲۱۹۹8 saa 
31917733۲ WERT | 
frau 
AAAA | RU od 


26. 


SYNAT aer | 
ND 


ST; SUR اج‎ 


A < E SENS SERES 


28. 
RATATAT AK | 
SES IS عو‎ 
GTN ER ERS 
ہک ساد‎ TING || 


1 X1 has 3 which gives no meaning. 
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a 883وج‎ 

×83 | 

€ HHT 8 

d 2117337 ll KG ll 

a qa Werfu a TR 

b [aa] aera 7 | 

^ ×33 

7 ara "3 fag 98 ۱ * ° ا‎ 

^ mea W'XTST جو‎ fupe 

P aer ہج‎ sedg | 

^ md we ate 

2 afaa چو‎ WTSET ll Re N 
29. 

° IA ETRA | 

| ات ساسا 

° Best ades | 

i 1 AEA ESTAS | 

“57588۰۵۸3۹۳۱ 

"USD ۲: 

mang q 08 | 


; regan RTE] سن‎ | 


چ 


—ÀÀ— 


1 "Tho two xylogrophs read 
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30. 


2 
<9) 
QI 


RANTS SIE TEE 
ay FISTER NE FANSI] 


31. 
SARS SAB اسر‎ 
اہ الد‎ 3 TAN 3 | 
Say 5 . SER Ca EY er RE | 
xaz Rx TATE 
qina faa TAT uy 7 "اس‎ | 
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d saa gus 
33. 

Mb E REEL | 

e RANTAS SATS AIA AS | 


d شب ہہ ہر داد سکع‎ 
35 EHA NAN ISAR AES |] 


b TA ES ENT" | 


“ WAS 7 

û wunülem faze | 

C Wi 2 ~ 

e TATA: (at) wem ٠ ۱ 
34. 

a SIESTA SST OVATE S | 

b KIKI" SANS SCR" 5 | 


4 CIL RENE RM 3 
AES maar ××ہ‎ zi ssi 1 
او‎ aye A EUN mem ٹج‎ 
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qewa gi 
وکی‎ 7 STR ۱ 


578 ۹ TRUE gait ۱8۱ 


سے سے و سے سپ کے تا سر دس کپ ہے 
FKE SR TNN]‏ 5 26 
E s‏ 

3a > "AUS 


PICEA GIERENS] 
RAT 9 ۱ 


36. 
aA می‎ GREENS GSS 
HAA ARATRI = | 
SISTER دو‎ AAT 
JASSE EES EEE 1 
E:T 

— ا‎ 
aer TART | 
ai wera 6 ۷ 
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1 X? reads am but this 


* X? reads qu 
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RINT |‏ مع تو دی 
fat 5‏ 

nA |‏ انت 

vd aà fa: 

amaga TTY 3998 | 29 d 


38. 
IAN XT تج‎ SC . | 
ا‎ 8231 SHANA | 
STARA A ESS | 
ا ات‎ si aK I] 


NEMA: arin afl | 
SEM faii یں‎ 
SRT: وین‎ 
WAS 7 raê | ac y 


reading ix better, 
which gives no meaning, 
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39. 
m = 1 2 S کھج‎ 
e 3 
b VEI ID E ede "A SE 


SES ue |‏ ۴× یس 
ا ٹ5 
wi sata‏ 7۰ہ ^ 
û fm 88 m qafa |‏ 
c wgfü asta:‏ 
d (auf) tat amer; aAA ۱‏ 
.40 
SA Stee x‏ > - 
AINA e SERA‏ جہ ATIA ARN‏ یج نے 
rin’ N 4 ="‏ رہہ ہت 
RRS ۰۰7‏ 
rn : ps‏ بے سے f‏ 
ps‏ مد 7٦‏ ِ € 
ا d aerayaarn sya SER SRST ASE SAAR ES‏ 
feaferaat qui 3:898 qm |‏ 4 
b sagna wed TT 578۱‏ 
BERN‏ 


1 XP reads 8ھ‎ which means the same thing. 


2 In X2 these two lines (a,b) read as :— 
ہی‎ E a AT s gn dea | 
agio ھی‎ Ris | 
It means the same thing that the only difference being that this = makes 
the two lines contain 11 syllables instead of 9 syllables as the following two do. 


3 X? reads 7) but our reading (that of X1) is better. 
4 X! reads A 5 X2 reads qu. 
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20 
° ہ8‎ 8589۹: GL WE TAATAI | 
d qa WHO TT THT A A ور چ‎ N 
یں‎ CIS RR na] 
ABS ARAN TATA Az TR] TEs 


rk 


iaag E ENNAN |]‏ ساد ود 


SATA SERA SAI 
Tea و‎ dr Tg SU ar À] 


1۹۹8۲8388 ara 
anane AS 
Eu 33118179 78 RAT TT لپن‎ T 


5583 ara 885 Tur 
٦536380 و .728" ہہ‎ Rafi 
83۹8۱87 y 


ma 3 x rends & - 
o 23 These 4 would moan “fortieth” i 


instead of “forty” (8493) which is 


ناش اہ — 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


1. 
Ruling his kingdom virtuously and eausing the precepts 
of the Buddha, to prosper, having seen * * * figures, 
the King Nayapala lives, 


(To him the following letter is addressed.) 


9 


Thou hast before this given gifts and observed the noble 
observances and practised forgiveness and perseverance. Oh 
Lord! thou hast now attained perfection {in grace, glory, 
and wealth). 

3. 

Accept with reverence with your head the precepts 
of teachers and this sutra which follows religion. (Thereby) 
good will come both to you and others. 


4. 

Leaving all doubts make great endeavour for success. 
Leaving off sleepiness and indolence you should always try to 
attain energy. 

5. 

You should always guard the passages of the senses 
by watchfulness, remembrance, and knowledge. You should 
day and night, again and again, examine the continuity 
of the mind (i.e. its movements). 


6. 


Be like the eye in seeing your own faults and like a 
blind man in seeing others. You should always meditate on 
sünyalä, remembrance, and non-egoism. i 
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7 


You should speak out your own faults and should not 
search into other people’s errors. You should praise other 
people’s virtues and should hide your own. 


8. 

You should give up profit and respect (from others), and 
always extolling your own self. You should always meditate 
on mercy and love and keep the mind fixed on bodhi 
(wisdom). 

9. 


The ten evil acts should be given up and faith 
should be made firm. You should remember even the least 
of beloved things, contentment and kindness done unto 
you. 

10. 


Anger and -pride should be given up and the mind 
should be made lowly. Bad livelihood should be given 
up and you should live a noble life. 


11. 


You should give up all objects of enjoyment and 
Should make yourself rich in noble wealth. Society should 
always be given up and you should live in forests, 


12. 


You should give up irrelevant speech and should be 
always pure and restrained. When seeing the preceptor 
and the teacher you should serve them with reverence. 


13. 


866 into inner meaning of things 
ld regard as teachers, 


Noblemen, persons who 
and pioneers, these you shou 
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14. 


When seeing those who are oppressed by sufferings 
and all living creatures you should affix your mind to bodhi 
(perfect knowledge) and should regard them as the parents 
regards their children. 

15. 

You should give up all duties of the people and should 
always meditate on samadhi. Bad company should be given 
up and good company should be kept. 


16. 


When seeing bhiksus of evil character and others devoid 
of religion and practisers of evil you should incessantly try 
for their suppression. 

17. 18. 


You should not live for more than three days with 
evil companions and helpers in sin, and those who have 
no respect for the three jewels, the preceptor, the teacher, 
and the spiritual guide—and those who believe in this 
world only and (also) those who have little faith in the 
next world. 

19. 

Leaving the land which is bad and unholy you should 
g0 where there is virtue. Leaving that where there is 
attachment one should live unattached. 


20. 


Attachment without giving welfare cuts the life of 
emancipation. You should always live where good friends 
do. 


21. 


Always taking the help of the preceptor one should 
ever look into the collection of sütras. What has been 
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begun first should be finished first; otherwise neither of the 
2 
two is finished. 
22. 


One should speak of one's own sins to others and strive 
for great merit. He should look to the well-being of the 
world which is favourable to his own mode of life and should 
keep the mind towards the next world. 


23. 


When the mind becomes elevated one should give 
up pride. When one is left without virtuous people he 
should meditate on the words of the preceptor. 


24. 


When the mind becomes indifferent you should praise 
even haughtiness. Remembering the prajnaparamila you 
should make cessation of the whole phenomenon. 


25. 


When there is occasion for attachment and hatred you 
should look at it as a creation of illusion. When hearing 
words of reproach (or censure) you should take it as echoes. 


26, 27, 98. 


When there is affliction of the 


: body you should remem- 
ber former actions. Living in outlyi 


ng forests you should hide 
their carcasses so that you 
ou should always scek refuge 
d when the mind is drawn 
and drowsiness, laziness and 
wn sins. You should keep 


f mn vows and ombe and 
transient existence. remember death 
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29. 

While remaining before others you should speak calmly 
and straightforwardly. Laughing with a wrinkled face 
should be given up and you should always remain smiling. 
You should always feel love towards others. 


30. 


LI 
Being from jealousy one should love to sacrifice. Envy 
should always be given up. You should observe other 
people's wishes and give up all disputes. 


3l. 


You should not keep new company without acquaintance. 
You should always be able in (practising) mantras. You 
should always practise contentment by being forbearing and 
of little desire. 

32. 

You should regard yourself as a Candala (an outcaste) 
and a servant. You should strive for knowing what is 
modesty, for modesty and for adoration in the next world. 
You should restrain yourself. 


33. 


You should give up despising others. You should be 
reverential. While giving precepts to others you should 
do that with your mind full of mercy and benevolence. 


34. 


Respeet for the religion of the Buddha and the good 
religion should never be given up. You should always pay 
reverence to the three jewels and make the three wor. ds — 


pure, 
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35. 


First with a compassionate mind you should take 
up day and night the threefold divisions of the well- 
known sevenfold worship. 


36. 


Wishing to remove the sufferings of the world you 
should offer prayer and wish for bodhi and for making 
immature people mature. You should cause everything to 
move towards great bodhi. 


37. 


Having promised long you should always be diligent. 
Thus doing the two pursuits of life are fulfilled and the two 
obstructions are removed. 


38. 


(Thus) the attainment of the human body meets with 
its objects. In this life nirvana is (realised). The object of 


one's own and others? is fulfilled and the highest truth is 
realised. 


39. 


Because the young euckoo of tho 
is it that the young peacock does not 
Though spoken by many learned ; 
being written for removing 


summer cooes sweetly, 
send forth its sweet ery? 
nen yet this is (again) 
the evil Passion of the King. 


40. 


t up to this discourse of a well-wisher. 
wise mon also, Always remember the 
Pure the solemn vows. Rule the 
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The forty verses 
of 

| The Vimalaratnalekha, 

sent from 
| Sthaviramahapandita Dipankara Srijiiana 
to 
King Nayapala, 
| are finished, 

and at that very time, by the selfsame preceptor _ 
and 1 
the translator Bhiksu Jayasıla 
were they translated. 
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